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PROTECTED MEDICINES AND THE PHARMACOPOEIA. 


ROM time beyond memory, the medical profession has—in theory at least— 

condemned the use of medicines of secret composition, or those which were 
otherwise protected so that they could not be prepared by anyone possessing the 
requisite technical knowledge and skill. 

Reflecting this traditional attitude of the profession the U. S. P. has hitherto, 
with few exceptions (as in the case of phenacetin) refused recognition to such 
protected substances, in which respect it has been rather more rigid than some 
other national pharmacopoeias. (See November Journal, p. 1301.) 

The sentiment of the Convention of 1910 is expressed in the recommendation 
that “‘no substance or combination of substances shail be admitted if the composi- 
tion or mode of manufacture thereof be kept secret, or if it be controlled by un- 
limited proprietary or patent rights.”* 

So much for theory, but in this case as in so many other things where the 
actions of humans are concerned, practice has not always squared with theory. 

For example, it is not unusual for physicians who have subscribed to the code 
of ethics and who have voted for resolutions condemning patent or secret prep- 
arations to prescribe and use remedies belonging to the class they have thus con- 
demned, and in fact it is not difficult to find in papers read before societies that 


*It is worth noting, however, that this declaration is recommendatory, not mandatory, 
and therefore, that the General Committee of Revision might do as did the last Com- 
mittee of Revision, when, in the exercise of its discretionary powers, it disregarded a 
recommendation of the Convention of 1900 which affected the admission of diphtheria 
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have fulminated against such preparations frequent reports of the clinical use 
of and professional endorsements of the supposedly interdicted articles. 

Judged by the practice of the profession this old doctrine is in the class with 
certain of the articles of faith in some church creeds, a mere form of words 
which no one any longer believes in, but to which the candidate is required to 
express his assent before he can be admitted to the circle of the elect. 

At any rate when the physician stands by the bedside of his patient he is not 
likely to permit an academic doctrine to stand in the way of administering the 
remedy which he deems most suitable to the occasion, and in thus asserting his 
liberty to select the therapeutic agent which his judgment approves as the best 
his practice squares with common sense and the dictates of humanity, even if it 
fractures every rule in the code of ethics. To do otherwise would not only vio- 
late the trust of the patient, who cares naught for patents or professional codes, 
but would come perilously near to placing the physician in a medical sect—a sect 
which bases its selection of remedial agents upon some other quality than their 
therapeutic efficiency as determined by clinical experience. 

Considered from the altruistic standpoint alone, the doctrine that the physician 
should dedicate his discoveries freely to all mankind is entirely praiseworthy, 
but as proved by experience, any attempt to enforce it as a general rule of action 
must be futile, if for no other reason than that it requires a sacrifice on the part 
of the discoverer of a medicine that is required of no one else. If this be not 
reason enough, we have the additional very practical consideration that the 
American patent law is not likely ever to make any material distinction between 
new and useful compositions of matter intended for medicinal uses and those in- 
tended for other purposes. 

We can cheerfully grant that the discoverer of a valuable therapeutic agent is 
entitled to the gratitude of his fellowmen if he declines to accept a monopoly of 
it through patent or otherwise, but by no means does it follow that if he does ac- 
cept such protection he should thereby become the subject of universal reproba- 
tion. 

We do not condemn the physician who accepts a fee for prescribing a remedy, 
nor the pharmacist who makes a charge for compounding it. Why then should 
we condemn the inventor or discoverer of the remedy for accepting a reward? 

Owing to the activity of the synthetic and biologic chemists and the constantly 
increasing importance of their products, there is now a longer list of really val- 
uable articles of materia medica outside of the official fold than at any previous 
period, and if the traditional policy of the non-recognition of protected pro- 
ducts is adhered to it is easy to foresee a time when perhaps a majority of the 
most frequently used therapeutic agents will be outside the official list. 

We are thus called upon to decide the very practical question of whether we 
shall continue our adherence to an ancient doctrine—no doubt entirely admirable 
from a humanitarian standpoint, but purely academic nevertheless—and thus 
have a pharmacopoeia which shall be valuable mainly as a historical document, 
or whether we shall bow to practical and economic necessities and make a phar- 
macopoeia which shall reflect. actualities in the practice of medicine and phar- 
macy. 

So far as the fortunes of the products themselves are concerned their admiss- 
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ion or exclusion would probably have but little effect, and such effect as it did 
have would probably be salutary. 

The recognition of a substance would no doubt give it some little additional 
prestige, but it should be remembered that it would not be considered for admiss- 
ion until after it had attained such wide-spread professional recognition that its 
inclusion in the official list could add but little to its reputation. 

On the other hand such official recognition, while it could not limit the pro- 
prietor’s right to manufacture and sell his product, would give a certain degree of 
control over it and over the name by which it would be generally known in phar- 
macy and medicine after the patentee’s rights had expired. 

Without official recognition the manufacturer is a law unto himself, and may 
fix or change the standard of purity and strength of his product to suit himself. 
But the Pharmacopeeia can declare the degree of purity and concentration, and 
the physical appearance which the Committee of Revision regards as appropriate, 
as well of a patented as of an unpatented product, and can also designate the 
names and synonyms under which it may be prescribed, and thus exert a very 
considerable control for good over such products without affecting the patentee’s 
legal monopoly in the slightest degree. 

It is true that the proprietor might refuse to market a product of the quality 
described in the Pharmacopeceia, but if the standards were reasonable, as they 
would be, it is not at all likely that he would risk the professional opposition and 
loss of prestige which such a course would certainly insure. 

In the light of these things would it not be wiser to make a frank recognition 
of the right to the protection of therapeutic discoveries—since we cannot prevent 
it in any event—and concentrate our attention upon the correction of that anoma- 
lous feature of our patent laws that permits a foreigner to obtain greater privi- 
leges in this country than his own country would grant him—a generosity which 
he usually rewards by charging the citizens of the United States from two to 
eight times as much for his wares as the citizens of all the rest of the world can 
buy them for? J. H. BEAL. 
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OUTLINE OF MICRO-ANALYTICAL METHODS FOR FOOD AND 
DRUGS LABORATORIES.* 


ALBERT SCHNEIDER, PHARMACOGNOSIST, BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, U. S. DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The value of the compound microscope as a ready means for determining the 
identity, quality and purity of foods and drugs is, thus far, underestimated. It is 
true that the work of the micro-analyst as an adjunct to the work of the chemist 
receives certain recognition. It is however also true that the micro-analysts form 
a very decided minority, as there are today perhaps not more than a dozen actively 
employed micro-analysts in the United States. These have thus far had no 
meetings at which methods might be discussed and formulated, neither have they 
organized for such purposes. 

The old-time microscopical societies have practically passed out of existence. 
These societies performed an excellent service in developing methods of tech- 
nique, and did much toward developing and perfecting the mechanism of the com- 
pound microscope, but the work along the lines of biological study among the 
members did not keep pace with the purely mechanical technique, and their ef- 
forts became more and more amateurish, in the comparative sense, and finally the 
interest in the “Marvels revealed through the microscope” passed, and with it the 
society. Those microscopists having knowledge of biology, entered the field as 
specialists in bacteriology, pathology, botany and anatomy, limiting themselves 
to a comparatively narrow field of work. The micro-analyst, in the broader 
sense, is a very recent product. 

Without further preliminaries, I shall briefly outline what suggests itself as a 
better adjustment of the work done by analytical chemists, micro-analysts and 
bacteriologists. 

The analytical methods, as they apply to the critical examination of foods and 
drugs, as to purity and quality, are chemical, microscopical and_ bacteriological. 
The substances to be analyzed may be grouped as follows: 


1. Vegetable drugs, crude and powdered, pharmacopoeial and other medicinal compound 
powders. 

2. Spices and condiments, whole, ground and powdered, prepared spices and condiments. 

3. Coffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, confections, candies. 

4. Tobacco and preparations made from tobacco, as snuff, smoking tobacco, cigars, ete. 

5. Chemicals, minerals, solutions of chemicals, ete. 


*Report_ presented at the Washington meeting (1911) of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists. Permission to accept for publication granted primarily to American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 
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6. Tablets, pills, powders. 

7. Meats of all kinds, raw, cooked, canned, sausage meats, etc. 

8. Dairying products, as milk, cream, cheese, butter, cream fillers, including ice cream, ete. 
9. Insect powders, dusting powders, cosmetics. 

10. Cattle and poultry powders. 

11. Unknown powders, wholly or partly of vegetable origin. 

12. Starches, dextrins, sausage meat binders (starches). 

3. Vegetable foods, as jams and jellies; fresh, pickled, cooked, canned and preserved. 
14. Flours and meals. 

15. Breakfast foods, infant and invalid foods. 

16. Breads and similar materials; biscuits, doughnuts, cakes, pies, pastries, etc. 

17. Macaroni, spaghetti and similar preparations, noodles, etc. 

18. Nuts and nut-like fruits and seeds, etc. 

19. Beverages of all kinds, liquids generally. 

20. Pharmaceuticals of all kinds. 

1. Patent and proprietary medicines. 

2. Unknown foods and medicines. 


In the examination of some of these substances the chemical method is all-im- 
portant, as in chemicals generally; in others the microscopical method is all-im- 
portant, as in meals, flours, spices; and again the bacteriological testing is all-im- 
portant, as in sewage, contaminated water, contaminated milk, infected foods and 
drinks generally, etc. A properly equipped analytical laboratory, whether fed- 
eral, state or private, should be prepared to apply all three methods. The bac- 
teriological investigations should be made by the micro-analyst rather than by the 
chemist, because of the closer relationship between bacteriology and microscopy. 


Just what work should or should not be done by the micro-analyst is as yet not 
definitely determined ; at least, there is no uniformity as to scope of action in the 
different analytical laboratories. Based upon experience and observation, it Is 
suggested that the following work be assigned to the micro-analyst : 


1. Gross and net weight determination of all such samples as require it. 
2. Moisture determination of substances which require it. 

3. Ash and acid insoluble determinations of substances which are primarily subject to 
microscopical analysis, as vegetable drugs, pills, powders, vegetable compound powders, ete. 

4. Use of certain special tests, as sublimation tests for benzoic acid, salicylic acid and boric 
acid; Grahe’s cinchona test, wheat gluten test, color reactions for boric acid, capsicum, guaiac, 
salicylic acid, morphine, etc., tests for cholesterol and phytosteral crystals, and others which 
may prove useful. 

5. Bacteriological testing of sera, vaccines, galenicals, syrups, milk, water, jams, jellies, 
catsups, ete. as may be required, following the method of the Society of the American 
Bacteriologists, and limiting the testing to determining the presence or absence of the colon 
bacillus and other sewage organisms, and the usual quantitative bacterial determinations for 
milk, water and other substances, of which the quality is usually based upon the quantitative 


bacterial content. 


Substances subject to analysis in the laboratories mentioned should be grouped 
or classified according to the special or preferred methods of examination to be 
applied. It is, of course, evident that in the majority of cases chemical as well as 
microscopical methods should be applied. In some cases even all three must be 
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used in order that conclusive results may be obtained. The following grouping 


is suggested : 
1. Substances in which the chemical analysis is of first importance. Chemicals generally, 
and chemicals in solution, alcohol, alcoholic drinks, flavoring extracts, syrups, oils, fats, etc. 


2. Substances in which the microscopical analysis is of first importance—vegetable sub- 
stances and preparations which are essentially of vegetable origin. Meats of all kinds, va- 
riously prepared, cooked, spiced, etc. 

3. Substances in which the chemical and microscopical examinations are of equal im- 
portance—assayable vegetable drugs, all prepared food substances with chemicals in solution, 
compound powders, pills, tablets. 

4. Substances to which the microscopical examination is not generally applied—chemicals, 
liquids in which the insoluble particles are slight in amount, as wines, brandies, beers, com- 
paratively pure solutions, etc. Here the centrifuge plays an important part. 


5. Substances in which the bacterial testing is of prime importance—milk, sewage or other- 
wise organically contaminated water supplies, and other liquids, beers, etc., contaminated 
foods generally. In this class of substances the microscopical and chemical examinations 
become necessary in addition to the bacteriological; in fact, a bacteriological test is incom- 
plete without the use of a good compound microscope. 


The work of the micro-analyst is, so to speak, on trial. The doubt in the 
minds of the critics is due, very largely, to the unsatisfactory results traceable to 
the efforts of those who are not sufficiently qualified. Even the most skillful 
analysts admit numerous defects and shortcomings in methods and in results. 
For example, the quantitative estimates based upon optical judgment are ap- 
proximate only, and with most workers there is a very marked tendency to make 
these estimates volumetric rather than gravimetric. This can in a measure be 
corrected by bringing into play the judgment of the relative weights of the sev- 
eral substances under comparison. For example, the amount of sand present in 
powdered belladonna root may be volumetrically estimated at 20 per cent. In 
this case the acid insoluble ash residue may show 35 to 40 per cent. of silica. An 
example like this also indicates why the micro-analyst should make the sand and 
ash determinations. The percentage estimates based upon microscopical exami- 
nation may vary within 25 to 50 per cent. when small amounts of admixtures are 
considered. For example, the actual amount of arrow-root starch in the so- 
called arrowroot biscuit is, I believe, 2.5 per cent. The micro-analyst’s estimates 
may range from a trace or small amount to 5 per cent. When the quantities of 
admixtures are large, from 30 to 90 per cent., the estimations may approximate 
within 10 or 15 per cent. of the actual amount present. These estimates can no 
doubt be made much more accurate by uniform methods of technique, aided by 
certain mechanical devices. For example, in the examination of vegetable pow- 
ders, spices, meals, flours and similar substances, the samples should be thor- 
oughly mixed, and slide mounts should be of standard and uniform thickness and 
the relative amounts of the ingredients should be estimated by means of micro- 
scope slides having uniform ruled squares of definite measuring value in mi- 
crons. These and other details in the methods should be more fully worked out. 

Several micro-analysts have declared themselves as opposed to giving per- 
centage estimates of the several ingredients of a compound. However, not to 
give the approximate percentages will cause great confusion and very materially 
lessen the value of the work done. For example, to report a pancake flour as 
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composed of “buckwheat and wheat flour, the former predominating,” instead of 
“buckwheat 75 per cent. and wheat 25 per cent.,” would certainly be unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The following examples will serve to explain the relative value of the chem- 
ical and microscopical analyses. Suppose the substance to be examined is a 
baby food. The microscope may reveal approximate percentages of oil globules, 
steam dextrinized wheat starch, unchanged wheat and arrowroot starch, wheat 
tissue and milk sugar. The chemical analysis will show a definite percentage of 
sugar, soluble starch, insoluble starch, fat, vegetable fiber and ash. This is a 
good example of a case where the two methods of analysis are of equal import- 
ance; one without the other would be unsatisfactory, incomplete and inconclu- 
sive. Again, the chemical assay may show that a sample of powdered or crude 
belladonna leaf contains 0.35 per cent. of mydriatic alkaloids, and yet the micro- 
scopical examinations may prove the presence of 30 per cent. or more of some 
foreign leaf. 

An adjunct in analytical work, much neglected by the chemist, is the organ- 
oleptic testing. This is especially important in the examination of unknown sub- 
stances, fruit products, spices, meats, etc., as it often gives a clue to the quality 
of the substances and to the means of getting quick results. 

The equipment and apparatus required by the micro-analyst is comparatively 
inexpensive, yet it is very earnestly advised to secure only those appliances which 
are useful or essential for the work in hand. The following list is submitted 
without entering into detail, as it may be assumed that the microscopist does not 
require detailed explanations : 


1. Simple lens. 
2. Compound microscope. 
a. Ocular with micrometer scale. 
b. Oculars, Nos. 2 and 4. 
c. Objectives, Nos. 3, 5 and 7. 
d. 1/12 in. oil-immersion objective for bacteriological work. 
3. Slides and covers. 
4. Section knife or razor, and strop. 
5. Polarizer, for the study of starches, crystals and other substances. Should be con- 
venient to use. The selenite plates are useful. 
6. Thoma-Zeiss hemacytometer; for counting yeast cells and bacteria. 
7. Stage mould and spore counter, as described in this paper (Figs. 1 and 2). 
8. Accurate metal or hard rubber millimeter ruler for measuring seeds (in fruit 
products), etc. 
9. The required glassware and adjunct apparatus. 
10. The required reagents. 
11. Equipment for making moisture determinations. 
12. Equipment for making ash determinations. 
13. Equipment for the required bacteriological determinations. 


The laboratory in which the work is done must be roomy, well-lighted, provid- 
ed with the necessary shelves, apparatus and supply cases, reference books, etc. 
The details cannot be given here. The analyst must see to it that the necessary 
things are provided. A skillful worker should have the tools of his choice, not 
those selected for him by some one not qualified to judge. 
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It is wholly impracticable to enter into a full discussion of the technique and 
methods to be employed by the micro-analyst. The following are mere sugges- 
tions which, it is hoped, may serve as a guide to a unification of methods. There 
are many other matters of detail which cannot be discussed in a brief report, such 
as the preparation of standard micro-chemical reagents, use of new reagents and 
the discontinuance of reagents which were at one time considered of great value 
but which later experiences have proven to be unessential, ete. 

A uniform tissue terminology is of great importance in comparing results in 
the critical examination of vegetable foods and drugs. The terms used should 
be uniformly interpreted and applied by all analysts. This does not appear to be 
the case, as will become evident from a comparison of the terms used by the sev- 
eral authors on botany and pharmacognosy. The following is a convenient class- 
ification of tissues, giving examples for purposes of ready demonstration. 


Trichomes or hair cells. 

Simple: Single-celled, walls thick or thin, smooth or rough, warty, etc.; as in tea, sage, 
apricot, peach, strawberry, raspberry, loganberry, etc. 

Many-celled, as in digitalis, hyoscyamus, belladonna, etc. Cell-walls may be smooth or 
rough, warty, etc. 

Aggregate or stellate; as in mallows, castanea, hamamelis, etc. 

Branching; as in mullein. 

Glandular; as in the mints, tobacco, nettle. Kamala and lupulin, are usually designated 
glands. 

Emergencies; rather rare and of no special diagnostic value. Pappus, chaff, etc 

Unusual trichomatic structures; T-shaped as in chrysanthemum, shield-shaped as in the 
olive leaf, etc. 
Epidermis. In plants, a single layer of cells including the trichomes above mentioned. The 
cells differ greatly as to thickness and form of cell-walls, as to cell-contents, etc. 
Cuticle: The outer or external wall, with various projections and markings. Variable 
in thickness. 

Vertical cell-walls: These may be wavy or straight, warty, porous, etc. | 

Stomata: Somewhat variable as to size but the structural variations are not sufficiently 
marked to be of any special diagnostic value. Their occurrence and distribution on 
upper and lower surfaces of leaves may be diagnostic. 

Nebenzellen (neighboring cells): May be of great diagnostic value, dependent upon 
arrangement, number, size and form of cells and character of cell-contents. 

Collenchyma. Angles of cell-walls thickened. 

Parenchymatous: Cells nearly isodiametric or slightly elongated, as in gentian. 
Bast-like. Cells much elongated, the usual form, as in labiate stems. (Characteristic 
thickenings of the angles of cells seen in transverse: section. ) 

Palisade cells or tissue. Elongated cells usually placed vertically to surface, as the palisade 
tissue of the leaves, of the seed-coat (or testa) of many seeds (bean, pea, mustard, apple 
and quince seed, etc.) 

Bast cells or bast fibers. Cell-walls with or without lignin, comparatively non-porous. Ends 
tapering pointed. 

Typical: Greatly elongated cells, extremely flexible, colorless, usually non-lignified. 
Typically developed in willow bark, in cotton-root bark, mezereum, etc. 
Sclerenchymatous: Short cells with greatly thickened usually porous lignified walls. 
Typically developed in the cinchona barks, cinnamon barks, sassafras bark, etc. 
Branching: Cells more or less branching at the ends, as in wild-cherry bark, soap 
~ bark, ete. 

Sclerenchyma or stone cells. Usually greatly thickened, porous walls, which are universally 

lignified. Many are of a brownish color. 
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Typical: Approximately isodiametric, may be thick walled, thin walled or with walls 
unevenly thickened. Widely distributed in the plant kingdom; féund in nut shells, 
in fruits, in barks, in roots, etc. 

Elongated or bast-like: Differ from bast cells in that the ends are truncate instead of 
tapering pointed. 
Branching: As in tea leaves, in some nut shells, seed pits, etc. 

Wood fibers or wood ceils. Differ from bast in that the fibers are more firmly bound 
together, always lignified, more porous, and ends usually very blunt, or truncate and 
diagonally cut. 

Tracheids. Resemble wood fibers very closely, cell-walls more porous, ends usually more 
tapering, always lignified. Typical bast, wood fibers and tracheids are similar as regards 
the diameter of fibers. 

Tracheids with bordered pits: As in the coniferae. 

Bast-like tracheids: Ends tapering pointed and comparatively non-porous. These are 

rarely of diagnostic value. 

Ducts or vessels. Always lignified. The following are the types as they occur in vascular 
bundles : 

Porous: The pores vary in form and size. Simple pores, diagonal, cats-eye pores, etc. 
Widely distributed among plants. 

Scalariform: The fern type of duct, sparingly present in other groups. 

Reticulate: A modification of the porous type. Very common in dicotyledonous herbs. 

Spiral: In herbs and grasses. 

Annular: In grasses, less common in other plant groups. 

Parenchymatous tissues. The predominating tissue in plant parts or organs. In its typical 
form the cells are approximately isodiametric, rather thin-walled and rather loosely 
united, leaving intercellular spaces. The cell-walls are never lignified. The following are 
the principal types: 

Parenchyma proper: Cell-walls thin, cells from isodiametric to somewhat elongated, 
as in roots, stems, rhizomes, tubers, etc. 

Pith: The central tissue of stems, rhizomes, roots. 

Bark parenchyma: Cell-walls are frequently suberized. Includes cork tissues. 

Endosperm tissue of seeds: Very variable as to thickness of walls. 

Fruit pulp: Thin walled, loosely united. 

Pericarp parenchyma. 

Leaf parenchyma or spongy tissue. 

Sieve tubes. Associated with vascular bundles. Typically developed in the cucurbi- 
taceous plants. Of no special diagnostic value. 

Crystal-bearing fibers. Widely distributed in barks and in some roots and stems. Typically 
developed in licorice root, cascara bark, ete. 

laticiferous ducts. Typically developed in figs, in dandelion, in milkweeds, and in other 
plants. 

Resin ducts. As in the bark and wood of pines. 

Glands. As in many leaves, such as buchu, eucalyptus, pilocarpus, bay, ete. 

Glandular cells. As in mace, allspice, ginger, etc. Usually contain resin and oil. 

Atypical cells and tissues. Essentially formative or immature, and of very little diagnostic 
value. Includes the so-called phloem tissue, cambium, cork cambium, phellogen, conduct- 
ing cells of the phloem portion of vascular bundles, apical cells, and immature cells 
generally. 


The terminology as it applies to cell-contents such as oils, starches, proteid 
granules, crystals, etc., is but little confused, and nothing more need to be said 
about it. There are certain micro-chemical tissue, cell and cell-content reagents, 
as iodine solution, zinc chlor-iodine solution, hydrated chloral solution, phloro- 
glucin solution, acids, alkalies, ete., which are universally employed. Their prep- 
aration and use require no further elucidation. 
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The skilled micro-analyst has little difficulty in determining the purity and 
comparative quality of the simple spices, as pepper, allspice, cloves, cinnamon 
and ginger. However matters are quite different when it comes to the exami- 
nation of powdered vegetable drugs, compound vegetable powders and vegetabie 
products of unknown composition. A thorough knowledge of and wide familiar- 
ity with cell-forms, tissue elements and formed-cell contents is an absolute essen- 
tial in order that accurately reliable and conclusive results may be obtained and 
serious confusion may be avoided. Such differences in the reports of findings by 
micro-analysts as one from time to time comes to notice are in part due to the 
personal equation, in part due to variable methods and differences in judgment 
in estimating the quantity of tissue elements present and in part (as already in- 
dicated) due to a lack of extensive and intensive experience. 


Since only a very few micro-analysts have had the desirable and necessary ex- 
perience in the critical examination of vegetable drugs it would prove of the 
greatest assistance to prepare careful descriptions of the microscopical charac- 
ters of the vegetable drugs official in the United States Pharmacopoeia, such de- 
scriptions to include official fineness, the organoleptic characteristics and a brief 
mention of those negative histologic characters as may prove useful in determin- 
ing more readily the purity and quality of the drug under examination. These 
descriptions to serve as authentic guides (rather than as a work of authorative 
reference) for micro-analysts in federal as well as in state and private pure food 
and drugs laboratories. The following are submitted as examples of the proposed 
official descriptions. In this matter the U. S. P. Revision Committee would no 
doubt welcome a proposition of cooperation, as it is recommended to include a 
description of the microscopical characters of vegetable powders in the forthcom- 
ing ninth decennial revision of the U. S. P. 


1. ACONITUM NAPELLUS ROOT. 

a. Fineness—No. 60. Class A.* 

b. Light brown color. 

c. Faint odor; recalling horseradish when moistened. 

d. Sweetish, soon very acridly pungent, producing a benumbing effect. Acridity marked 
in fauces and quite persistent. 

e. Histology: Abundant rather thick-walled but otherwise typical parenchyma, filled 
with starch; few thin-walled, light yellowish-brown, porous mostly rectangular scleren- 
chyma cells; ducts porous with trace of spiral and reticulate. Starch granules compound, 
twos and fours and some aggregates (5 to 9); hili centric and distinct in larger granules; 
single granules 5 to 15 microns; polarizing bands quite distinct, broad and right angled. 
Typical (polygonal) thick-walled slerenchyma and bast wanting; practically no trichomes; 

fibrous tissue (tracheids and wood fibers) sparingly present. 

A. Fisheri and A. variegatum contain more abundant sclerenchyma (rectangular and often 
considerably elongated). Sclerenchyma wanting in Japanese aconite. All aconites acridly 
pungent. 

2. ATROPA BELLADONNA, LEAF AND HERB. 

a. No. 60. Class B. 

b. Rather dull green to greenish brown. 

c. Somewhat fragrant; heavy nauseous when moist. 

d. Somewhat bitter and pungent. 


* See No. 12 of Summarizing Suggestions at close of this report. 
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e. Largely negative characters, excepting the leaf parenchyma cells filled with micro- 
crystalline calcium oxalate and the usually much broken, sparingly present, thin-walled, 
3- to 5-celled, simple trichomes; stem tissue abundant; characteristic seed tissue and a few 
oval elliptical pollen grains. 

Acicular crystals, sclerenchyma cells, thick-walled trichomes or thick-walled epidermal 
cells, wanting. 


3. ATROPA BELLADONNA ROOT. 

2. No. 60. Class A. 

b. Light brownish gray. 

c. Nearly odorless—slight :soil odor. 

d. Sweetish ; somewhat bitter and pungent. 

e. Abundant typical parenchyma filled with starch; some parenchyma cells filled with 
micro-crystalline calcium oxalate; fibrous tissue sparingly present. Starch granules simple 
to compound, 6 to 17 microns; hili distinct, excentric; polarizing bands distinct in direct 
ratio to size of granules. 

There should be comparatively little fibrous tissue; no true bast and no sclerenchyma; no 
trichomes and no acicular crystals. 


An active committee could, within a period of one year, prepare descriptions, 
as indicated in the examples cited, of all of the official vegetable drugs. To do 
this it would be desirable to draw upon the work already done by European and 
American pharmacognosists, verifying and checking the results recorded by a 
careful reexamination of selected drug samples of known purity. 

The organoleptic tests are indeed valuable adjuncts to the microscopical work. 
There is, however, some variation of opinion regarding the interpretation and 
valuation which is to be placed on comparisons of color, odor and taste, even 
among those having had considerable experience and endowed with a fairly nor- 
mal special sense development. Our color terminology is in great confusion, and 
so far as the olfactory sense is concerned, there are only comparatively few 
odors or flavors which admit of ready comparison such as tea flavor, coffee odor, 
vanilla odor, raspberry flavor, loganberry flavor, and the odor of such drugs as 
valerian, cubeb, fenugreek, asafetida, aloes, turpentine, camphor, calamus, etc., 
and the odor of the spices. Our comparative judgment of tastes is more reliable. 
Much experience is necessary to form fairly reliable estimates of flavors (as- 
sociations of tastes and odors), though pure fruit flavors are, as a rule, readily 
distinguishable, as that of apples, dried apples, peach, dried peach, quince and 
strawberry. Manufactured fruit preparations generally lose much of their 
flavor due to many causes, as cooking, steaming, fermentative changes, presence 
of decayed (mouldy) fruits, mixing of several kinds of fruits or fruit juices, etc., 
to say nothing of the wholly artificial or imitation fruit flavors and so-called fruit 
products which have little or no fruit in their composition. 

We shall give a few tests which have proven especially useful in the examina- 
tion of drugs and food products. It will be found that many of the test results 
are largely approximate, and some of them are primarily intended to serve as 
aids or checks to the chemical examination. 


I. METHODS USEFUL IN THE EXAMINATION OF VEGETABLE DRUGS, SPICES, ETC. 


1. Mace Test. To a pinch of the powdered mace add 10 per cent. sodium hydroxide 
solution. Banda or true mace changes color only slightly, whereas wild or Bombay mace 
turns a deep orange color. 
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2. Conium Test. To the substance to be tested for the presence of conium fruits (as 
anise, caraway or other unbelliferous fruits), add 25 per cent. sodium or potassium hydroxide 
solution. In the presence of one per cent or more of conium fruits a distinct mouse odor 
is developed in time (10 minutes to one-half hour). This test is not reliable with old 
unbelliferous fruits, as many of them develop a more or less marked mouse odor with 
alkalies. 

3. Lignin Test. The classic phlorglucin-hydrochloric acid test is useful in making esti- 
mates of the amount of lignified tissue present, as in old belladonna root, aconite roots and 
stems, lobelia herb, fruit products, spices, etc. 

4. Grahe’s Cinchona Test. Drive the moisture from the inner surface of a small test- 
tube by holding it over a Bunsen burner. Into this dried test-tube place a pinch of finely 
powdered cinchona bark (No. 80) and heat rather carefully over an alcohol lamp or Bunsen 
burner. When the bark begins to char, red fumes begin to fill the tube and condense on the 
side of the tube as a reddish purplish liquid. The intensity of the reaction is approximately 
proportional (direct proportion) to the percentage of alkaloids present. Some skill and 
experience is necessary to perform this test well. The tube must not be heated too quickly 
or too much, and the powder should be uniformly fine. 

5. Beaker Sand Test. Pour a definite amount of the powdered spice or vegetable drug 
into a beaker, add water, stir until the sand is washed away from the vegetable particles 
and settles to the bottom of the beaker. Let a stream of water run into beaker so as to 
wash out the vegetable matter. The final washing and decanting must be done carefully so 
as not to lose the sand. Salt brine may be used instead of water, should the vegetable mat- 
ter have a comparatively high specific gravity. Dry sand and weigh to obtain the percentage 


of sand present. 


6. Ash Determination. According to the regulation method. The percentage of the acid-— 


insoluble residue should also be determined. It should be borne in mind that the ash determi- 
nation gives only approximate results as far as the presence of clay and dirt is concerned, 
since the organic matter of dirt is combustible. The ash percentage varies extremely in vege- 
table drugs, especially in herbs and leaves. The sand percentage is comparatively high in 
those herbs and leaves having abundant trichomes, especially if the drug plants (or herbaceous 
spices) bearing such trichomes are grown in dry sandy soil. Dirt (and sand) percentage 
is apt to be high in roots and rhizomes, particularly when rootlets are abundant and when 
the gathering is carelessly done. 

C. H. LaWall and H. A. Bradshaw have prepared a table of ash contents of representative 
air-dried crude vegetable drugs which will serve as a very valuable guide for micro-analysts, 


in making ash determinations. 
(To be continued) 


ON DRUG STANDARDS. 


WILBUR L. SCOVILLE, DETROIT, MICH. 


The present plan of the Pharmacopoeia of making a minimum standard of a 
drug the real standard for that drug is not a satisfactory plan. To say that 
because in certain years it is impossible to get very much stramonium, for 
instance, which will assay 0.25 per cent. of alkaloids, therefore it is necessary to 
make this lower quality a standard drug, though in other years it is comparatively 
easy to obtain the drug containing twice this amount of alkaloid, is not a scientific 
way of setting standards. It is making commercial conditions the basis of scientific 
usage. It is placing too much emphasis on commercial variations in drug quality. 

Commercial variations must, of course, be taken into consideration, for this is 
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more a commercial than a scientific question, and one cannot demand impossi- 
bilities, but to make these variations the sole, or even the main, consideration is 
not at all necessary. 

The error in the plan lies in the fact that drugs are not in themselves medit- 
caments, but are the material from which medicaments are made. The real 
medicament is the preparation, i. e., the extract, fluidextract, tincture, or infusion 
or decoction. The drug itself is never used by the great majority of physicians, 
and but rarely used by a small minority. Even the preparations which still fill 
the market and contain crude drugs in small quantities, are relics of old-time 
methods and need revision. I refer here, of course, only to drugs which are 


standardized. 
When a physician wishes in these days to administer aconite, or belladonna or 


nux vomica, he orders the tincture or extract or fluidextract—not the drug itself. 


Hence the preparation, not the drug, is the real standard of medication. This is 
true even to opium, when Powdered Opium, itself a standardized preparation, 
is the form used when the powdered form is desired. 

So it is entirely rational to make the preparation the basis of standardization, 
and not the drug. It is the real medicament, and the drug is but the raw material 
from which it is made. 

It is quite as reasonable to demand that if a low-standard drug be employed 
in manufacturing, enough of it shall be used to produce a satisfactory prepara- 
tion, as to allow of a high-standard drug being used in a small proportion to 
produce a low-standard preparation. If a high-quality drug may be diluted, a 
low-quality drug should be multiplied. And in either case, essentially the same 
results are obtained in the preparation. So the important question is not whether 
a high-standard or a low-standard drug is employed for manufacturing, but 
whether the preparation made for use in medication is of standard quality. 

Hence drugs should be considered as manufacturing material, and any grade 
which will produce standard preparations in any proportion that may be prac- 
ticable, should be allowed. The Pharmacopoeia may reasonably reduce the re- 
quirements for all alkaloidal drugs, and raise the standard for preparations. 
Economic considerations will limit the minmum standards more effectively than 
any arbitrary standard. 

A standard drug is mostly a hypothetical drug. Nature rarely produces it. If 
she ever does, it is by accident. But standard preparations are obtained facts, 
and can be obtained from widely varying material. Adulteration should, of course, 
be excluded, but natural variations should be allowed to all practical limits. It is 
not, in fact, necessary for the Pharmacopoeia to place any limits on the alkaloidal 
contents of its drugs when it establishes standards for the preparations of those 
drugs. Aconite must be aconite, belladonna must be belladonna, etc., but tincture 
of aconite must not only be made from aconite root, but must contain a stated 
amount of aconite alkaloids, and extract of belladonna must contain its standard 
amount of belladonna alkaloids as well as be made from belladonna leaves. The 
manufacturer deserves the credit that is due him for skill and judgment in pro- 
ducing acceptable results that stilted formulas do not offer him. The product, 
not the formula or method, is the important thing. 

Economic considerations will force an operator to decide whether he will make 
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a fluidextract twice as strong as the drug that is offered, or whether he must 
reject that drug and insist on one two or three times as strong. But this is 
immaterial to the physician who desires reliable and standard medicaments, but is 
little concerned as to how they are obtained. 

The elimination of definite standards for alkaloidal drugs would necessitate but 
little change in the present Pharmacopoeial formulas for preparations of those 
drugs, and would relieve the Pharmacopoeia from its present assumed responsi- 
bility for certain economic losses. The Eighth Revision not only recognizes that 
there are limits to economic production in fluidextracts and tinctures, but in a 
number of instances it defines what those limits may be. 

For instance, it requires that Nux Vomica shall contain not less than 1.25 per 
cent. of Strychnine, but the fluidextract need contain but 1 per cent. (w.v.) ; that 
is, the fluidextract does not represent even a hypothetical standard drug. 

The reason is plain enough. Nux Vomica is a very difficult drug to exhaust, 
and the Pharmacopoeia definitely recognizes the fact. But it also stands sponsor 
for the statement that a loss of 20 per cent. of the value of the drug is satisfac- 
tory. 

Now, economic production depends upon a number of factors, such as facilities, 
the value of the time of the operator, waste, and personal skill. These will vary 
greatly. What is economical production in one place may be far from it in another 
And since the Pharmacopoeia cannot restrict economic factors, it is inconsistent 
for it to define economic limits. Moreover, it is quite unnecessary. Practically 
the only attention paid to it at present is to take advantage of the allowance. 

But if the Pharmacopoeia makes the fluidextract the basis of standardization 
and simply directs that it, in this case, shall be made from Nux Vomica of unde- 
fined alkaloidal strength (or of hypothetical strength), but must contain a stated 
amount of alkaloids, and must be made with a stated menstruum, then the 
operator must be responsible not only for the product, but for economic produc- 
tion. This is simply a law of production which has been hitherto applied to all 
commercial products except pharmaceuticals. It should now be applied to these. 
Such a function does not belong to the Pharmacopoeia. 

In support of the contention that drugs, in themselves are but manufacturing 
material, let me call attention to the fact that in the present formulas of the Phar- 
macopoeia but one alkaloidal drug is used as such. Powdered Ipeca is used in 
Powder of Ipecac and Opium, and in Compound Laxative Pills. The latter is 
to be dropped, leaving but one for the next Pharmacopoeia. Besides this, Powdered 
Jalap—a resin-standardized drug—is used in Compound Powder of Jalap. 

Just two preparations for the next Pharmacopoeia in which standardized 
powdered drugs are used, and both of these are relics of old-time pharmacy and 
had their reputations established long before standardization came into use. It is 
indeed a question whether the amount of alkaloids in the Ipecac used in Dover’s 
Powder is of any real consequence. 

In other instances in which powdered drugs are used in preparations, by far 
the greater number are used as flavors, diluents, or excipients. Extracts have in 
most cases taken the place of powdered drugs in pills, ointments, suppositories, 
etc., and the tendency is strongly in that direction. It is of advantage to encourage 
that tendency. The plan here proposed will do that. 
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In the following lists are given the results of numerous assays of alkaloidal 
drugs, extending over a period of 6 to 10 years, and which indicate normal varia- 
tions in those drugs. It is not expected that final deductions will be made from 
these lists alone, for other similar reports are available. But these are offered as 
a contribution on which a new plan of standardization may be based. The plan, 
not the suggested standards, is the real issue. 


Aconite. 
0.55% 
6 between.......... 0.55 and 0.65% 
6 between.......... 0.65 and 0.75% 
0.75% 
27 assays. 


Fluidextract should represent 0.65% w.v. 
Tincture should represent 0.065 w.v. 


Belladonna Leaf. 


0.26% 
43 between.......... 0.26 and 0.35% 
35 between.......... 0.35 and 0.45% 
0.45% 


105 assays. 
Extract should represent 1.6% alkaloids. 
Tincture should represent 0.04% alka- 
loids. 


Belladonna Root. 


0.36% 
32 between.......... 0.36 and 0.46% 
35 between.......... 0.46 and 0.56% 
0.56% 
89 assays. 


Fluidextract should represent 0.50% w.v. 


Colchichum Seed. 


0.56% 
4 between.......... 0.56 and 0.76% 
14 assays. 


Fluidextract should represent 0.60% w.v. 
Tinture should represent 0.06% w.v. 


Hydrastis. 
2.5% 
8 vetween............ 2.5 and 3.0% 
Se 3.0 and 3.5% 
3.5% 
34 assays. 


Fluidextract should represent 3.0% alka- 
loids w.v. 

Tincture should represent 0.6% alka- 
loids w.v. 


Guarana. 
4% 
17 assays. 

Fluidextract should represent 4% w.v. 

Hyoscyamus. 
20 between.......... 0.05 and 0.07% 
24 between.......... 0.07 and 0.08% 
16 between.......... 0.08 and 0.10% 
88 assays. 


Extract should contain 0.30%. 
Fluidextract should contain 0.750% w.v. 
Tincture should contain 0.0075% w.v. 


Ipecac. 
17 between.......... 2.0 and 2.25% 
2.25% 


78 assays. 
Fluidextract should contain 2.0% w.v. 


Nux Vomica. 
Pieces should contain 2.0% alka- 
oids. 


Physostigma 
0.11 to 0.78% 
Extract should contain 2.0%. 
Tincture should contain 0.02%. 


Pilocarpus. 
0.60% 
2 between.......... 0.60 and 0.75% 
0.75% 
13 assays. 


Fluidextract should contain 0.75% w.v. 


Stramonium Leaf. 


0.26% 
57 between.......... 0.25 and 0.36% 
36 between.......... 0.36 and 0.45% 

110 assays. 


Extract should contain 1.5%. 
Tincture should contain 0.835% w.v. 


DISCUSSION. 
Charles Caspari, Jr., asked Mr. Scoville whether he leaned to the idea that all standards 
throughout the world of crude drugs should be abolished in the Pharmacopoeia. Mr. Sco- 
ville responded that he thought this would be a wise thing to do. He re‘erred, of course, 
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to alkaloidal standards only, not botanical. His position was that the process of assay should 
be continued, but that no standard should be required. Mr. Caspari suggested that it was 
the purpose of the process to determine the alkaloidal content, and the different processes 
would yield different percentages of alkaloid. Mr. Scoville agreed to this, but said the 
process itself should be standardized. 


Continuing, Mr. Caspari said he could see where the retail pharmacist would be put in a 
pitiable condition by the elimination of all standards as to crude drugs for the Pharmacopoeia ; 
that if the Pharmacopoeia gave an assay method, without attempting to apply it to a stan- 
dard, it would not be used at all by the retail pharmacist. If the Pharmacopoeia did not 
demand a minimum alkaloidal strength or standard for drugs, any kind of belladonna leaf, 
for example, might be considered to answer, whether the alkaloidal percentage of the leaf 
ran down as low as two-tenths or up as high as eight-tenths. Very few retail pharmacists, 
he said, standardized their preparations. He could see where this would be an excellent 
plan for the manufacturers, but he thought the minimum standard required by the Pharma- 
copoeia was not only a safeguard, but an absolute necessity, for those retail pharmacists who 
choose to make their own preparations. Without a minimum standard, the pharmacist 
might proceed to exhaust a drug very carefully, and then reason that, as he had done so, 
he must necessarily have about the required amount of alkaloid in the finished product. 
This situation, Mr. Caspari said, had been brought forcibly to his attention in the last year, 
in his new work of drug-control for the state of Maryland, where many pharmacists had 
been brought before the commission for putting forth preparations too low in strength— 
laundanum and other preparations. They had not tested their drugs nor standardized their 
preparations, but thought that if they used a certain per cent. of powdered opium, for illus- 
tration, they would get a certain per cent. of the tincture of opium afterwards. The manu- 
facturer, Mr. Caspari said, was already protected, because he had the right, under the law, 
to buy a two-per cent. drug, if he desired to do so. He expressed the hope that Mr. Scoville 
would not push this to the point of asking the Revision Committee to abolish all standards. 
He could see trouble for the retail pharmacist, if this suggestion was carried out. As Mr. 
Scoville has stated, nature had not been so kind as to produce drugs of uniform alkaloidal 
strength,—aconite, belladonna, hyoscyamus, and so on,—and if the retail pharmacist was not 
to be entirely eliminated, a minimum standard for crude drugs was necessary for his guid- 
ance. The standardization of preparations was all right, but this did not do away with the 
necessity for a minimum standard for crude drugs. Mr. Caspari concluded by saying that 
he could not see the force of the claim that alkaloidal standards for crude drugs should be 
abolished. 


Mr. Frederick T. Gordon said he did not think Mr. Scoville could have been present at 
the meeting of the Section on Education and Legislation last night and heard Mr. Rusby’s 
address there, in which he showed the vital necessity of the accuracy of the Pharmacopoeial 
definitions. He said that if there were not Pharmacopoeial standards for the alkaloids of 
crude drugs, the importation of practically anything in the way of crude drugs would be per- 
missible. As an example of the undesirable proposals to alter the Pharmacopoeial require- 
ments as to crude drugs imported into this country, he instanced the case of colocynth, and 
quoted from Mr. Rusby’s paper to show that it was now being urged by certain interested 
parties that the word “peeled” be omitted from the definition, so that the Federal authorities 
would hereafter be required to prevent the importation of this drug, all of which was 
peeled. Mr. Gordon expressed it as his opinion that it was absolutely essential that a 
minimum standard for all alkaloidal drugs should be established in the Pharmacopoeia, and 
that none of these drugs should be admitted into the country below the standard set. 


Charles E. Caspari thought that if Mr. Scoville’s idea was carried out, the best thing to 
do was to omit from the Pharmacopoeia all crude drugs. What was the use, he asked, of 
having belladonna official, if there was no standard for it? If it was not used in powdered 
form in any galenical or medicine, but only used in the preparation, why have a standard 
at all? The tendency had been to establish a purity rubric in the Pharmacopoeia, and then 
determine whether or not the article in question satisfied that rubric. The standard for an 
alkaloidal drug corresponded to the rubric for purity of a chemical. Mr. Caspari thought, 
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however, that the legal aspect of this matter was far more important than the value of it to 
the manufacturing or retail pharmacist. His idea was, that if the standard for the drug was 
omitted, then the drug should be omitted altogether from the Pharmacopoeia. The state- 
ment made by the writer that the minimum quality or standard should be taken as the 
official one, he heartily concurred in; but simply because from year to year certain plants 
did not produce a uniform alkaloidal content was no reason, in his opinion, why the minimum 
should be changed or done away with. He thought the Pharmacopoeial Committee should 
have the right to state what the standard should be, regardless of fluctuating conditions. 
Whether the preparation should be standardized, he thought, should depend on whether the 
therapeutic or pharmaceutical results were the same. Take cinchona, for illustration: There 
was a standard for its quinine content, but a very loose standard for the other alkaloids 
present, although it was well known that the therapeutic action of cinchona depended not 
wholly upon the quinine, nor wholly upon the other alkaloids; it was quite possible that the 
therapeutic effect of the different alkaloids present might in some way modify the ultimate 
therapeutic action. 


Chairman F. R. Eldred said that while he recognized the difficulties attending the fixing 
of a minimum standard, owing to the fluctuations of the strength of crude drugs from year 
to year, nevertheless he regarded it as imperative that such a standard should be established 
—though it should not be fixed so high that, in some years, we would be utterly unable to 
obtain the standard drug. He agreed with Chas. Caspari, Jr., that it would do an injustice 
to the retail pharmacist to deprive him of such standards, as it would open the way to his 
having any kind of drugs put on him, without any recourse whatever. He likewise believed 
it would work a hardship on the manufacturer. In some cases it was very difficult to obtain 
the drug at all, because it was not admitted; there had been great scarcity of certain drugs 
on that account. This, however, was the lesser of the two evils. The manufacturer would 
be in worse shape if any kind of drug was admitted to the country, and would find it more 
difficult to get good drugs than now, when they were in a measure protected by the minimum 
standard. If a drug were shown to be below the minimum standard, he could reject it; 
otherwise, he might have to accept it, because while they would buy on sample, sampling 
as it was carried on today by the dealers was very unsatisfactory, and in many cases the 
manufacturers received samples entirely too small to represent the lot of drug. He cited a 
case where the house with which he was connected had attempted to prove forty bales of 
nux vomica, where all the samples submitted had probably been taken out of one bag. They 
therefore declined to make use of any samples taken in a way not reasonably safe to indicate 
the value of the drug. He believed that minimum standards were necessary for the pro- 
tection of the retail pharmacist. 


Chas. Caspari, Jr., emphasized the statement that a minimum alkaloidal standard should be 
maintained in the Pharmacopoeia. As shown by Mr. Rusby’s paper last night, unless a 
minimum standard was demanded for a crude drug, a miller might purchase a thousand 
pounds of belladonna, say, ‘grind it and sell it to the retail trade of the country, and if it 
happened to be a low grade of belladonna,—or a low grade of pilocarpus, for example,— 
if he had a Pharmacopoeial standard, he could quickly test the drug, and thus get the official 
preparation. Without such a standard, he was absolutely at sea. 

Mr. Scoville might suggest that he assay the crude drug; but he might do that and find 
it so low grade that it could not be used at all. Mr. Caspari said that though he was not 
now recognized as a retail pharmacist, he confessed to having a warm spot in his heart for 
him, and he desired to give him all the protection. possible, and he was earnestly in favor 
of the retention of minimum standards in the Pharmacopoeia. 

Charles E. Caspari, speaking again on this subject, said that Mr. Scoville might go a step 
farther, and suggest the omission even of galenical preparations from the Pharmacopoeia, 
because, after all was said and done, it was the alkaloid in drugs that produced the thera- 
peutic effect; and, therefore, if it was desired to give aconite, why not give aconitine? And 
so with opium, and other drugs. 

Mr. F. T. Gordon also spoke again on this subject, and said that this whole matter re- 
volved around the question of dollars and cents. He was satisfied that if the Pharmacopocia 
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contained no standards for crude drugs, the United States would become a dumping-ground 
for inferior drugs. The pure foods and drugs laws of the several states were based on the 
Pharmacopoeia, practically, and if no standard was established, anything would be permis- 
sible. He agreed with Mr. Scoville that the standardization of the finished product was 
highly important, because that was what was used by the patient; but this was not all of it. 
Those engaged in the wholesale drug business were not in the business for their health, 
but to make money out of it, and he believed that it was absolutely necessary to retain 
minimum standards in the Pharmacopoeia for the protection of the retail pharmacist. 


Mr. Scoville closed the discussion upon his paper, and defended his position. He said 
that when he wrote this paper and spoke of it to a friend, he had been warned that he was 
“liable to get into hot water;” that he had proposed a radical thing, and one that would 
meet with strong opposition. The discussion this morning had shown that he had failed 
to make himself clear. First, he had stated that the Pharmacopoeial method of making a 
minimum standard was not very desirable, and nobody had objected. Second, he had said 
that crude drugs were not the medicaments used, but the raw material from which they 
were made, and nobody had objected. Then lie had said that the Pharmacopoeia should not 
have fixed standards for crude drugs, and here was where the trouble had come. This did 
not mean, he said, that standard drugs would not be sold. They were sold long before the 
Pharmacopoeia had made such requirement. Standard drugs had been sold for thirty years 
or more. 


Mr. Scoville said that he could not see the logic of saying that the manufacturer or large 
dealer must be restricted, and the retail pharmacist trusted to do absolutely the honest 
thing. He did not think the retail pharmacist was any better or any worse than anybody 
else, on the average. It was the same thing here as if the state of Colorado were to say 
to a man, “You cannot take any ore out of this mine, unless it shows a certain percentage 
of gold to the ton, and then you can do anything you like.” This was where the standariza- 
tion of drugs was at fault. The only thing that the public used—that which produced the 
medicinal effect—was the preparation, and it could not be assumed that because a drug was 
up to a certain standard the preparation was all right. He was not making any plea for the 
manufacturers, for they could take care of themselves, but his position meant an elevation 
in standards. It meant that the minimum standard for crude drugs should no longer prevail, 
but that the actual strength of the preparation should be found. The whole question hinged 
upon what the public used. The retail pharmacist would not be hurt, because assayed drugs 
would be on the market, subject to his order. As to the point that had been made that 
some drugs might fall as low as one-fifth of the standard now required, Mr. Scoville claimed 
that it would not be economical to use drugs of that low grade. The idea was for the 
druggist to control his preparations; if not, he was not protecting the public. As matters 
stood now, the inspectors were given something to talk about, but that was all. Where 
drugs could not be standardized, restrictions must be placed around them as far as possible. 
But where the preparation, the thing used, could be controlled, it could be told whether 
it was of the proper quality and strength. This was his contention. Mr. Scoville said he 
did not suppose this would knock the standards out of the Pharmacopoeia, but he believed 
it would lead to it in time, simply because it was right. 

In conclusion, Mr. Scoville said he was not opposing any laws, and not intending to put 
any obstruction in the way of legal protection. He did not see how it would make any 
difference to the retail pharmacist, but did see that the drug inspectors might be bothered; 
“but without that bother,” he said, “your pure food inspection does not amount to that!” 
(a snap of his fingers). To sum up his position, he thought the Pharmacopoeia had better 
recognize the differences existing in the raw materials of medication, and pay more attention 
to what the patient was actually taking. 
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Section on Pharmacoporias and Hormularies 
Papers Presented at the Sixtieth Annual Convention 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON PHARMACOPOEIAL REVISION. 


R. H. NEEDHAM, PH. C. 


A Pharmacopeeia is primarily a book of standards. The establishment of 
standards must be left to those men who are thoroughly familiar with pharma- 
ceutical and physiological chemistry and drug assaying. We trust that these men 
will adopt only those short and concise processes which are adaptable to ordinary 
conditions, such as will be found in most of the laboratories of Colleges of Phar- 
macy. 

In considering the subject of revision the most important question would appear 
to be, “What shall be revised; or rather, what shall be retained, dropped or 
added?” For one, I am more interested in what drugs shall be dropped, than I 
am in what drugs shall be retained or added. Past experience has demonstrated 
that there will be plenty of drugs retained and a host will knock for admittance, 
enough in all to make a book twice as large as the last revision. 

I will try to confine my remarks to crude organic drugs and salts, taking up 
the different ones sine seriatim, commenting as I proceed. I might enumerate 
them much more rapidly, but simply listing them would be tiresome and uninter- 
esting, besides I would fail utterly in creating the impression I wish to make. 

I firmly believe the foliowing drugs I am about to enumerate should be dropped 
from the Pharmacopeeia and | will set forth my reasons with each drug as it is 
taken up. Having spent a number of years in a pharmacy and medical school, 
and being connected with a hospital, and keeping in close touch with clinical work 
and the drug trade, I feel that at least some of my criticisms are well founded 
and deserve attention and consideration. 

Cuonprus is almost unheard of outside of the Materia Medicas and the Na- 
tional Formulary, where a single preparation is mentioned. 

Uxmus is never sold as a mucilage, the whole bark cannot be adulterated and 
the powdered is rarely. 

HuMULtvws is valuable only as a source of Lupulim, the hops being sold in pack- 
ages loose pressed or packed, coming under the Pure Food label. 

STAPHISAGRIA is good for Pediculi, but evidently Kerosene is used forty times 
to its once. 

ParREiRA is noted for the interest that it arouses in the study of vegetable his- 
tology ; its concentric zones and wood wedges placing it in a class peculiar to 
itself. 

GUAIACUM is a resinous product that every one knows deteriorates with age 
and exposure, losing its efficiency as a tonic and alterative. Those doing work in 
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urinalysis know that tincture made from the above is worthless. Physicians 
obtain better results with fresh tincture in treatment of rheumatism. | plead that 
guaiac wood as chips or raspings take its place, giving the druggist something 
with which to make a fresh tincture, so useful in making blood tests. 

Limonis succus should be left to the soda fountain men, who are using lime 
juice and other vegetable acids in place of it. 

RHUS GLABRA is never used nor prescribed except in prescriptions’ examples. 
Its use as a remedial agent amounts to nothing. 

MEZEREUM has long enjoyed the reputation of an anti-syphilitic, but should 
give way to more effective remedies. 

SUMBUL seems to be used only in patents and proprietaries, and as such only 
is it prescribed. 

Manna should be dropped with the only preparation into which it enters, i. e. 
Compound Infusion of Senna, another heirloom preparation. 

. ApocyNuM may be a good diuretic, but it is nowhere near digitalis, when it 
comes to prescriptions and the treatment of diseases requiring a diuretic and 
heart stimulant. 

| Pepo, poor old pumpkin seed, belongs with the other melon seeds, and should 
be listed in seed catalogues. Grandmas will always continue to use it, but the 
space it takes up in the U. S. P. can be put to better use. 

ELATERINUM is useful to make students study, as it enters into the only official 
tritutrate. No one doubts its purgative effect, but very few physicians or drug- 
gists have ever seen the tritutrate or elaterinum. 
~ Taraxacum, like Sarsaparilla, will be hard to throw out, as it has a reputation 
established by generations of prescribers and users. All the same, it should go, 
for there are many other better bitter tonics. The pharmaceutical manufacturers 
may desire that the dandelion be retained for their sole benefit, but I am in favor 
of letting it go. 

Lactucarium. Let us open the door and throw this drug out. Its sole use 
as far as I can find has been to add work in materia medica and to theoretically 
make tincture and syrup of lactucarium. 
| QOpir pDEODORATA. This preparation of opium has no right to a place in the 
‘Pharmacopeeia, as there is not a single preparation into which it enters, besides 
lwe have deodorized tincture of opium made by quite a different process. Once 
ina great while a physician prescribes Pulvis Opii Deodorata, though the deodor- 
lized tincture is more frequently used in prescriptions. There is no necessity for 
‘retaining granulated opium, as anyone knows, who has ever made laudanum, that 
the granular form of the powder does not aid in the least bit and that the pow- 
dered opium works just as well. 

PyreturumM. There is little or no demand for the root or its preparations, 
which is not used internally. 

Moscuus. Principally used by perfumers; neither it nor the tincture is ever 
prescribed any more, bromides and other sedatives having completely taken its 
place. Besides, pure Tonquin Musk is too high in price to make it a profitable 
prescription drug, were it used. I call this drug an heirloom also. 
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Under the salts, there are a number of small therapeutic value and their sale 
is little or nothing. I will confine my remarks to those salts which are of slight 
interest to either physician or druggist. 

Sopit ACETAS is taking up space in the Pharmacopeeia needlessly, as Potassium 
Actetate is almost universally prescribed. 

SopII BISULPHISs is so similar in use and action to sodium sulphite that we have 
no need of this salt in the Pharmacopeeia. Many drug stores never stock this 
drug, as there is no demand for it. 

Sopit CHLORAS, like its very similar preparation, Potassium Chlorate, is used 
entirely in mouth washes and gargles and for making chlorine water. It is never 
prescribed. 

Sopil PHENOLSULPHONAS. For a number of years we have been observing the 
clinical results of all the phenolsulphonates, with the conclusion that they are very 
unreliable. So convinced are the practitioners of this failure on the part of the 
salts as to their value as intestinal antiseptics that they have ceased to be pre- 
scribed, the formaldehyde compounds having taken their place. 

AMMONII IopIpDUM. A very deliquescent salt, almost impossible to keep in a 
crystalline form, used once in a great while in place of potassium iodide and in 
liniments. This salt is always a loss to the druggist and if wanted in liniments 
the physician can prescribe tincture of iodine and ammonia water. 


MANAGNI SULPHAS as a tonic has completely fallen into disuse, other tonics 
having taken its place. Let us drop it. 

LiTHII CARBONAS. A salt with a reputation never established. Said to be a 
uric acid and calculi solvent, but probably insoluble in the stomach. Its affinity 
for acid phosphates is questionable. 

CERI OXALAS. Another heirloom from previous Pharmacopeeias, which has 
passed, as the late Grover Cleveland would say, “into innocous desuetude.” I 
suggest that it remain that way and not be retained in the Pharmacopeeia. As a 
sedative for nausea it is no longer used. 

BETANAPHTHOL. A coal tar derivative of little antiseptic value in medicine. 
Once in a while it is prescribed, but not enough to warrant its retention in the 
U.S. P. I would also suggest dropping the spirit of nitroglycerin which as a 
spirit is completely surpassed in strength and efficiency when used as nitroglycerin 
straight in granules—not tablets. 


I further suggest the following additions: 

SANTALUM ALBUM. It is just as important that this drug, which is the source 
of the Oil of Santal, should be made official as that castor and croton beans retain 
their respective places. (Castor and croton “beans” are not official—Editor. ) 

Ittictum. Why should oil made from star anise be excluded while it contains 
the same constituents as the oil made from anise seed? (Star anise oil is recog- 
nized by the U. S. P.—Editor.) 

Aprus. Jequirity is used only in eye practice and is a valuable remedy. The 
tincture or infusion should be made official, so that druggists may make up a 
preparation of this drug if they desire. 
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CociLLaNna. It has been demonstrated beyond a doubt that this is a valuable 
expectorant, superior to ipecac, as it is not so apt to produce nausea. 

Myrcia. Let us restore Bay Leaves to the U. S. P., and Bay Rum also. It 
compares much more favorably with some other drugs that are retained which 
have no official preparations. 

IcutHyoLt. Another preparation being used on a very large scale in making 
ointments. Very popular with physicians for swellings, or chills, etc. 

ACETYL-SALICYLIC AcID. Safer than the more depressant coal tar derivatives, 
is efficient as an antipyretic and diaphoretic and, last but not least, is one of the 
best sellers in the drug stores today. 


I have made these criticisms with a view of bringing to our attention some of 
the needless and, in most cases, worthless drugs which have long taken up space 
in the U. S. P. I have looked at them from a therapeutic standpoint, and a com- 
mercial one, too. I believe that the Pharmacopceia should be a book of standards 
of drugs which are used and sold continually in our drug stores. In keeping 
many of the criticised drugs in the U. S. P. we not only lessen the prestige of that 
work, but we bring criticism upon ourselves and compel students of pharmacy 
and materia medica to study and learn drugs many of which they will never see, 
sell nor prescribe. We want a U. S. P. of the highest standards possible to attain, 
at the same time one of practical utility for intensely practical men. To some this 
paper will savor too much of commercialism, especially to our more scientific men, 
but I assert that in order to benefit the greatest number in pharmacy and medicine, 
every drug and process of assay or test must be as simple, as practical, as it can 
possibly be made. To this end let the revision committee work their way, elimi- 
nating all dross and retaining only those drugs of worth and merit. 


DISCUSSION. 


Prof. J. P. Remington said he supposed, to begin with, that Mr. Needham meant here to 
reflect his own personal views, of course. He did not know how many communications he 
had received in which the writers expressed diametrically opposite views. Of course, the 
paper would come to the Committee of Revision, and he would send it out to each member 
of the committee personally, as he always did in such cases. But to take sodium nitrate, for 
instance: That was not put in the Pharmacopoeia because of its use at the prescription desk; 
it was put in because of its use in the process of making spirit of nitrous ether. And so with 
a great many other things. When the Pharmacopoeia defined an article, it was necessary 
to give the ingredients which went to make up that article; also, how would the pharmacist 
know when it was pure? This was particularly puzzling to the doctors, who had great dif- 
ficulty in understanding why an article which was not prescribed as such should be retained 
in the Pharmacopoeia. One doctor, for illustration, at one time, had made quite merry over 
the introduction of figs and prunes in the Pharmacopoeia, and expressed the opinion that it 
would be all right to have them in a grocery-store, but he could not understand their place 
in the Pharmacopoeia. Of course the answer was that they were used in combination with 
senna. This combination had now been dropped, and prunes and figs had gone out of the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Prof. Philip Asher said that Mr. Needham was of course voicing his own views, but he 
should understand that in a radius of a few hundred miles there was often an entirely dif- 
ferent disposition on the part of physicians as to the articles they prescribed. Mr. Needham, 
for instance, was perhaps not more than five hundred miles from New Orleans, yet a large 
number of preparations the writer had mentioned the speaker had made extensively. Tincture 
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of musk was one of these. He had made tincture of musk in pint quantities. At one time 
he had no call for musk; then, for a short space of time, he had a good deal of demand 
for it. Lead iodide he had made in five and ten-pound batches many times. While the views 
of Mr. Needham showed the true status of certain localities, it was not true as to others. 

Prof. H. V. Arny instanced the case of tamarinds, largely used in New Orleans, but con- 
cerning which nothing was known in Cleveland. Only one boy in his class of fifty there had 
tamarinds in his drug-store. On the other hand, an article that might be very popular in 
Cleveland or Philadelphia would never be heard of in New Orleans. He believed that all 
realized that Mr. Needham’s contribution was a valuable one, but this proposition of wide 
and varied distribution of articles prescribed was an important point to bear in mind. 

Prof. A. H. Clark pointed out that in the city of Chicago articles were called for every 
day on the North Side that were never called for six miles away on Michigan avenue, and 
he knew that the drug-stores on the South Side had calls for certain articles that were 
never heard of in any other section of the city. As another illustration of how this worked, 
for a number of years he had been engaged in a small town in Lllinois of some three hundred 
inhabitants. He moved away to a larger place, of some 40,000 inhabitants, only about fifteen 
miles distant, and he had to “learn the whole drug business all over again.” So just a 
difference of a few miles made the widest difference in the character of drugs prescribed 
in many cases. 

Prof. C. E. Mollet said this discussion had demonstrated the difficulties that the Revision 
Committee must confront at each revision period. He was opposed to dropping any subject 
or any substance from the Pharmacopeeia so long as it was found on the markets of the 
United States. Without some standard as long as these drugs were sold it was utterly 
impossible for the Pure Drug authorities to compel them to come up to standard. 

Speaking again to the subject, Prof. Remington said if the members would look on the 
title page of the Pharmacopeia they would read these words: “The Pharmacopeeia of the 
United States of America.” While it was true that there were plenty of things in the 
Pharmacopeeia that the doctors in Chicago never thought of using, it was equally true that 
the doctors in Texas or somewhere else did use them largely, and the doctor there was just 
as much entitled to a standard for his preparations as the doctor in Chicago, or Philadelphia, 
or New York, who had never heard of these articles. This was a criticism that they heard 
from the physicians continually, and it was hard to get them to understand. One physician 
might get along on a hundred things in the Pharmacopeeia, and be just as good as another 
who used a hundred others. But one doctor’s hundred things would be totally different from 
some other doctor’s hundred things, and the Pharmacopeeia has to be big enough to suit both 
of them. 


INFLUENCE OF ADRENINE AND CHOLINE ON THE DETERMINA- 
TION OF SEX. 


From experiments on guinea pigs it is found that when animals are put under 
the influence of adrenine, previous to conception, the number of males, in subse- 
quent litters is greatly above the normal. As a rule 60 per cent. of the litter are 
males; when the mother has been subjected to adrenine injection, however, the 
proportion rises to 84.3 per cent. Choline has the opposite effect. Guinea pigs 
under its influence give birth to more females, to the extent of 90 per cent. It has 
previously been claimed by the author that in the human species adrenine may be 
detected in the urine of the pregnant subject if the child is male. Three recent 
cases have confirmed this. Adrenine was found in the urine of two cases, and the 
predicted birth of a male was verified in each case. In the other instance no 
adrenine was found. The diagnosis of a female child was also confirmed by the 
event.—R. Robinson (Comptes rend., 1912, 154, 1,634).—Pharm. Jour. and 
Pharmacist. 
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MINUTES OF THE SECTION ON EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION.* 


First SEssion.—_-Wednesday morning, August 21, 1912. 

The first session of the Section on Education and Legislation was called to 
order by Chairman John F. Wallace, of Pennsylvania, at 11 o'clock A. M., in 
the ball-room of the hotel. Secretary W. J. Teeters, of Iowa, was present, as 
was also Associate Philip Asher, of New Orleans. Associates H. D. Knisely, of 
Oklahoma, and L. D. Havenhill, of Kansas, were not present. Mr. Asher was 
called to preside while the Chairman read his address. (See September Jour- 
nal, p. 936.) 

The Acting-Chairman called for action on the Chairman’s Address, and Mr. 
F. W. Meissner moved that it be received and referred to a committee of five, to 
be appointed by the Chair. This motion was seconded by Mr. W. B. Philip, who 
stated that in California cocaine could not be sold except on physician’s pre- 
scription—that of a registered physician, in his own handwriting, stating the 
name of the patient; and the prescription not to be refilled. 

Mr. Meissner’s motion was adopted, and the Acting-Chairman appointed on 
the committee of five Messrs. L. A. Seltzer, of Michigan; Louis Emanuel, of 
Pennsylvania; Wm. B. Day, of Chicago; F. W. Meissner, of Indiana, and 
Frank H. Freericks, of Ohio. 

Chairman Wallace resumed the chair, and called for report of the Secretary 
as the next order of business. (See September Journal, p. 943.) 

The Chair called for action on the report of the Secretary, and Mr. Anderson 
moved that it be received and referred to the Committee on Chairman’s Address. 
He also asked for a slight correction in the reference made to New York City, 
in that the report stated that upon completion of a three years’ course following 
two vears of high school work the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy 
would be given, whereas it should have been stated as following a four years’ 
course instead of three. 

This motion was duly adopted. 

The Chair ‘stated that the next thing in order was the report of the Com- 
mittee on Drug Reform, but he had been informed by Chairman Sayre that this 
report was read before the Section on Scientific Papers on yesterday. 

The Chair stated that he had a paper from G. H. P. Lichthardt, of Sacramen- 
to, the title of which had not reached him until after the program had gone to 
the printer. Without objection, he said he would ask Mr. Lichthardt to read his 
paper now. 

Mr. Lichthardt then read his paper entitled “A Quotation,” based upon an in- 


*Papers and reports which do not appear here will be printed in later issues. 
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terview with a U. S. Customs Inspector, published in a Sacramento, ( Calif.) 
paper, and dealing with the smuggling of opium into the United States. 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. F. T. Gordon, Chas. J. Clayton, Thos. F. 
Main, Albert Schneider, Geo. H: P. Lichthardt, Wm. C. Anderson, C. M. Wood- 
ruff, and F. H. Freericks. 

The Chair asked if there was any further discussion of this paper, and none 
being offered it was referred for publication. 

The Chair called on Mr. Cornelius Osseward, of Seattle, Wash., to read a 
paper entitled, ‘Trade Marks Pertaining to Medicinal Compounds.” 

Mr. Osseward’s paper was discussed by Messrs. Albert Schneider, Charles M. 
Woodruff, Philip Asher, I. A. Becker, W. J. Frazier, H. C. Shuptrine, G. H. P. 
Lichthardt, and the author of the paper, Mr. Osseward. 

W. C. Anderson raised the point of order that the discussion had wandered 
away from the subject of the paper, and moved that the latter be referred to the 
Council without recommendation. The motion was seconded by Mr. F. T. Gor- 
don, and after some further discussion it was so ordered. 


On motion of Albert Schneider the Section then adjourned to 8 P. M. 


SECOND SEssion.—Wednesday evening, August 21, 1912. 

The second session of the Section on Education and Legislation was called 
to order by Chairman Wallace at 8:15 P. M., in the ball-room of the Brown 
Palace Hotel. 

The Chair called attention to the large number of papers before the Section, 
and stated the practical necessity of limiting the discussions. 

Thereupon, Mr. Shuptrine, of Georgia, moved that discussions be limited to 
three minutes, and this motion was seconded by Mr. Frazier and carried. 

The Chair called upon Albert Schneider, of San Francisco, to present -his 
paper on “The Status of Pharmaceutical Education and Legislation on the Pa- 
cific Coast.” 

Mr. Schneider stated that he had no paper prepared on this subject, but only 
a few notes. When speaking of the Pacific Coast, he said he had in mind the 
three states of California, Oregon and Washington. California, he said, had 
three schools of Pharmacy: The Department of Pharmacy of the University of 
California, with which he was connected; the Department of Pharmacy of the 
University of Southern California with which Professor A. Maas, who was pres- 
ent, was connected, and the Department of Pharmacy of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of the city of San Francisco. The Department of Pharmacy 


of the University of California gave a two-year course and a three-year course, 


the two-year course requiring for entrance two years of high school work or its 
equivalent, and the three-year course conferring the degree of Bachelor of Phar- 
macy upon university entrance and three years of college work. In 1915, accord- 
ing to the ruling of the regents of the University, the degree of Bachelor of Phar- 
macy would be conferred only upon completion of four years of college and uni- 
versity work. The probabilities were that three years of pharmacy work would 
be required, plus some work in the academic departments. He was not sure 
about the College of Physicians and Surgeons, but thought there were no en- 
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trance requirements beyond what was usually spoken of as a grammar school 
education. He knew nothing of their laboratories or courses of instruction. 
The Department of Pharmacy of the University of Southern California had 
complied, so far as he knew, with the minimum requirements of the Conference 
of Faculties. They had made application for the first time this year, which in- 
dicated that the department was about five or six years old. In addition to this, 
Mr. Schneider said, there was a quizz course conducted in the city of San Fran- 
cisco, intended to prepare for State Board examinations. The fees for this 
course were $25 and $50. Those taking the $50-course usually passed, but those 
taking the $25-course did not always pass. 

As to state laws, Mr. Schneider said California had a pharmacy law with 
which many of the pharmacists were satisfied. This law, as far as it went, was 
excellent, but it did not fully meet the views of the progressive pharmacists of 
the state, and two years ago they had formulated a law, modeled after the New 
York law, but adapted to California conditions, and this law was presented be- 
fore the last State Legislature. The non-progressives immediately made war up- 
on it, and the progressives, in turn, saw to it that the non-progressives got noth- 
ing they asked for. So the result of this conflict was nil. He thought however 
the probabilities were that, at the next session of the Legislature, they would se- 
cure the enactment of a graduation prerequisite provision, which was the prin- 
cipal bone of contention between the factions. It was the same in California as 
elsewhere, there were two kinds of individuals, those who made a name for 
themselves by honest, worthy effort, and those who attracted attention to them- 
selves by attacking those who made such efforts. As far as he could learn, the 
non-progressives in his state were actuated by no higher motive than the simple 
purpose of opposing the progressives. They seemed to have absolutely no objec- 
tion to the proposed legislation, and the spirit of opposition alone seemed to be 
the influencing factor that induced them to come up to Sacramento and use time 
and effort in the attempt to nullify any forward movement. California also had 
an excellent narcotic law, an excellent vendor’s act, and a most excellent poison 
law. The Pure Food and Drugs Law in California was divided into two distinct 
parts, one relating to food and the other to drugs. The drugs section of the law 
was administered by the State Board of Health. An effort would be made to 
turn this over to the Board of Pharmacy, but they had been told that the Board 
of Pharmacy must first show some evidence that it was competent to administer 
the law. The progressives had agreed to wait until a competent board was put 
in office, and hoped that this would happen in a very short time. Mr. Schneider 
said he did not wish to appear as criticising the California Board of Pharmacy, 
for it was known as an extremely active one. It had gone after the narcotic evil 
and had expended a vast amount of money, as shown by the reports published 
by the State Department of Health, at the direction of the Board of Pharmacy. 
He believed the California Board of Pharmacy was the most active board west 
of the Mississippi River, and he thought his State Association was as active as 
any in the country. The old State Pharmaceutical Society had been dead for 
fourteen years previous to 1903—but at that time the California Pharmaceutical 
Association, which this year held its sixth annual meeting at Del Monte, was 
organized. 
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Mr. Schneider said that Oregon had one college of pharmacy located at Cor- 
vallis—a Department of Pharmacy of the Oregon Agricultural College. The 
college of pharmacy was maintained by the State and two courses were given, one 
conferring the degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist, (Ph. C.) and the other Bach- 
elor of Science, (B. S.) The first required four years of high school work—the 
university entrance—and two years of co'lege instruction. The second required 
university entrance and four years college instruction. There was no separate 
school of pharmacy, and the students, as far‘as possible, took the work with the 
regular University students and those in academic work. The course of instruc- 
tion at the Corvallis college of pharmacy was free, with the exception of a ma- 
triculation fee of $5.00, plus a small fee for laboratory breakage, the total per- 
haps, amounting to $15 or $20 a year. 

Oregon had, of course, a State Association, perhaps not as large as that of 
California, but fully as active. 

Similar conditions, Mr. Schneider said, prevailed in the State of Washington. 
There were two active state institutions there, giving courses in pharmacy, un- 
der conditions similar to those prevailing at the Corvallis institution in Oregon. 
Washington likewise had a Board of Pharmacy, and he was pleased to say that 
under a rule of the board adopted some months ago, beginning with July, 1913, 
no one would be allowed to take the State Board examination unless he had com- 
pleted one year’s work in a college of pharmacy recognized by the board. On 
and after July 1, 1914, all candidates appearing before the board for license 
must have completed a course in a recognized college of pharmacy, and the 
board retained the right to say what colleges should be recognized; it was un- 
derstood, however, that students from any and all colleges complying with the 
minimum requirements of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Facul- 
ties would be acceptable. Mr. Schneider said he considered this a wonderful step 
in advance. He did not know of anything that had come to his notice that had 
pleased him more than that action of the State Board of Washington. It meant 
that the Board of Pharmacy, having become disgusted, perhaps, with the 
dilly-dallying of the State Association and the pharmacists of the state, had 
simply decided to take things into its own hands. The question now was 
whether this rule of the board would stand the test; so far as he knew, it did not 
conflict with the State law. He regarded it as really remarkable that five such 
men should have been brought together on one board—men having such a clear 
insight into what was needed in the state, with the courage at the same time to 
act in so important a matter. 

With regard to the State Association in Washington, Mr. Schneider said he 
could only state that such a body existed, though not so active as the California 
Association. A notable feature with the latter was its earnestness of purpose. 
When the California Association met in annual session, “they went to bat at 
once; there was no horse-play and no potato-races; there was no blind-man's 
buff, or base-ball, or anything of that sort, but they got down to business at once, 
and stayed there until the very last session.” The entertainments were not ai- 
lowed to interfere with the business sessions. Mr. Schneider said he had a par- 
donable pride in the thought that he had perhaps done a little towards the reor- 
ganization and revivifying of the California pharmacists, as exemplified in the 
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new State Association. Continuing, he said they had in California also a branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, tentatively organized about a year 
ago. Several meetings of the branch had been held, and one was being held this 
very night in the office of the Pacific Pharmacist. 

Chairman Wallace said the Section had before it several papers along similar 
lines and it might be well to have them all discussed at the same time. The next 
was one by H. L. Taylor, on “The Standardization of Courses in Schools of 
Pharmacy.” But as the writer was not present, he said the paper would be read 
by title and referred for publication, without objection, and it was so érdered. 

The next paper was by Joseph \W. England, of Pennsylvania, and was en- 
titled, “The Misuse of the Term Pharmacology and Other Terms,” and was read 
by the author. 

The Chair then expressed the great pleasure he had in now calling on Miss 
Zada M. Cooper, instructor in the Iowa College of Pharmacy, and said he would 
call on Prof. Kuener, of that institution, to conduct Miss Cooper to the rostrum. 

Mr. Kuener escorted Miss Cooper forward, amid the applause of the Section, 
and she presented her paper entitled, “Some Suggestions on the Teaching of 
Pharmaceutical Arithmetic.” 

The Chairman stated that it was a matter of extreme gratification to have this 
very interesting and instructive paper from a young lady who was one of the 
faculty of the lowa College of Pharmacy, and he hoped that this would be a pre- 
cedent established, by which the Section on Education and Legislation would 
have such papers from other Colleges of Pharmacy. Recently it had been his 
pleasure, he said, to present to Mrs. Charles H. LaWall, of Philadelphia, a prize 
for the best paper presented before the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion for 1910, out of a list of thirty-nine papers presented. He said he desired 
to express his appreciation and sincere thanks for this paper presented by Miss 
Cooper. 

The three foregoing papers were discussed by Messrs. H. H. Rusby and Philip 
Asher, after which it was ordered that the papers be received and referred to the 
Committee on Publication. 

The Chair expressed his regret that the next paper on the program, one by 
Charles H. LaWall, of Philadelphia, entitled, “When is an Education not an 
Education?” must for lack of time be read by title. 

The Chair said that the same course would be taken with a paper by William 
Bodeman—‘The Sage of Hyde Park’’—entitled “Reflections.” 

The Chair stated that there were two papers on the program by Lyman F. 
Kebler, of Washington City, but he had not as yet received either paper. 

Mr. Rusby stated by way of explanation that there had been some new regula- 
tions in the Department of Agriculture, which had made it exceedingly difficult 
for Mr. Kebler to get away just at this time. 

The Chair next called on Frank H. Freericks of Cincinnati for his paper on 
“A Proposed National Anti-narcotic Law,” and Mr. Freericks presented his 
paper in abstract. 

There being no discussion on this paper, it was referred for publication. 

The next paper was one by L. L. Walton, on “Legislation Relating to Prelim- 
inary Education for Pharmacy Licensure.” In the absence of the writer, unless 
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there was some objection, the Chair said he would take the liberty of reading this 
paper himself. They had recently had in Pennsylvania a law relating to prelim- 
inary education, and quite a little bit of confusion had been developed in relation 
to this question. Mr. Walton’s paper had a bearing on that proposition, and he 
asked Miss Cooper to take the Chair while he read the paper. 

Miss Cooper, as Acting-Chairman, invited discussion on the paper just read, 
but none was offered, and on motion it was referred for publication. 

Chairman Wallace resumed the Chair, and stated that the next paper on the 
program was a paper by Thomas H. Potts, Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, on “A Few Ideas On The Subject Of Education 
And Legislation ” and that unless there was some objection, the paper would 
in the absence of the writer, be read by title and referred for publication and it 
was so ordered. 

The Chair stated that the same course would be taken as to a paper by James 
H. Finneran, entitled, ‘Past, Present and Future Pharmacy Laws,” and also as 
to a paper by S. L. Hilton, of Washington, on the subject of “Failure of Phar- 
macy Laws.” 

The Chair then called on Prof. H. H. Rusby to present his paper on “The 
Pharmacopoeia and the Law.” Mr. Rusby, as a preliminary to the reading of his 
paper, stated that the subject to which it related was, in his opinion, one of such 
great importance that he was anxious to have it printed, or at least have the 
principal facts connected with it, printed quickly and have as wide distribution as 
possible. He knew that the papers which were presented here were the property 
of the Association, and must be printed in the Journal, but believed that all the 
pharmaceutical Journals were permitted to print abstracts. He had several 
copies of his paper, and the members of the pharmaceutical press could get them 
by applying to him. (See September Journal, p. 947.) 

The Chair called for action upon this very excellent and exhaustive paper by 
Mr. Rusby, with the eleven recommendations made to the Section. 

Mr. Schneider moved that the report be received and adopted, including the 
recommendations. 

Mr. Gordon, in starting the discussion on this paper, stated that it was one of 
the most important that had been presented before this Section. It spoke of con- 
ditions that affected every man in the drug business. With Mr. Schneider's per- 
mission, however, he would like to offer the following as an amendment to his 
motion: “That this Section should receive Mr. Rusby’s paper and refer it to the 
Council, with request that the Council upon approval forward it to the Revision 
Committee of the United States Pharmacopoeia, with the statement that this 
Association approved the recommendations made in the paper.” In other words, 
he wished to see this Association go on record as approving these recommenda- 
tions, and not only as approving them, but that they should be sent to each mem- 
ber of the Pharmacopoeial Revision Committee as approved by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

Mr. Schneider said he would accept the amendment. 

Mr. Freericks inquired of Mr. Gordon whether he intended that the Council 
should first look into the recommendations made. He said that he did not under- 
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stand it was meant by adopting the motion and amendment as made that this 
Section approved of the paper and of the recommendations. 

Mr. Gordon responded that he was not familiar with the approved method of 
doing the thing, but, as he understood, the approval of this Section went no far- 
ther than that. Therefore, he thought the motion should be to refer the paper 
directly to the Council—or, possibly, better to the Association in General Sess- 
ion, for its approval, with the recommendation that the paper be sent to the Re- 
vision Committee of the Pharmacopoeia, with the approval of this Association 
of its recommendations. Whichever was the better way was agreeable to him. 

Charles E. Caspari said he thought if it went to the Council that body might 
recommend to the Association in General Session, and that it could be transmit- 
ted by the Association to the Revision Committee, with whatever recommenda- 
tion it had to make. 

After some further discussion of the mode of procedure in this matter, partici- 
pated in by Messrs. Gordon, Schneider and Caspari, and in which the Chairman 
took a leading part, and after several suggestions and counter-suggestions had 
been made, a motion made by Mr. Beal “that the paper be received and the rec- 
ommendations therein made be approved by this Section, and that the paper and 
recommendations be referred to the Council, with the request that the Council 
acquaint the members of the Pharmacopoeial Revision Committee of this action,” 
was accepted by Mr. Gordon as a substitute for his proposed amendment, and 
was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Beal stated he presumed that the sending of a copy of the Journal con- 
taining the paper to each member of the Revision Committee would be a sufficient 
notification, and this was agreed to informally. 

The Chair stated that there were two items on the program which, of ne- 
cessity, had to have attention, namely: First, the nomination, and then the elec- 
tion, of the officers of this Section for the ensuing year. Tomorrow night had 
been set apart for a joint conference of the Boards of Pharmacy and the Con- 
ference of Pharmaceutical Faculties with the Section on Education and Legisla- 
tion; therefore, it was necessary to attend to this business at this session. He 
thereupon called for nominations for Chairman. 

W. J. Teeters, of Iowa, the present Secretary of the Section, was nominated 
for Chairman by Mr. Beal, and Mr. Rusby seconded the nomination. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Freericks, nominations for Chairman were closed. 

Nominations for Secretary were called for, and Mr. Beal stated that he de- 
sired to nominate for this office a man who was so modest that when his name 
was presented he would probably decline, but he hoped his declination would not 
be accepted. He was a gentleman that he hoped some day to see Chairman of 
the Section, as he was one of the best qualified authorities on pharmaceutical law 
and legislation that this Association possessed. He then nominated for Secre- 
tary of the Section for the ensuing year Frank H. Freericks, of Ohio. This nom- 
ination was seconded by Mr. Rusby and on motion the nominations were closed. 

The Chair called for nominations for three associates on the Committee on 
Education and Legislation and Hugh Craig, of New York City was nominated 
by Mr. Beal and the nomination seconded by Mr. Rusby. Louis Emanuel, of 
Pennsylvania was nominated by Mr. Freericks, and the nomination seconded by 
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Mr. Beal. Miss Zada M. Cooper, of Iowa, was nominated by Mr. Gordon, and 
the nomination seconded by Mr. Rusby. On motion of Mr. Beal, nominations 
were closed. 

The Chair stated that as there was only a single ticket, he would entertain a 
motion to direct the Secretary or Chairman to cast the affirmative ballot of the 
Section electing the several parties named to the positions for which they have 
been respectively nominated. 

Mr. Beal, seconded by Mr. Rusby, moved that the Chairman cast this ballot, 
and the motion prevailed. 

The Chairman stated that he had cast the ballot as directed, and declared those 
in nomination duly elected officers of the Section for the ensuing year. 

The Chair then called on Mr. Beal for his paper entitled “The Best Methed of 
Administering State Food and Drug Laws.” 

Mr. Beal stated that, in an unguarded moment, he had admitted to the Chair- 
man of the Section that he had some ideas on the administration of food and drug 
laws. The Chairman had asked his (Mr. Beal’s) advice as to the best way to get 
papers for the program, and he told him the way to do it was to find somebody 
who had an idea, and then to fasten on him and not let him go until he consented 
to present a paper. This advice had been his own undoing. He said that he would 
not read the paper, but would give a brief abstract of it. He also said that he was 
frank to admit that it would probably be regarded as “rank heresy”; that he did 
not expect the members to approve of it, and would be very much surprised if 
they did. 

Mr. Beal then proceeded to read his paper in abstract. 

The Chair invited discussion of the paper just read, and remarks were offered 
by Messrs. Albert Schneider and H. H. Rusby. 

The Chairman said if there was no further discussion, the paper would be 
referred for publication, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. Beal was called to the chair, while the report of the Committee on Presi- 
dent’s Address and report of the Secretary, which was referred to the same com- 
mittee, was being read. 

Mr. Freericks presented said report as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 
Denver, Coro., Aug. 21, 1912. 

To the Section on Education and Legislation of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

Your committee has carefully considered the address of Chairman Wallace, and has been 
much impressed with its progressive spirit and tone, reflecting the high and at the same time 
practical aims of true pharmacists. We urge upon every member its careful study. In 
giving consideration to the various suggestions and recommendations we 

(1) Endorse fully the suggestion for the need of amendment to the National Food and 
Drugs Act, and in this connection are agreed that no amendment can be regarded as satis- 
factory unless it safeguard against false and fraudulent claims, and unless it also provide a 
single standard for official drugs and preparations, having due regard for the rights of 
original manufacturers and for the sale of crude drugs and chemicals and finally, unless it 
do not also provide, in so far as this be possible, that the manufacture and sale of all drugs, 
their compounds and preparations, be limited to qualified persons. 

(2) We are of the opinion that the use of wood alcohol is not advisable in medicinal 
preparations for either internal or external use. 

(3) We heartily agree that a Federal law governing the sale and distribution of habit- 
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forming drugs in interstate commerce is an absolute necessity, and such law, its details and 
methods of practical operation, should find the early attention of the proposed legislative 
conference. 

(4) Having reference to the basic principles which should be found in every pharmacy 
law, we agree entirely with the suggestions made by Chairman Wallace and particularly 
as follows: 

a. That all laws relating to pharmacy should be enforced by pharmacists. 

b. That provision should be made for licensed stores, other than pharmacies, for com- 
munities remote from pharmacies and where there is a real necessity, to allow the sale only 
of drugs and medicines in original packages, when prepared by pharmacists, but this should 
not include the right to in such cases sell narcotics or preparations containing narcotics. 

c. We approve the suggestion to require a separate license for each pharmacy, so long as 
this will not preclude a person, firm or corporation from owning more than one pharmacy 
when. conducted by registered pharmacists. 

d. We approve the suggestion that drugs administered or dispensed by physicians should 
be required to conform to the respective standards of strength, quality and purity. 

e. We heartily concur in the recommendation for the establishment of a National Legis- 
lative Conference, not necessarily under the auspices of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation but, if possible, and otherwise feasible to meet at the same time and place, with the 
understanding, however, that no allied branch or interest be bound by a decision which may 
be reached by a majority attending such conference. 

Your committee has also given careful attention to the splendid and complete report made 
by Secretary Teeters, touching fully upon the legislative and educational progress of the 
year, and now recommends that the sincere thanks of this Section be expressed to him for his 
painstaking labor and study in that connection. 

We also recommend that the thanks of this Section be expressed to Chairman Wallace, 
the appreciation of whose work is fully shown by this report. Respectfully submitted, 

L. A. SELTZER. 

F. W. MEISSNER, 

W. B. Day. 

Louis EMANUEL. 

Frank H. Freericks, Chairman. 


Mr. Beal, as Acting Chairman, stated that the Section had been favored at this 
meeting with a Chairman’s address of more than usual ability and comprehensive- 
ness, and with a Secretary’s report to which he gave high praise when he said that 
it was equal to the report that the same gentleman made to the Section last year. 
He said the Section was equally favored by the report of the Committee on these 
two addresses, which showed evidence of very careful and serious thought and 
preparation. He asked for action upon the report as made. 

Mr. Gordon moved that the report be accepted, and this motion was seconded 
by Mr. Schneider. 

Mr. Wallace said he wished to say a few words in relation to two items in the 
report. He first thanked the committee for their generous expressions and good 
will in relation to the address which had been submitted. As to the subject of 
wood alcohol, he was fully convinced that it should be permitted in preparations 
for external use, and he was ready to discuss that proposition with those who 
differed with him. He had intended to write a paper on this particular subject, 
but had been unable to do so. He might be able to present one at the next meeting 
of the Association. As to the other matter, he believed that the only place for a 
National” Pharmaceutical Conference to be held was under the auspices of the 
Section of Education and Legislation of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
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tion. It had been his privilege, and also the privilege of several members of this 
Section, to attend two so-called national legislative conferences, under the auspices 
of that great organization of retail druggists, the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, of which he was a loyal and active member, but he could say without 
fear of contradiction that nothing had been accomplished except to reach a sort of 
understanding to extend the spirit of cooperation to those who could not be 
reached otherwise. Last year, at Niagara Falls, there was an indefinite program, 
and this year an attempt was made to get a program, but both sessions were 
taken up with the report of the Committee on National Legislation, which was a 
matter of history, and did not touch this subject directly. He agreed with the 
suggestion contained in the report of the Chairman of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion of the A. Ph. A. at the Boston meeting, and he thought a conference of this 
kind covering a period of two or three days could be had to the greatest advantage 
of pharmacy. 

Mr. Freericks, responding to the remarks of Chairman Wallace, stated that the 
reference to wood alcohol and the inhibition of its use for external purposes 
seemed to him to be in general keeping with the prevailing opinion at the present 
time, and he was satisfied that the committee who had in charge the report of the 
Chairman, as well as all the members of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, would only be too glad to have Mr. Wallace convince them that they were 
wrong. As to the matter of a National Legislative Conference, to be held under 
the auspices of this Association, Mr. Freericks said he well recalled that this mat- 
ter was first broached last year at Boston, and it was then, as now, a question of 
having such conference under the auspices of this Association. At that time the 
Section, after duly considering the matter, came to the conclusion that it would 
not be proper for this Association to ask for such a conference, and at the same 
time to announce that it should be under the auspices of the A. Ph. A. For this 
reason, it was not approved in that form last year, and the committee this year 
was taking exactly the same position. They held that it did not matter under 
whose auspices the conference was held, just so it was held. Speaking also as a 
member of the National Assoéiation, he said it had been no fault of the N. A. R. 
D. that this conference was not held at an earlier time, and that it did not consider 
all the various subjects it might have considered. He wished to make this entirely 
clear. If the proper steps were taken now to bring about such a conference, he 
believed it could be held with profit to all concerned; and when held, it would be 
entirely able, in his opinion, to choose its officers and proceed in such way as it 
deemed best for the benefit of pharmacy. 

Speaking again on this subject, Mr. Wallace said he thought all would agree 
that any conference held must be under the auspices of some particular organiza- 
tion. Exception was taken to holding such a conference under the auspices of the 
A. Ph. A., or the Section on Education and Legislation of that body. Two con- 
ferences had already been called by the N. A. R. D., which were specifically pro- 
vided to be presided over by the Chairman of the Committee on Legislation of 
that Association, and he failed to see how any exception could justly be taken to 
the suggestion to transfer that authority from an appointive officer of an As- 
sociation composed wholly of retail druggists to an elective officer of a Section 
of an Association composed of every branch of pharmacy. He insisted that 
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there was but one place to hold a National Pharmaceutical Legislative Confer- 
ence, and that was under the auspices of the Section on Education and Legisla- 
tion of the American Pharmaceutical Association, and at a time other than the 
time of the annual meeting. 

Mr. Rusby expressed himself as heartily in favor of the views just presented by 
the Chairman. He thought the broader the discussion of such questions the more 
force it gave them. He knew that the National Association of Retail Druggists 
would be absolutely impartial in such a matter; but even if it had no one interest 
in sight more than another, people would say that it had, and any action taken 
would lose in weight and influence thereby. But here was an Association which 
included everything ; there was not a single interest connected with pharmacy that 
was not represented, and well represented, in the A. Ph. A. He believed that a 
conference held under the auspices of this Association would be acceptable to 
everyone, and would carry great weight. All of these allied bodies could be rep- 
resented in it, and there would be nothing narrow about it. No one could say 
there was; no one could suspect there was. 

Mr. C. M. Woodruff thought that a National Legislative Conference, in which 
the various interests referred to in the report might be represented upon an equal 
basis, would be productive of much good. There were many things that all were 
agreed upon, but some features that were not agreed upon—though the Chair- 
man’s paper indicated the possibility of coming to an agreement upon one of the 
most important features. The manufacturers’ association, he said, was ready to 
enter into such a conference. Mr. Woodruff stated that he did not think such a 
conference should be expected to accomplish the desired end in a moment, or per- 
haps in a single session. He had with him all the reports of the different com- 
mittees in printed form made at the American Bar Association held in Milwaukee 
last week. One of these reports was that of the Commissioners on Uniform Leg- 
islation. After two or three years of conference, they had reported a uniform 
divorce act, and a uniform act relating to the employment of child labor. They 
had a report referred to it on uniform drug legislation, and their report on that 
subject covered about four lines, and simply amounted to a recommendation of 
adoption by all the States that had not yet done so of a law that was in exact com- 
pliance with the act of June 30, 1906, so far as it related to the definitions of 
adulteration and misbranding. His comment was, that if a body of lawyers could 
not arrive at a statute in one or two sessions, a body of pharmacists, representing 
diverse interests, could not be expected to accomplish much in such a short space 
of time. Mr. Woodruff said he wanted to make this suggestion, with all earnest- 
ness: It would not be long until a new Pharmacopceia and a new National For- 
mulary were given to the country, and in his opinion, in order to make that Phar- 
macopeeia and that National Formulary legal, it would be necessary to adopt new 
drug laws, for, while a Legislature might adopt an existing standard, he doubted 
whether a Legislature could confer legislative powers upon a body of men to 
create standards in the future. This would mean difficulty from the very moment 
the new Pharmacopoeia and new Formulary took effect. His suggestion, was 
therefore, to consume the time from the present to the time when these new au- 
thorities should take effect in conference between the different interests, to see 
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if, by a spirit of compromise here and there, an agreement upon an ideal pure 
drug law could not be arrived at. 


Mr. Rusby, as a substitute for the original motion of Mr. Gordon to receive and 
adopt the report of the Committee on Chairman’s Address, here moved that the 
same be adopted, with the exception of that part which related to the proposed 
Conference. 


Mr. Craig seconded Mr. Rusby’s motion, and Acting Chairman Beal said the 
question was now on the amendment. 

Mr. Freericks, speaking again on this subject, said that he was sure that it was 
with exactly the same desire and exactly the same feeling entertained by the 
Chairman of this Section and Mr. Rusby that he expressed exactly the contrary 
wish. What was wanted was practical results, not theory. It might be all very well 
to say that these things should be done under the auspices of this Association, but 
what was wanted was a Conference. In his judgment, it made no difference under 
the auspices of what association this Conference was held, but he wished again to 
assert that it had not been because of any fault on the part of either association 
that such a Conference had not been held in due course and at the proper time in 
the past. He reiterated that it was a conference that was wanted, a successful 
conference, and to that end all the various interests ought to be brought into it; 
and even if they did not agree in all things, free discussion could be had and they 
would learn from each other. 


Mr. Wallace asked if he was not right in the statement of facts that a confer- 
ence of any kind must be held under the auspices of some body or some commiss- 
ion, and again declared that his loyalty to the National Association of Retail 
Druggists was not exceeded by any member of that body. But, he said, two con- 
ferences of this character, which had been called under the auspices of that As- 
sociation had not been successful. After these two failures, he said he believed it 
was up to some other organization to act, and he believed the recommendation 
made by Mr. Hynson before this Association at Boston last year would fill the 
bill exactly. It had been demonstrated that the National Association of Retail 
Druggists could not hold such conference under its auspices at the time of its an- 
nual convention, because there was not sufficient time allowed for it. He con- 
cluded by stating again that he felt that a National Legislative Conference should 
be called, and under the auspices of the Section on Education and Legislation of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, as suggested by Mr. Hynson; and 
that suggestion of his he intended to incorporate in a report to the Council before 
they left the city of Denver. 


Mr. Freericks asked if it was possible to get information at this time as to 
whether any request went to the National Association from this Association at 
its Boston meeting last year for the holding of such a conference. 

Mr. Wallace said he could answer this question by saying that, in the illness of 
Mr. Johnson, of Seattle, Chairman of the Section on Education and Legislation 
last year, he was called to preside over the second session, and at that time excep- 
tion had been taken by Messrs. Anderson and Freericks to the conference being 
held under the auspices of this Section. The matter, with that exception, was 
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referred to the Council for action, but no action had ever been taken on it, not- 
withstanding that he, as a member of the Ccuncil during the past year, had directed 
the attention of the Secretary of the Council to that particular resolution which 
had been referred for its action, and which he believed was of vital importance to 
pharmacy. 

Mr. Freericks said that this justified him in stating what he had twice said 
before, that if there had been no successful conference held because of failure of 
action on the part of this Association, the fault should not be placed elsewhere. 
Therefore, he again made the point that it would be to the advantage of phar- 
macy generally in, the country if this Section did not adopt the amendment as 
proposed. 

The Acting Chairman said the question was still on the adoption of the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Rusby, and a vote would be taken thereon. 

A viva voce vote failing to decide the matter, a division was called for, and 
resulted in a tie vote. The Chair being called upon to decide the matter, cast his 
vote in favor of the amendment and declared the same adopted. 

The report as thus amended was then adopted. 

Mr. Wallace resumed the chair. 

On motion of Mr. Craig, seconded by Mr. Freericks, the following papers were 
read by title only: 

“Vegetable Drugs Employed by American Physicians,” John Uri Lloyd; ‘ood 
for Thought for State Boards of Pharmacy, I. Result of Examinations,” Otto 
Raubenheimer ; “The Pharmacist vs. Legislation,” Fred A. Hubbard; “*Pharma- 
ceutical Degrees,” Otto A. Wall; “The Relation of Drug Standardization to Phar- 
maceutical Education and Legislation,” I. E. Stewart; “The Evolution of Laws 
Regulating the Sale and Use of Poisons,’ M. I. Wilbert; ‘““The Need for Uni- 
formity in Laws Regulating the Sale and Use of Poisons and Narcotics,” M. I. 
Wilbert; “The Effect of the National Pure Food and Drugs Act On the Whole- 
sale Drug Business,’ John R. Thompson; “International Cooperation in Phar- 
macy,” J. J. Hoffman, Secretary of the “Federation Internationale Pharma- 
ceutique.” 


The Chair stated that he had in his hands the report of the Committee on Pat- 
ents and Trade-Marks, F. E. Stewart, Chairman, which was a very long one, and 
asked what disposition should be made of it. 

Mr. Beal said that he had had the pleasure of reading this paper, and that it was 
a most excellent report. There was not time to consider it now and give it the 
amount of attention it deserved—it would take at least an hour’s time to do that— 
and solely for this reason he moved that the paper be read by title and referred to 
the Committee on Publication. This motion was seconded by Mr. Freericks, and 
earried. (See September JourNAL, p. 1034.) 

The same action was also taken upon the “Report of the Committee on \Veights 
and Measures,” Geo. C. Diekman, Chairman. 

On motion of Mr. Rusby, duly seconded, the Section then adjourned to meet in 
joint session with the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the Amer- 
ican Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, on Thursday evening at 8 o'clock. 
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Turrp Sesston—Thursday Evening, August 22, 1912. 
(Joint Session with the Boards of Pharmacy and Conference of Faculties. ) 


The program called for a joint session of the Section on Education and Legis- 
lation with the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties at this time, and the session was presided 
over by Chairman Wallace, who called the meeting to order at 8:30 p. m. in the 
ball-room of the hotel. 

The Chair stated that he believed the action taken by the Section on Education 
and Legislation on yesterday, in referring Mr. Osseward’s paper to the Council 
without recommendation, was an injustice to that gentleman, and he thought that 
portion of his paper exclusive of the subject of phylacogens, upon which he had 
expended so much time and labor, should be referred for publication, the action 
of the Section to stand as to the remainder of his paper, and he would be glad 
to entertain a motion to reconsider the action by which the paper was referred to 
the Council without recommendation. 

Mr. Anderson asked if this would be possible, in a joint meeting of this kind, 
and the Chair responded that it was, to begin with, a session of the Section on 
Education and Legislation, and that a few matters of business applying particu- 
larly to the work of the Section would first be taken up and dispagsed of, before 
the work of the joint session began. 

Mr. Frazier said he had listened to Mr. Osseward’s paper with a great deal of 
interest, but did not think of making a motion to refer the first part of it for 
publication until it was too late. He said the Chairman had voiced his sentiments 
in regard to the matter, and he moved that the vote by which the paper was 
referred to the Council without recommendation be reconsidered. 

This motion was seconded by Messrs. Day and Freericks, and the latter by way 
of explanation of his second said it was not a question of whether the members 
held the same views as the writer, but simply one of whether that part referred 
to by the Chair showed work and was of real value. He believed that it did, and 
he thought Mr. Osseward was fairly entitled to have that part of his paper referred 
for publication in the Proceedings. 

The Chair said that he had discussed the subject with the author of the paper, 
and he had agreed to the proposition suggested. 

The motion to reconsider the vote by which that portion of Mr. Osseward’s 
paper outside of his discussion of phylacogens should be referred to the Council 
without recommendation was then put to a vote and carried. 

The Chair announced that the paper was now before the Section for disposal, 
and he would be glad to entertain a motion that that portion of the paper preceding 
the author’s discussion of phylacogens be referred to the Committee on Publica- 
tion, and that the balance of the paper be referred to the Council without recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Shuptrine so moved, and the motion was seconded by Messrs. Frazier and 
Anderson and carried. 

The Chair stated that the Secretary would now read the report of the Syllabus 
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Committee, which had come from Chairman H. L. Taylor, who was not able to 
be present. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL SYLLABUS COMMITTEE. 
Avpany, N. Y., July 30, 1912. 
To the American Pharmaceutical Association (Section on Education and Legislation) : 

GENTLEMEN: Your Syllabus Committee beg to submit the following report of the activity 
of the National Committee for the year and to offer resolutions for your approval. 

The National Committee met at Boston, Mass., August 17, 1911 and on formal motions 
proceeded to elect officers to approve their reports and to act upon their recommendations. 

After a spirited discussion regarding the extent of the revision, the time of issue, the 
number of copies and the method of financing the revised edition, it was on formal motion 

Voted: That the revised edition should number at least 1,000; that it should be published 
by the National Committee on the initiative of the Executive Committee; that its financing 
should be referred to the Executive Committee with power; that the Executive Committee 
enter at once on the task of revision for the present period and call for revised copy from the 
chairman of the sub-committee, October 1, 1911 manifold and distribute the copy to the mem- 
bers by January 1, 1912; the suggestions, amendments and corrections to reach the Executive 
Committee by February 1, 1912. 

By the courtesy of Meyer Brothers Druggist and the Pharmaceutical Era, reprints from the 
December, January and February numbers appeared as leaflets, 1, 2 and 3 respectively. 
Leaflet 1 gives a brief account of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus and the workers engaged on 
its revision. Leaflet 2 describes the editions, in the type it is proposed to use in the edition, 
and was addressed to State Boards of Pharmacy in the United States. Leaflet 3 invited 
criticism, the suggestions and amendments that will make a second edition an improvement 
on the first, and was addressed to the Schools of Pharmacy in the United States. 

The delays in printing and the difficulty of securing, by correspondence, prompt action by 
the sub-committees, led to the conclusion in December that the instructions of the Boston 
meeting could not be followed. During December, a conference of the Executive Committee 
was held, which resulted in affirmative action on the following resolutions: 


(a) That the Secretary submit to the Committee of Twenty-one for ratification the 


assignment 
(1) To materia medica of 400 hours in a 2-years course recommended by Chairman 


Rusby ; 

(2) To pharmacy of 400 hours in a 2-years course recommended by Chairman Beal; 
(3) The additional 100 hours each in materia medica and pharmacy be elective with 

the faculties with alternative questions by the boards, and that the proposition of a 

1200 hour syllabus be presented for approval to the three national bodies represented by 

the committee. 

(b) That on the adoption or rejection of a, with or without amendments, the sub- 
committees modify copy in accord therewith and forward revised copy to the Secretary, 
who shall see that the revised copy with chemistry is submitted to the Committee of 
Twenty-one. 

(c) That the Secretary prepare specifications for an edition of 1000, with provision 
for additional numbers by the 100; secure estimates thereon by responsible publishers; 
submit the same to the Executive Committee for ratification; prepare a contract for signature 
by the Executive Committee and publisher, and push the publication for delivery to the 
committee not later than July 1, 1912, contingent upon the securing of advanced orders of 
a total of not less than 400 copies. 

(d) That the Secretary canvass the boards and schools to secure advance orders for 
delivery by August 1, 1912. 


Under Item a, the recommendations were submitted to the Committee of Twenty-one and 
a vote thereon is in process as this report is made. Under item b, the sub-committee on 
Chemistry has reported recommendations and amendments. Under item c, the Secretary 
has prepared specifications and they have been approved by the Executive Committee and 
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submitted to responsible publishers. Under item d, the Secretary canvassed the boards and 
schools and has received the first of July nearly 450 advanced orders. 

May 17, 1912, a meeting of the Executive Committee was held in Albany; Messrs. Bradley 
and Anderson appearing as proxies for Messrs. Engstrom and Beal respectively. Among the 
twelve motions adopted at this meeting, the following are of special interest to you: 

Motion 5. That 100 copies of unbound syllabuses be set aside for the use of the committee 
in its preparation of the third edition. 

Motion 6. That in the second edition, body matter be set in uniform type and leaded. 

Motion 7. That supplementary matter be set in smaller type and single spaced, with a 
formal explanation that such supplementary matter is not included in the 1200 hour course 
and consequently not to be examined upon by boards of pharmacy. 

Motion 8. That it is advisable to ask the supporting associations to meet the expense of 
complimentary copies of the syllabus for similar bodies of other countries; the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties to the schools (100 copies), the National Associa- 
tion of Boards of Pharmacy to the examining boards (100 copies), and the American Phar- 
maceutical Association to the associations (200 copies). 

Pursuant to these resolutions and the rules of your Association, your committee respect- 
fully recommend the following action: 

1. That representatives on the National Committee be appointed to succeed those whose 
terms expire by limitation or resignation. 

2. That the annual appropriation for the routine expenses of the committee be authorized. 

3. That the following recommendations of the National Committee be approved: 

(a) The assignment of 400 hours in a 2 years’ course to materia medica, as recom- 
mended by the chairman of that sub-committee. 

(b) The assignment of 400 hours in a 2 years’ course to pharmacy, as recommended 
by the chairman of that sub-committee. 

(c) The additional 100 hours each in materia medica and in pharmacy be elective by 
the faculties with alternative questions by the boards. 

(d) The minimum 2 year course leading to the degree of Ph. G. become a 1200 hour 

course for the second syllabus period 1915-1920. 

4. That the American Pharmaceutical Association become responsible for advanced sub- 
scriptions to the number of 200 copies of the syllabus for distribution through the Secretary 
of the National Committee to similar national or state associations in other countries. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry L. Taytor, 
Of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Asher moved to receive the report as read. 

Mr. Anderson seconded the motion to receive, provided it was not a motion to 
adopt. He said the report showed that the revision of the Syllabus was in a very 
complicated state. Some progress had been made during the past year, but much 
remained to be done. The trouble was that no meeting of the Committee of 
Twenty-One had been held since the meeting last year at Boston, and an attempt 
had been made to revise a book of this importance—a work that was of such mo- 
ment to the colleges of pharmacy, the boards of pharmacy and the pharmacies 
themselves—without such a meeting. He said he supposed most of the members 
were familiar with the result of the attempt made to do this work by correspon- 
dence between the members of the Committee of Twenty-One, and the motion 
made six months ago that matter for revision of the Syllabus be gotten together 
by the different Sections—that on chemistry, materia medica, etc.—which matter 
had never been put before the Committee of Twenty-One for action. Motions had 
been made and sent out with a voting-sheet to the members of the Committee of 
Twenty-One, without any opportunity for argument; and then when the members 
had sent in their reply or vote on a motion, an attempt had been made to declare 
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the motion carried, without giving any chance for amendment, vote for reference, 
or anything else. The whole system as practiced during the early part of the 
year was entirely unparliamentary, and no regard for the proper rights of the 
members had been shown 

For these reasons, Mr. Anderson said he did not think this report purporting to 
show a revision of the Syllabus was in any condition to warrant its adoption by 
this joint session. For illustration, one thing the members were asked to adopt 
was the proposition to make a 1200-hour Syllabus, instead of 1100. This propo- 
sition had never been passed on by the Committee of Twenty-One, to his knowi- 
edge, and received an affirmative vote there. Mr. Anderson said his claim was, 
that this matter was of such great importance that final action on the revision of 
the Syllabus should be had at a regularly called meeting of the Committee of 
Twenty-One, convened expressly for that purpose, and that nothing that was to go 
into the Syllabus should be declared adopted until the committee had acted on it 
in actual session. If this course was not followed, he believed the revised Syllabus 
would be just as unsatisfactory, and subject to the same criticism, as the present 
work. In conclusion, Mr. Anderson said he had been informed that it was the 
intention of some of those concerned in this work of revision to submit the new) 
revised Syllabus at this meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association and 
ask its ratification, without taking the trouble to say what it contained, but simply 
have the Association accept it when finished, without question. He did not think 
that this was justice either to the organizations working in the interest of a revised 
Syllabus, or to the Syllabus Committee. For the reasons given, he offered the 
following: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the joint meeting of the Section on Education and Legis- 
lation with the Conference of Teaching Faculties and the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy that, while much of the preliminary matter in reference to the Pharmaceutical 
Syllabus can be arranged by correspondence, final action on all matter which will constitute 
the revised edition shall be taken at a meeting or meetings of the Syllabus Committee called 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Anderson explained that this was the same resolution he had offered in 
the Conference of Teaching Faculties in regard to the same report. 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. Shuptrine and carried. 

The Chair asked the Secretary to read a communication which had been received 


from Otto Raubenheimer. 
The Secretary then read the following: 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT FOR STATE BOARDS OF PHARMACY. 


OTTO RAUBENHEIMER, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I. Resu_t oF EXAMINATIONS. 

The writer, a former member of a State Board of Pharmacy, does not wish to tread upon 
the corns of any special board, but merely gives his personal ideas in a series of papers on 
different subjects, and he hopes that the same will provide food for thought for some of our 
state boards, and that this food will be properly digested and will generate energy and not 
result in apathy or indifference. 

The subject of my first paper is 

. RESULT OF EXAMINATIONS. 

1. Above all, I beg to point out that the examination questions of all State Boards of 

Pharmacy should be published. These questions should become public property and should 
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not be kept secret. They are for the information of the students, candidates, teachers and 
pharmacists in general. I am greatly surprised, in fact amazed, to learn that the pharmacy 
boards of Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Vermont and Utah refuse to publish their examina- 
tion questions. 

2. The secretary of each State Board of ‘Pharmacy should also publish the number of 
candidates taking each examination, the number who pass successfully and the number 
who fail. 

3. The names of those who pass should be published in justice to the successful candidates. 

4. Furthermore, it should be the duty of the State Boards of Pharmacy to prepare annual 
statistics showing the number of candidates who are college graduates, together with the 
names of the colleges, and also the number who passed and the number who failed from 
each college. 

These statistics should be given for each examination and for the entire year, too, and 
have the object of showing how the graduates of each college pass the board examination. 
Such tabulated statistics would have a great influence on pharmaceutical colleges, which at 
present are perhaps unaware of the weakness of their teaching, by showing them how 
frequently their graduates fail. As no college would like to remain at the bottom of such 
a published list, this would bring about marked improvements in the equipment of the col- 
leges, in securing better teachers and adopting better and more up-todate methods of teaching. 
Such information, therefore, would be of very great value to the students, the candidates, 
the pharmacists, the colleges, the state boards, the educational department, and the public 
in general, 

5. These statistics of all the state board examinations in the United States should be 
collected and tabulated for the entire year by the Section of Education of the A. Ph. A. or 
a committee appointed for this purpose, and should be presented at the annual meeting and 
should be published in the Journal. 

Undoubtedly a great deal of interest would be taken in this novel feature of pharmaceutical 
examination statistics. As a model along these lines, the writer begs to point out the Yearly 
State Board Statistics presented by the Council of Medical Education of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 

The writer, whose unselfish interest in professional pharmacy is undoubtedly known, has 
at present no connection with a college or a board of pharmacy, and therefore being im- 
partial, has taken it upon himself to bring forth this subject, even at the risk of being 
criticised. 


The Chair stated that, without objection, the communication would be received. 


Mr. Freericks stated that he had with him a number of resolutions which had 
been adopted at the Milwaukee meeting of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, all touching upon the subject of legislation, and many of them of vital 
importance. So far as he was informed, neither this Association nor any of its 
Sections had as yet taken any action in reference to any matters of this kind, and 
if in order he would like to present these resolutions, and, if possible, have action 
upon them this evening. He explained that the resolutions were on many different 
subjects, and he thought it would be well to read each one separately. The first 
was: 


Resolved, That alypin be added to the list of drugs recommended by our conference com- 
mittee to be specified upon the label of preparations containing the same. 


Mr. Freericks said he hardly needed to say anything by way of explanation, as 
it was a requirement of the Food and Drugs Act to show the content of certain 
drugs in preparations containing them. The question was whether the Section 
wanted to go on record as including alypin in this list of drugs. 
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The Chair stated that without objection the resolution offered would stand ap- 
proved, and it was so ordered. 
Mr. Freericks then read the following: 


Resolved, That we disapprove and use our efforts to defeat the Owen bill in its present 
form. 


On motion of Mr. Anderson, seconded by Mr. Richardson, this resolution was 


carried. 
Mr. Freericks then read the following: 


Resolved, That where physicians are allowed to dispense, the same law should regulate 
the practice as does the law concerning the pharmacist, especially in reference to narcotic 
and habit-forming drugs. 


Mr. Asher moved to adopt, and the motion was seconded by Mr. Shuptrine and 


carried. 
‘Mr. Freericks then read the following: 


Wuereas, The future and continued existence of retail merchants throughout the country 
depends upon a change of the Sherman anti-trust act, which will allow the smaller business 
interests to cooperate against the growing evil on the part of a few to monoplize entire 
branches of the retail trade; and 

Wuereas, The Honorable Mr. Clapp, senator from the state of Minnesota, has introduced 
in the senate of the United States, senate bill 7017, providing for supplementary legislation 
to the Sherman act, which will permit the smaller interests, inclusive of the smaller merchants 
and laboring people, to cooperate with each other, without being in violation of the Sherman 
act, such legislation being by us deemed imperative for the future prosperity of our country; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse and approve senate bill No. 7017 as introduced by 
Senator Clapp of Minnesota. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Senator Clapp. 


Mr. Asher, seconded by Mr. Richardson, moved the adoption of the resolutions 
as read. 

At this point, Mr. Caspari, Jr., said it had occurred to him that these resolutions 
should go either to the Association in general session or to the newly-appointed 
House of Delegates, which had been formed for the very purpose of considering 
resolutions and bringing them before the Association at its final session for action. 
He did not think this joint session was competent to adopt these resolutions and 
offer them as the action of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

The Chair expressed dissent from this view, and held that it was entirely com- 
petent for this Section to vote upon the resolutions offered, as there was nothing 
in the By-Laws requiring that they be referred to the House of Delegates. 

Mr. Chas. Caspari, Jr., appealed from the decision of the Chair, and Mr. Asher 
made the point of order that the Chair could not properly preside while the vote 
on such an appeal was being taken, but the Chair held that the point was not well 
taken. 

A vote by division was taken on the appeal from the decision of the Chair, with 
the result that the Chair was overruled by a vote of eighteen against to twelve for 
the decision. Thereupon, the Chair announced that, his decision having been over- 
ruled, the resolutions would have to go to the House of Delegates for action. 

Mr. Chas. Caspari, Jr., explained that he did not wish to have his action in 
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appealing from a decision of the Chair misunderstood ; that his object was simply 
to have the resolutions take their proper course. He was present when the subject 
of a House of Delegates was proposed in the Council, resulting in the adoption of 
a set of resolutions on the subject, afterwards ratified by the Association in gen- 
eral session, and by the adoption of which a House of Delegates had been formed, 
one of the chief objects of which, as stated, was to take charge of all resolutions 
presented, and put them in shape for the action of the Association. This was the 


reason of his motion. 

Mr. Freericks said he thought it was only proper that the Section on Education 
and Legislation should at least hear the resolutions coming from the N. A. R. D., 
even though they were referred to the House of Delegates. Mr. Caspari, Jr., and 
Chairman Wallace both indicated their acquiescence in this view. 


Thereupon Mr. Freericks read the following: 


Wuereas, At a conference of the legislative committee of the N. A. R. D. and the A. Ph, 
A., held at Washington, certain well-founded objections to the proposed Richardson bill 
were pointed out and changes therein demanded, resulting finally in the drafting of a bill 
by said committee, which appears in the hearings before the committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, House of Representatives, Sixty-second Congress, second session, Part 
II, page 433. 

Wuenreas, The said bill as drafted by the conference, aims to effectively reach wrongful 
practices in the sale and distribution of drugs and medicines, preventing fraud upon the 
public and restricting the manufacture and sale of many dangerous drugs and their com- 
pounds to qualified persons, at the same time being eminently fair to all interests concerned; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the changes in the Richardson bill recommended at 
said conference, as they appear in the hearings referred to herein, and as so changed, we 
advocate the enaction thereof as a measure which will be of immense benefit to the welfare 
of the public. 

Resolved, That this Association favors an amendment to the pure food and drugs act that 
will protect the public against unwarranted claims of nostrums, and will provide that the 
manufacturing of medicinal preparations be in the hands of licensed pharmacists. 

Resolved, That this Association favors interstate anti-narcotic legislation that will prohibit 
all illegitimate traffic in narcotics and habit-forming drugs and confine their sales to proper 
channels and uses to strictly medicinal purposes. 

Wuereas, Section 7 of the food and drugs act permits the sale of U. S. P. and N. F. prepa- 
rations of various strengths, providing such strength is designated on the label and, 

Wuereas, Such provision causes much confusion in the enforcement of pharmacy laws 
providing for the use of U. S. P. and N. F. names on the drugs of standard strength alone, 

Resolved, That this section should be repealed or so amended as to provide that all drugs 
sold to the public under their official names or recognized synonyms, shall be of standard 
strength. 


Mr. Freericks said this ended the list of resolutions to be presented to this Sec- 
tion by the delegates of the N. A. R. D. He expressed his entire approval of the 
course decided upon by the Section with reference to the resolutions offered, as 
they involved subjects that in many instances needed consideration. 

The Chair stated that these resolutions would all be referred to the House of 
Delegates, unless there was objection. 

Mr. Anderson announced a meeting of the House of Delegates for 8 o'clock 
tomorrow (Friday) night. He said the only way it could consider these resolu- 
tions was to have another meeting. 
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The Chair asked if the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy or the 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties had anything to bring before the joint 
session now. 

Mr. Day suggested that it might be well to call on one of the gentlemen repre- 
senting the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy to make a statement as 
to what the boards had accomplished. As he understood the matter, this was the 
idea of having a joint session this afternoon, to bring up matters of common 
interest. He thought Mr. Sala, as Secretary of the Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy, ought to be able to enlighten the joint session on the work of the board. 

Mr. Sala modestly suggested that Mr. Wm. Mittelbach, the new president of the 
Boards of Pharmacy, was present, and could do that better than he could. 

Mr. Mittelbach said he was hardly sufficiently posted upon the work of the 
Boards of Pharmacy to give a complete synopsis of their work, as he was not 
present all of the time. However, he said the boards had been very busy, and had 
accomplished a lot of work. Most of their time had been given to the problem of 
registration. As he understood, they had been invited to this joint session with 
the understanding that matters would be brought up here that might affect the 
boards in which they would be interested. 

Mr. H. C. Shuptrine said that one proposition which occupied a good deal of 
the time of the boards, and one which received the most earnest consideration was, 
not so much the question of reciprocation per se as between the boards of different 
States, but that of the higher education of the applicant for registration—that 
stress was particularly laid upon the absolute necessity of higher education. Dur- 
ing the discussion of reciprocity, that one point was very prominently featured, 
and, speaking for himself, and not for the National Association of Boards, he 
expressed the conviction that a uniform standard of educational requirements was 
the one real solution of the reciprocal movement. It could not be -hoped to have 
the licentiate of one State go into another State and receive in exchange for his 
certificate the certificate of that State until there was a uniform standard of edu- 
cational requirement for all the States. ‘You can talk and discuss and theorize on 
the elevation of pharmacy all you wish,” said Mr. Shuptrine, “but in my opinion 
you can never hope to raise pharmacy to the elevation to which it justly belongs 
until we ourselves establish an educational requirement that will put us there. In 
other words, we can never hope to take a boy, however deserving, from between 
the plow-handles, give him six months’ experience at the soda-water fountain, six 
months at a quiz-school, then give him a certificate to practice pharmacy, and by 
this means expect to raise pharmacy to the standard to which it justly belongs.” 

“We can never hope to raise the standard of pharmacy, until we fix it so that 
he who has not the proper education will not be able to pass the examination and 
be licensed to practice pharmacy. We need cooperation, and I feel satisfied in 
speaking as I have that I voice the sentiments of the large majority of the dele- 
gates to this meeting of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 

Mr. Cornelius Osseward said that, as the representative of the State of Wash- 
ington, he had been sent to Denver for the purpose of obtaining all the informa- 
tion possible pertaining to the working of the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy. He had listened to the deliberations of that body, and had become con- 
vinced that a prerequisite law setting a standard of education was the only solu- 
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tion of the problem of an interchange of certificates between the States. A recom- 
mendation had been made by the Committee on Legislation that a National Com- 
mittee be appointed to formulate questions to be sent out to each Board of Phar- 
macy throughout the United States, each board to take its examinations, and the 
answers to be sent back to the National Committee, this committee to issue a 
National certificate, so-called, which would hold good in every State of the Union, 
The State of Washington accepted none but graduates now, and if the proposed 
standard was established his State would be glad to co-operate and recognize such 
certificates of interchange. Under the present conditions, his State would refuse 
to recognize any man coming in from another State who was not a college grad- 
uate, but if this standard was established they would accept anyone that held a 
certificate issued by the National Committee. He believed this movement was a 
step in the right direction, and would prove an incentive to young men to seek a 
higher education. 

Mr. Jones, of South Dakota, suggested that as the Secretary of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy was not now present, and as ex-President 
Walker of that body was also absent, it might be well to call on Mr. Dodds, of 
Illinois, who was present at all the sessions, to give a concise statement of the work 
done by the Associated Boards. He said he would make this as a motion. 

This motion was seconded by Mr. Clark and carried. 

Mr. Dodds responded to this call, and said that as to the business that was done, 
the most important, as he understood it, was the question of reciprocal registra- 
tion between the States. A resolution had been adopted providing, in substance, 
that reciprocal certificates should be interchanged between the different boards that 
were members of the National Association, where the boards could do it under 
their laws; and that each applicant for a reciprocal certificate should pay to the 
National Association the sum of $5. This sum would go to the National Associa- 
tion, in addition to the reciprocal fee which was required by each of the States. 
For illustration, if the reciprocal fee in Missouri was $10, the applicant would have 
to pay that $10 into the Missouri Board treasury, and in addition pay $5 into the 
National Association treasury. This $5 fee, it was estimated, would create a fund 
of approximately $1,500 a year. 

Another resolution that was adopted provided for the election by the National 
Boards of what was to be known as an Advisory Examining Committee, but, un- 
fortunately, the Associated Boards had adjourned without electing that committee, 
and the matter would have to go over until next year. The impression had gotten 
out that this committee would be appointed by the Executive Committee, but this 
was not correct; the resolution provided for the appointment of the committee 
by the Associated Boards. The resolution further prpvided that, of the members 
of the committee, one should be well versed in pharmacy examinations, another 
well versed in chemistry examinations, and that the third should be well versed in 
materia medica examinations. It provided, further, that the members of the com- 
mittee should be taken, one from the Western States, one from the Central and 
Southern States, and one from the Eastern States. The member from the Western 
States was to visit the different boards of pharmacy in an advisory capacity, see 
the work they were doing, observe carefully the papers prepared for examinations, 
and offer suggestions where, in his judgment, they were needed; the idea being 
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to get the examinations in the Western section of the country as nearly uniform 
as possible. The same thing would be true of the Central section, to make the 
examinations there as nearly uniform as possible; and the same thing would be 
true of the Eastern section. The resolution further provided that the expenses of 
the members of this Advisory Committee should be paid out of the fund created 
by the $5 fees paid to the National Board. 

In addition to these things, Mr. Dodds said a great many reports were adopted, 
and the Executive Committee would, during the ensuing year, formulate and draft 
a new constitution and by-laws, to be presented at the next annual meeting. 

Continuing, Mr. Dodds said he would like to allude briefly to the subject touched 
on by Mr. Shuptrine in regard to higher education. In Illinois, he said, a college 
diploma was not necessary at the present time as a prerequisite for taking the 
examination for registered pharmacist. Under their law, while they could give 
credit for it, it was not essential. There was a great deal of discussion at the time 
that feature was incorporated in the law as to what was a recognized College of 
Pharmacy. Some of the States used the word “reputable” college, but the State 
of Illinois used the word “recognized.” It was difficult for five members of a 
Board of Pharmacy, who were not entirely familiar with the colleges, their courses 
of study, the hours required, their laboratory equipment, and the character of 
professors engaged in these schools, to determine what was a recognized school 
or college of pharmacy. They got around that question in Illinois by adopting as 
recognized schools or colleges of pharmacy only such schools or colleges as com- 
plied with the requirements of the Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. 

Another movement that was on foot in Illinois, Mr. Dodds said, was to enact a 
law that would hereafter require all applicants for examination as registered phar- 
macists to be graduates of a recognized school or college of pharmacy. That mat- 
ter had been discussed for a number of years at the annual meetings of the Illinois 
Pharmaceutical Association. They had gone on record as recommending that 
feature at meetings in the past, but at the next succeeding session they wouid 
rescind that action, while at still another session they would adopt it again. It was 
a case of “on again, off again.” Finally, to have something definite done in the 
matter, the Chairman of the Legislative Committee got out a voting-card, and sent 
it out to the 5,700 registered pharmacists in good standing in the State of IIlinois, 
asking the point-blank question, “Do you favor the enactment of such and such 
a law, or do you disapprove of it?” and the result was that the vote was four to 
one in favor of the requirement of a college diploma as a prerequisite to the taking 
of the examination for registered pharmacist. So at the next session of their Leg- 
islature, which would be in January of next year, a bill would be prepared and 
introduced requiring that hereafter every applicant for examination in the State 
of Illinois must have a diploma showing his graduation from a recognized school 
or college of pharmacy. If this bill became a law, with the understanding they 
already had that a recognized school or college of pharmacy was such as was 
recognized by the Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, he believed they would 
have about as good a law as it was possible to have. 

The Chair asked Mr. Dodds if he understood him to say that the National 
Boards of Pharmacy had provided that a fee of $5 should be payable to the Na- 
tional Boards for an interchange certificate, and Mr. Dodds replied that the pro- 
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vision was that the applicant for a reciprocal certificate must pay $5 into the 
treasury of the National Association. 

The Chair and Mr. Dodds continued this discussion at some length, the Chair 
taking the broad position that where a State statute required that a certain fee be 
paid by the applicant for an interchange certificate the National Boards of Phar- 
macy could adopt no rule in conflict with that which would stand the test of the 
courts, and Mr. Dodds holding to the view that not only was the National Asso- 
ciation of Boards not subject to State law, but that, in the exercise of that discre- 
tion which was necessarily inherent in it, it could refuse to grant such certificate 
until the required fee was paid, besides which, however, he was satisfied that no 
objection would be raised to the rule by those making the application, for the fee 
was small and the benefits too great to the recipient of such certificate to justify 
the assumption that he would raise an objection thereto. 

Mr. A. H. Clark, of Chicago, said the discussion between the Chairman and Mr. 
Dodds reminded him of the old story of the man who had been put in jail for a 
certain offense, and who, when his lawyer told him that he could not be put in jail 
for that offense, replied, “Well, I am here anyhow.” So the practical question in 
this matter was, if the National Board got the money for issuing these reciprocal 
certificates, it did not make much difference about the finer points that were raised. 
Proceeding, Mr. Clark said he had the honor of being President of the Conference 
of Pharmaceutical Faculties, but on his own responsibility, and not as a repre- 
sentative of the Conference, he wanted to say that he was very glad to hear the 
expression of opinion here from the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
regarding its position on making college education a prerequisite for examination. 
Of course he, as well as every other member of the Conference of Faculties, was 
heartily in accord with this sentiment. The Conference of Faculties was working 
very industriously along these lines. They had had before them during the last 
two or three days a large number of resolutions bearing on this very ‘subject of 
increasing the entrance requirements, graduation requirements, etc., and the ten- 
dency was to increase these. To do so, he said, would undoubtedly place pharma- 
ceutical education upon a much higher plane than it had been in the past. The 
Confeftence had increased the number of hours which constituted the course. They 
had also considered a number of changes in their courses, such as increasing the 
high school requirement. Likewise, they had considered the question of raising 
the standard for other departments, and had a committee appointed on this sub- 
ject. Next year, he had no doubt, a great deal more would be accomplished in the 
line of advancing the requirements. As a member of the Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties, he could pledge the cooperation of the entire Conference with 
the Boards of Pharmacy in their efforts to secure higher education and better 
conditions, and a closer cooperation between the pharmaceutical faculties and the 
Boards of Pharmacy. This was what the Conference of Faculties wanted. Some 
of the boards claimed they could not have a prerequisite requirement, because the 
schools were not up to the standard. The schools, on the other hand, claimed that 
they could not get up the standard, because the boards would not require anything 
higher. There was a cross-fire here, and it was a subject upon which cooperation 
was needed more than anything else. 

Mr. H. C. Washburn, of Colorado, said he wanted to speak briefly on this ques- 
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tion of defining what should constitute a recognized school or college of pharmacy. 
He did not know that a better definition could be given than that the gentleman 
from Illinois had given. So far as he was aware, there never was a law enacted 
that did not do an injustice to somebody. The situation that the Department of 
Pharmacy in the University of Colorado found itself in was an illustration of the 
injustice that might be worked by a law or rule good enough in itself. The school 
of pharmacy in the University had only been established one year, and no such 
school in the United States had a higher requirement for entrance or graduation ; 
yet, under the rules of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, that 
school would not be eligible to apply for membership in the Conference for four 
years to come; and, therefore, it would not be a recognized college of pharmacy 
for four years to come, notwithstanding that it had the highest requirements in 
the United States. Mr. Washburn said he was not a member of the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, but he desired to bring this matter up 
here, in the hope that the Conference would find some way to adjust this situation. 

Mr. Wallace said that, for a number of years, he had felt that he knew a little 
about matters relating to pharmaceutical legislation, from having made a study of 
such laws; and he desired to say that the interchange of certificates be- 
tween states having the same requirements was a matter of vital importance at 
this time, and one which everyone interested in pharmaceutical legislation agreed 
should be enacted. From the information he had been able to gather, all such 
laws required that a specific fee should be paid by the applicant to the board of 
pharmacy. In some cases that fee was $15, and he knew of one case of pro- 
posed legislation where such fee was placed at $25. In order to get an exchange 
or reciprocity in certificates, it was necessary for the General Assemblies of 
these states to enact a law providing for this particular thing, and in that en- 
‘actment they must stipulate the fee to be paid for this interchange of certificates ; 
and any aetion taken in the matter by the National Boards of Pharmacy would 
be absolutely worthless. The statute enacted by a commonwealth would be su- 
preme in that particular state, and would control in such matters. 

Mr. Dodds’ reply to this was, that the Illinois law specifically provided for an 
interchange, but did not say whether the fee should be five cents, five dolkars or 
twenty-five dollars. 

Mr. Shuptrine said he was not a lawyer and was not familiar with interstate 
laws, but had been told that law was a matter of reason. In that view it seemed 
to him that the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy would have the 
same right to charge $5 for a national certificate that the national government 
had to go into any particular state and say that that state had to pay for the priv- 
ilege of selling a certain commodity. The state would have no right to say to the 
United States that it could not make that charge. While he was not comparing 
the National Boards of Pharmacy with the United States Government, it seemed 
to him that the principle involved in the two cases was identical, for this ques- 
tion affected every state in the Union. As to the proposition to charge a fee of 
$5, Mr. Shuptrine asked if all were in favor of it, who would question it. He 
was sure the Chairman would not question it, because he was in favor of it, and 
the Amefican Pharmaceutical Association had gone on record as favoring a pre- 
requisite law and reciprocal registration. The Conference of Faculties was also 
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in favor of it, and he could not see where the opposition was to come from. Any 
man who wanted this National Boards certificate would have no hesitation in 
paying the $5-fee, and he would have no patience with the man who opposed it, 
whether it was legal or illegal. He could not see how anybody could object to 
it, and he did not believe any objection would be made. Many of the states pro- 
vided a fee for examination, but most of them had no statutory provision as to an 
interstate exchange of certificates. His position was that the National Boards 
could charge $200 for such a certificate, if they wanted to, although the charge 
for examination in the first place might only be $15. This was a movement for 
the elevation of pharmacy, and was one that the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, the National Association of Retail Druggists, the Conference of Phar- 
maceutical Faculties, and everybody else who was interested in the welfare of 
pharmacy, had at heart. 

Mr. Clark said this reminded him of the situation in Illinois. A lot of drug- 
gists in Illinois thought that their pharmacy law was unconstitutional, but they 
paid their dollar every year just the same. He knew some lawyers of the high- 
est standing who insisted that the National Pure Food and Drugs Act was un- 
constitutional, but the government was nevertheless enforcing it and making 
everybody toe the mark. 

Mr. Freericks indicated his support of the position taken by Chairman Wal- 
lace on this question, and thought the Boards of Pharmacy should be very care- 
ful not to take any action not warranted by law. Personally, he was anxious 
that the National Boards of Pharmacy should have the necessary means for its 
work, but he thought the principle involved here was of importance to the 
Boards. \While it was true that one desiring to obtain such an interchange cer- 
tificate would not “kick” when he applied for it, after he got it, it might be a dif- 
ferent matter, and he thought the boards of pharmacy of the respective states 
should bear in mind that they were accountable somewhere and some time for 
their acts, and if they lent themselves to a scheme for the exaction of a fee for 
which there was no warrant in law, a proceeding could be filed against the 
offending board, and it was only too well known that there were many who 
stood ready to file such charges. In his judgment, a board could not successfully 
defend itself against the charge of exacting, directly or indirectly, a fee for the 
support of a national organization, where the laws of the state did not provide 
for such, and they would invite a great deal of undesirable notoriety by at- 
tempting to do so, as no doubt the newspapers would entirely misconstrue the 
action taken. 

Mr. Day asked Mr. Freericks if he thought these charges would be filed under 
the Sherman Act, and Mr. Freericks replied in the negative. But, he said, as- 
suming an applicant had complied with the demand for payment of the fee of $5 
in order to secure an interchange certificate, after he had secured that certificate 
he could file in any proper court a quo warranto proceeding against the Board of 
Pharmacy, claiming that this sum had been exacted from him unlawfully, and 
the board would have to defend itself against the charge. 

Mr. Dodds asked Mr. Freericks whether, in his judgment, it would be legal 
for the boards of pharmacy in the several states to contribute to the support of 
the National Association of Boards. Mr. Freericks replied to this that quite a 
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different proposition was presented here, if the state statute allowed some dis- 
cretion in reference to the matter. But where such statute declared that an ap- 
plicant having the proper qualifications to practice pharmacy should be granted 
an interchange certificate upon the payment of a certain fee, no board could re- 
fuse him a certificate unless he agreed to pay an extra fee of $5 for the support 
of an institution outside of the state board. 

Mr. Shuptrine said he had learned “early in the game” not to argue with a 
lawyer, unless he had the lawyer on his side. So he would not attempt to argue 
with Mr. Freericks on the legal phase of this matter. He had raised this same 
point, he said, in the convention of the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy. This was not a selfish move, but a cooperative move, where every- 
body received a certain amount of benefit, and everybody at all interested in 
pharmacy should be vitally interested in it. For these reasons they had decided 
that it was a pretty good thing. And then, too, it would help to get the United 
States Government to establish a national board. This movement was bound to 
result in something definite, sooner or later, and if it could not be accomplished 
through the cooperation of the Conference of Faculties, perhaps it could be 
done by making the requirement that an applicant for such certificate could not 
obtain it, unless he was qualified to practice in every state—which was, after all, 
what was wanted. 

Mr. Anderson said he thought the Section on Education and Legislation and 
the Conference of Teaching Faculties would have to “take off their hats” to the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. As had been said by one of the 
members, the Conference of Faculties would have to “wake up,” in order to 
keep pace with the National Boards. Many times it had been said that retail 
pharmacists were not good business men, but here was presented the spectacle 
of nearly every member of the National Boards, who are also retail pharmacists, 
coming to this meeting and talking over this matter of interchange of certificates. 
They gave their ideas, and said “Yes, that is a good plan; we can do it—colieci 
$5 for the National Association for each certificate issued. But is it legal?” 
Then these business men proceeded to forget about electing their Advisory Ex- 
amining Committee, and thus laid the matter over one year. Then they came 
here and made a report, received applause on the floor and got their legal advice 
for nothing. 

Mr. Williams, of Wisconsin, said that in his state they assumed the authority 
to charge a larger fee for a reciprocal certificate than the examination fee, and 
he thought this was the case in the larger number of states at the present tie. 
The law of Wisconsin provided that a fee must be paid by the applicant when *:¢ 
took the examination, and the Board took that as authority to charge a larger fce 
for a reciprocal certificate. Mr. Freericks’ comment on this was, that if there 
was nothing in the law that specified what that fee should be he thought tie 
board would have the discretion to say what should be charged for an inter- 
change certificate issued to somebody applying from another state, and there 
would be no objection to having this in the charge. 

Mr. Charles Caspari, Jr., said he did not think it was well to prolong this di:- 
cussion as to the legality of the $5-fee in question, and he would not say a word 
about it. But he did wish to say a few words in regard to the report coming 
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from the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, in regard to the step they 
were about to take as to an advance in preliminary educational requirements be- 
fore admitting applicants to examination. He thought this was one of the most 
auspicious movements in the history of the times. The statement had frequently 
been made that some of the boards paid too little attention to the subject of pre- 
liminary education when they came to consider the qualifications of applicants. 
A great many members of the National Association of the Boards of Pharmacy 
were aware of the fact that for some years past the American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties had had a requirement of admission to a school of 
pharmacy equivalent to at least one year of high-school work. That showed 
what the Conference had done up to the present time. Of course, it was not 
possible to advance or increase these requirements very rapidly, as in such evo- 


lutions as this the progress was necessarily slow. A great deal had been ‘one 


already along this line, and in the next few years he was satisfied a great deal 
more would be accomplished. If the National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy would come up a little higher and meet the Conference in the position it had 
taken, he thought a great point would be gained. As to prerequisite laws 
which demanded of an applicant for registration that he should be a graduate of 
a school of pharmacy, reputable or otherwise, he thought that was a question 
that would have to be settled by the courts, just as in the case of medical prac- 
titioners. Up to the present time, the question of the legality of a prerequisite 
law had never been tested in the courts. It had been suggested, but had never 
been brought up to any appellate court of a state, and never to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In his opinion, such a law was unconstitutional, for 
it could make no difference where a man got his education, so long as he had it. 
He did not think the boards of pharmacy could make that requirement. This 
was simply his personal view. Mr. Caspari said it might look strange for a 
teacher in a school of pharmacy to make such an announcement, but it was in 
keeping with his views. Prerequisite laws in the states where they had been 
passed had operated well, and had done a great deal of good—simply because 
nobody had attacked them. But the question was, What would become of such 
a law when the Supreme Court of the United States took hold of it? 

Mr. Albert Schneider asked why they should be attacked, and Mr. Caspari re- 
plied, ‘“‘To test their legality.” It was easier to comply with the requirements of 
a certain law than to spend $500 to carry it to the State Appeilate Court, or prob- 
ably to the Supreme Court of the United States. His position was, that it made 
no difference where a man got his education, provided he had it when he applied 
for examination. The board would have the right to put the most searching 
questions to the applicant of course, but if he stood the test he had complied with 
the law. 

In answer to a further question by Mr. Schneider as to where such education 
could be better had than in a well-equipped college of pharmacy, specially pre- 
pared to impart such knowledge, Mr. Caspari replied that there were other ways 
of getting it, though he granted that the easiest and best way was through a col- 
lege of pharmacy, which he was heartily in favor of, and always had been—and 
naturally so, as he was a graduate of a school of pharmacy, and had turned out 
many graduates in his life. But the members knew very well, for instance, that 
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a man could become proficient in analytical chemistry without going to a uni- 
versity. All he had to do was to put himself in the hands of a competent instruc- 
tor and he would become one. 

Mr. Williams asked Mr. Shuptrine if a registered pharmacist in Pennsylvania, 
say, could take his certificate and be registered in the state of Georgia. Mr. 
Shuptrine replied that he could if he had made a general average of 75 per cent. 
on examination. Mr. Williams suggested that this would not be an interchange 
of certificates. An interchange of certificates was an interchange without exami- 
nation. Amplifying his statement, Mr. Shuptrine said that where a man holding 
a certificate from the Board in Pennsylvania submitted that to the Georgia Board 
of Pharmacy, along with the statement that he had made a general average of 75 
per cent. on his examination before the Pennsylvania Board, he would be given 
a Georgia certificate on the payment of $15 in advance. Their state law did not 
authorize such an interchange, but, like Mr. Clark’s story of the man who was in 
jail whether they could put him there or not, they did it. 

Mr. John Culley said the Utah statute provided that the Board might, in its 
discretion, grant registration to such persons as passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion, on the payment of a fee of $25; and if the Board, in the exercise of its dis- 
cretionary power, decreed that the applicant for registration must apply for regis- 
tration upon blanks furnished by the National Boards, and not otherwise, in or- 
der to secure registration, if the National Boards wanted to charge $5 for that 
certificate they could do it, and he thought it would be a legal charge. 

Mr. Anderson here took occasion to suggest that this was a joint meeting of 
three bodies, the Section on Education and Legislation, of the A. Ph. A., the Na- 
tional Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the American Conference of 
Teaching Faculties, and before any definite conclusion could be arrived at in this 
matter, or it was decided just what should be done or approved, it would be 
necessary for the members to get together, and not be divided among themselves. 

The Acting Chairman asked if there was any further discussion on this sub- 
ject, but none was offered. 

Thereupon Mr. Wallace resumed the chair, and asked if there was any further 
business to bring before this joint session. 

Mr. W. B. Day said there was another interesting matter that had not been 
mentioned, and he thought perhaps the members of the Boards of Pharmacy 
would be glad to know about it. Sometimes the charge had been made in a 
friendly way, that the Conference of Faculties was too exclusive. At the present 
time, he believed, there were 32 out of the 81 schools in the country that were 
members of the Conference—three new schools having been recently added. He 
thought all were agreed that it was important that a school should have been 
maintained for five years before admission to the Conference. When the proper 
time came, he had no doubt but that the Colorado school—which, so far as he 
could learn, was a very excellent one—would be admitted. He thought the Con- 
ference had a right to see how a school was going to get along, how it would be 
governed, what faculty it would have, and what equipment it would provide-— 
and perhaps what support it would receive from the pharmacists of the state in 
which located—before that school should be admitted to the Conference. It was 
much easier to admit than it was to get rid of members. This was a wise pre- 
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caution, therefore, and he hoped that Mr. Washburn would not feel that the 
Colorado College was being discriminated against, because this rule applied to all 
schools alike. 

Mr. Asher said that no doubt if the prerequisite law carried, although the Colo- 
rado College could not yet become a member of the Conference of Pharmaceu- 
tical Faculties, owing to the limited time it had been in existence, the Boards 
would provide a means for interchange, if that question came up. 

The Chair asked if there was any further business to bring before this joint 
session, but there was no response. 

The Chair thereupon stated that the installation of officers of the Section on 
Education and Legislation was now in ordet, and appointed Mr. Shuptrine, of 
Georgia, a committee of one to bring forward the Chairman-elect, Mr. Teeters, 
of Iowa for installation. 

Mr. Shuptrine said in introducing Mr. Teeters that he was reminded of the 
story of the stump speaker who, on one occasion, undertook to introduce Andrew 
Jackson to an audience, and dwelt upon his qualifications for office to such an 
extent that a fellow with whom patience had ceased to be a virtue, exclaimed, 
“We all know Andy Jackson, but who are you?” He felt that the new Chairman 
of the Section was much better known to its members than he was, and needed 
no endorsement from him. All pharmaceutical progress, and everything pertain- 
ing thereto, hinged on education, and he was sure there was no one more cap- 
able of presiding over the deliberations of this Section in an educational way than 
the gentleman who had been chosen as Chairman for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Teeters, in acknowledging the honor conferred upon him, said that the 
first thing he wished to do was to congratulate the retiring Chairman, Mr. Wal- 
lace, upon his excellent address and the large number of excellent papers that 


had been presented before the Section this year. His own speech, he said, 


would come at the next meeting, and he could only hope that he might in a 
measure be able to make the work of the Section as successful as it had been 
during the past year. 

Chairman Wallace expressed the extreme pleasure he had in introducing into 
the high office of Chairman such a man as Mr. Teeters. He felt that the work of 
the Section would go right on, and expressed the earnest hope that it would ex- 
ceed that done under his predecessors. In turning over to Mr. Teeters the gavel 
as the emblem of his office, he said he did so with the sincere wish that he would 
never have occasion to use it in quieting a tumultous assemblage. 

Mr. Teeters took the chair, and called for Mr. Freericks, Secretary-elect, but 
he was not in the room. Likewise, Associate Louis Emanuel, of Pennylvania, 
was not present. 

The Chair then called upon Mr. Chas. Caspari, Jr., to escort to the platform 
Miss Zada M. Cooper, of Iowa, one of the new Associates on the Committee. 

Mr. Caspari gallantly performed this duty, and introduced Miss Cooper to the 
members. 


Mr. Wallace could not resist this opportunity to pay tribute to the fair sex, and 
stated that Miss Cooper's election as Associate on the Committee was distinctly 
the reward of merit. One of the greatest gratifications he had had during the 
past year, in his capacity of Chairman, was in being able to place upon the pro- 
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gram a paper from a lady pharmacist, an instructor in a college of pharmacy. 
He expressed the hope that this prompt recognition of the merits of the paper 
presented by Miss Cooper would stimulate others of the gentler sex to contribute, 
for certainly this paper had proven that the ladies were fully as capable as the 
men of making contributions of real merit to the work of the Section. 

Miss Cooper briefly expressed her sense of the honor conferred upon her by 
her election as one of the Associates on the Committee, and said she would be 
glad to do all in her power to further the work of the Section. 

Mr. Shuptrine then brought forward Mr. Craig, of New York, and introduced 
him as one of the Associates on the Committee who was able to speak for him- 
self. Mr. Craig, being a modest man, was inclined to repudiate this suggestion, 
and said that he had been overlooked by the Chairman. He thought perhaps the 
reason he had been overlooked was because he had been too quiet. It had been 
his disposition to get up and talk upon the $5-fee proposition, recently under dis- 
cussion, because he always liked to discuss financial (!) matters. He assured 
the members that they would not have another chance to overlook him, because, 
if he had the good fortune to be present next year as Associate, they would cet- 
tainly hear from him. 

The Chair asked if there was any further business to come before the Section, 
but none was offered. Thereupon, on motion of Mr. Anderson, seconded by 
Mr. Sass, the Section, in joint session with the National Boards and the Confer- 
ence of Faculties, adjourned sine die. 


THE MISUSE OF THE TERM PHARMACOLOGY AND OTHER TERMS 


JOSEPH W. ENGLAND. 


Times change, and the meanings of words change with them. There is a 
growth and development in words just as there is in the sciences and arts. Words 
which had a certain meaning yesterday have come, through human progress, to 
have a different meaning today. Especially is this true of technical and chemical 
terms, which, with the development of the sciences and arts, broaden in meaning, 
or become more limited in meaning, or, sometimes, lose their original meaning 
entirely. 

It is for this reason that the definition of such terms in the usual dictionaries 
do not give their full and true meanings as understood by technical and scientific 
workers. 

“The term fermentation was first applied to the fermentative process which 
leads to the formation of alcohol, the knowledge of which goes back to very 
remote antiquity. The name fermentation probably arose from the copious evo- 
lution of gas which accompanies the production of the spirit, and which gives 
the liquid in which it is taking place the appearance of a gentle ebullition.” (J. 
Reynolds Green.) 

Today the term fermentation is applied to any enzymic change, or any change 
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whereby complex organic material is resolved into simpler substances through the 
intervention of ferments. 

Alcohol once meant only grain or ethyl alcohol ; now it is applied to many other 
hydroxides of organic radicles. 

Aldehyde formerly meant only acetic aldehyde; now it is applied to many pri- 
mary products of oxidation of primary alcohols. 

Take, also, the use or misuse of the term drug, a word the exact origin of 
which is obscure; but the most reasonable explanation is that it has been derived 
from a root meaning “to dry,” because the term was applied only to plants, plant 
parts, and plant products, many of which had to be dried before they could be 
used. Today, the term is employed in a much broader sense. It is applied to any 
substance, whether of animal, vegetable or chemical origin, capable of preventing, 
relieving or curing disease; or, to express the term more tersely, a drug is any 
substance having medicinal properties. 

The term medicine was formerly applied to chemical compounds only, and later 
was used interchangeably with the word drug, but such use is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. The term is broadening in meaning to embrace, not only the “science of 
the treatment of disease,” but also, collectively, all the sciences and arts of the 
modern medical world. 

It is pleasing to note that the national and state food and drugs acts of this 
country use the term drug correctly, that is, as indicating all kinds of remedial 
substances, whatever their origin, and their preparation. 

For these reasons, the writer believes that it would be advisable to chenae the 
title of the “Committee on Unofficial Standards for Drugs, Chemical Products 
and Pharmaceutical Preparations of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
to that of “Committee on Standards for Unofficial Drugs.” 

With reference to certain familiar terms, John Attfield writes that: 

“Persons who practice the art and science of chemistry are known as chemists. 
Some two hundred or more years ago, and before chemistry was a science, the 
‘chemists’ were the makers or vendors of chemicals, then only used as medicines. 
They were the successors of the alchemists. In Great Britain, these chemists and 
the herbalists, otherwise drug-grocers, otherwise druggists, gradually associated 
to form the ‘chemists and druggists.’ Between the ‘chemist and druggist’ and the 
physician, there existed the apothecary—the putter together of medicines or com- 
pounder of physicians’ prescriptions. The apothecary has since become a medical 
practitioner, prescriptions now being ‘made up’ by the chemist and druggist. The 
whole class is often spoken of as that of pharmacists or pharmaceutists, terms 
also used in the United States.” 

There are other terms used in the pharmaceutical world which have changed in 
meaning. Thus, Henry Kraemer writes that, “Pharmacognosy, according to its 
Greek root, means a knowledge of drugs, but according to modern usage, it means 
the study of the structure and chemical constituents of crude drugs”; and even 
this definition—modern as it is—will probably broaden to mean, not only the 
study of the structure and constituents of crude drugs, but also, the art of identi- 
fying, selecting and preserving them. 

Probably the most striking misuse of a technical word today is that of pharma- 
cology. This term, according to its Greek derivation, means medicine and dis- 
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course, or, as Dorland expresses it, “the sum of knowledge regarding medicines” ; 
but, according to modern usage, pharmacology means only the study of the action 
of drugs upon healthy living tissues, or pharmacodynamics; in contradistinction 
to the study of the action of drugs upon diseased living tissues, or therapody- 
namics. The first study is based largely on physiological chemistry, and the sec- 
ond on pathological chemistry. 

Probably the most comprehensive definition of pharmacology is that of Torald 
Sollmann, as follows: 


“Pharmacology, in its modern meaning, treats of the action of chemical sub- 
stances on living tissue—of the changes produced in the structure, composition, 
and function of living bodies by unorganized chemically acting substances not 
belonging to their natural environment. Pharmacology, therefore, goes a step 
further than what used to be called physiological action, in that it aims to furnish 
the explanation for the changes observed.” 


That this definition of pharmacology is the accepted view of the medical pro- 
fession in this country today is shown by the fact that the American Medical 
Association uses the title “Section of Pharmacology and Therapeutics,” for one 
of its most important sections. 

The term pharmacology does not mean the sum of knowledge concerning drugs, 
nor does it represent all the pharmaceutical sciences, as might be thought by its 
manner of use in the New York state pharmacy law. If the term ever had such 
a comprehensive meaning, outside of the dictionaries, it has certainly lost it, and 
today stands for pharmacodynamics only. The term is used, erroneously, also, 
by the National Association of Pharmacologists, a national association of drug 
clerks. But such misuse will probably be corrected. 

It is pleasing to note that the term pharmacy is rapidly broadening in meaning. 
As used today, it embraces all the sciences and the art of pharmacy, just as the 
term medicine, today, embraces all the sciences and the arts of medicine. The 
meaning of pharmacy is not limited to “the study of the preparation and dis- 
pensing of drugs and medicines,” but means much more. 

As Reynold Webb Wilcox stated, “Pharmacy covers a field of nearly as much 
importance, breadth and difficulty as that of medicine itself, and requires a special, 
extensive, and thorough preparation.” 

Briefly, pharmacy is the science of drugs and the art of preparing them for 
use; or, as Joseph P. Remington more fully defines the term: “Pharmacy is the 
science which treats of medicinal substances. It comprehends, not only a knowl- 
edge of medicines and the art of preparing and dispensing them, but also, their 
identification, selection, preservation, combination and analysis.” 

By this, it will be seen that pharmacy is the most important branch of study 
in the curricula of pharmaceutical schools, embracing all the sciences, as well as 
the art, covered by all forms of drug knowledge. 

The use of the term pharmacology to replace the well established term phar- 
macy will result in confusion, provoke endless criticism, substitute a longer word 
for a shorter one, and the advocates of the change have produced no reasons 
which are adequately conclusive to warrant the great inconvenience and loss which 
would be entailed by continuing the wrong use of the term pharmacology. 
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A word with reference to materia medica. According to modern usage, this 
term means that study of the natural history of drugs not covered by pharma- 
cognosy, or, in other words, the study of the commercial history of drugs, a most 
necessary branch of pharmaceutical science. It may be that materia medica will 
become, ultimately a division of pharmacognosy, in the form of practical or 
applied pharmacognosy, in contradistinction to theoretical pharmacognosy as now 
embraced in the main term, but this is a matter the future only can determine. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. H. H. Rusby said he was very much pleased and interested to have Mr. England pre- 
sent his subject so thoroughly. It was true, as the writer had stated, that the correct use of 
the term “pharmacology” included the whole subject of the knowledge of drugs. The present 
restricted use of the word, he said, represented one of the most striking illustrations of the 
misuse of a scientific term. He said that Mr. England correctly so stated, although he did 
not think he intended to do so. He could give one illustration which was still more striking: 
About two generations ago the term “natural history” was used to mean the history of na- 
ture, including geology and botany as well as zoology. An English writer lived about that 
time, who knew a great deal about zoology, but little about the rest of natural history, and he 
concluded that anything he didn’t know wasn’t worth knowing; therefore, he said, “[ will 
apply the term ‘natural history’ to zoology.” For a generation that use, or misuse, of the 
term “natural history” held, as all the members knew. But scientific accuracy would bring 
the use of a term to its proper meaning, “if it took ten generations to do it,” and today if a 
man wrote a book on zoology and called it a book on natural history he would be thrown 
down. Dr. Rusby said he might not live to see it, but with the utmost confidence he pre- 
dicted that the term “pharmacology” would come back to its original use, when a certain 
group of men whose vanity was greater than their sense of loyalty to scientific accuracy had 
passed away. 

Continuing, Dr. Rusby said he wanted to tell the members about some other things that 
this same group of men held to. One of them said that the Pharmacopoeia should only 
contain four drugs, and from that they went up to twenty-two; twenty-two was the largest 
number he had known any of them to admit ought to be in the Pharmacopoeia. They also 
said that both materia medica and- therapeutics should be left out of the medical curriculum,— 
and they were left out today, he believed, from the University of Pennsylvania’s medical 
course. He said he might be mistaken about this, but he had been so informed. He knew 
they recommended leaving out materia medica and therapeutics from the medical course, 
to train physicians to cure sick people, and confined themselves wholly to experiments on 
animals, which they called “pharmacology.” Dr. Rusby said that if all the mathematicians 
of the world would say that four times five were nineteen, he would never believe it. It made 
no difference to hm how many people agreed, “We will say it is this way,” it would never 
phase him in the least. For a time, as long as such were in control, they might succeed, 
but things would right themselves in the end. He simply looked to the great future, and he 
knew that everything inaccurate was just as certain to pass away as were the people of this 
earth when their day was done. 
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Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing 


Papers Presented at the Sixtieth Annual Convention 


MINUTES OF THE SECTION ON PRACTICAL PHARMACY 
AND DISPENSING. 


First Session—Wednesday Afternoon, August, 21, 1912. 


The session was called to order in the ball room of the Brown Palace Hotel, 
at 3:30 p. m., by Chairman P. H. Utech, of Pennsylvania, who stated that the 
Secretary, J. Leon Lascoff, of New York, was unavoidably absent, and for that 
reason the Council had designated F. W. Nitardy, of Denver, to act as Secretary 
of the Section. 

Mr. Nitardy was requested to preside while the Chairman read his address. 
(See September JouRNAL, p. 954.) 

Action was called for on the address of the Chairman, and Mr. Eberle moved 
that it be accepted and referred for publication, as there were no specific recom- 
mendations made. This motion was seconded by Mr. Mollet. 

Mr. W. A. Puckner said he would like to make one comment on the paper: 
It had been pointed out that it would be most desirable to have the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical Association also investigate 
the therapeutic value of remedies. He wanted to say that the Council was doing 
that today. The preparations submitted to the Council were very rarely found 
to be untrue to chemical claims, but very often untrue to therapeutic claims, and 
a large part of the work of the Council was devoied to just that investigation. 

Mr. Eberle’s motion was put to a vote and carried. 

Mr. Utech resumed the chair, and stated that, before taking up the discussio1 
of papers, he would like to make the explanation for the benefit of some of those 
who had never been at the meeting, that all were invited to take free part in the 
discussions, and if there was any point in any of the papers which was not quite 
clear, to feel privileged to ask questions, as it had been the experience of the 
Association in the past that the benefits brought about were frequently more 
from the discussions than from the papers. 

At request of the Chair, a paper entitled “A Uniform Extract of Cudbear” 
was presented by H. V. Arny, of New York, who, during the reading of his 
paper, exhibited numerous samples of the extracts and tinctures described. 

The Chairman stated that, before taking up the discussion of Mr. Arny’s paper, 
he would ask Mr. Nitardy to read a short paper by Alexander Gardner, of Brook- 
lyn, entitled “Persionin—The Red Color Principle of Cudbear.” 

These papers on cudbear were discussed by Messrs. Asher, Sayre, Cook, Ni- 
tardy, Becker and Arny, and referred for publication. 

The Chair called on S. K. Sass, of Chicago, to read a paper entitled “Some 
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Slight Changes Which Lead to Perfection”—a paper proposing certain changes 
in U. S. P. preparations. 

During the presentation of his paper, Mr. Sass exhibited some samples of the 
elixirs described. The paper was received and referred for publication. (See 
November JouRNAL, p. 1251.) 

Mr. L. A. Seltzer here called attention to the custom of appointing a Nomi- 
nating Committee at this time, to give the committee time to consider and report, 
and moved that same be now appointed. This motion was seconded by Mr. Arny 
and carried. Chairman Utech thereupon appointed the following: Messrs. L. A. 
Seltzer, of Detroit; A. V. Pease, of Nebraska, and Louis Emanuel, of Pittsburg. 

Theodore J. Bradley, of Boston, at request of the Chair, presented a paper 
entitled “What Is Adulteration ?” 

This paper excited a good deal of interest, particularly as to the definition of 
the word “adulteration” proposed, viz: that “a substance is adulterated when it 
differs in any respect from the strength, quality or purity which has been defined 
by some competent authority,” and after discussion by Messrs. Puckner, Licht- 
hardt, Sayre, Clayton and Gordon, a motion made by C. A. Mayo that this defini- 
tion be recommended for consideration of the Committee on Resolutions of the 
House of Delegates, was adopted. 

The Chair called on the Secretary to read, in the absence of the writer, a paper 
by Otto Raubenheimer, of Brooklyn, entitled “Larkspur Lotion.” This, he said, 
was contrary to the rule, but he thought the importance of the paper and the 
work the author had done for pharmacy justified it. 

The paper was not discussed, and was referred for publication. (See October 
JouRNAL, p. 1138.) 

Mr. Seltzer, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, reported that his 
committee recommended the following for officers of the Section for the ensu ‘ng 
year: 

For Chairman—J. Leon Lascoff, of New York. 

For Secretary—F. W. Nitardy, of Denver. 

For Associate—C. Osseward, of Seattle. 

On motion of Mr. Wallace, duly seconded, the Secretary was directed to cast 
the affirmative ballot of the Section electing these gentlemen to the positions indi- 
cated. 

Mr. Sayre, of Kansas, made an oral presentation of the subject of “Massa 
Ferri Carbonatis,” assigned him on the program. 

This paper was discussed by Messrs. Arny, Gordon, Puckner, Lichthardt and 
the author, and referred for publication. 

F. W. Nitardy, of Denver, made a verbal presentation of the subject of “Im- 
proved Pharmacy Methods and Devices,” for which he was listed on the program, 
and exhibited and showed the manner of operation of a lime-water apparatus 
successfully used by him. 

This paper was discussed by Messrs. Mayo, Arny, Gordon, Cook, Becker, Cul- 
ley, Anderson, Osseward and the author, and referred for publication. 

On motion of Mr. Mayo, the Section then adjourned to Thursday afternoon. 
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SECOND SESSION 


Thursday Afternoon, August 22, 1912. 


The Section was called to order by Chairman Utech at 4 p. m., in the ball- 
room of the hotel. 

Acting Secretary Nitardy, at request of the Chair, read the minutes of the first 
session, which, on motion of Mr. Main, seconded by Mr. Osseward, were adopted 
as read. 

Referring to the question of ampules, discussed in connection with the paper 
presented by Mr. Nitardy, of Denver, at the first session, the Chairman invited 
Mr. Mayo to read a communication he had received bearing on this subject. 

A paper by Franklin M. Apple, of Philadelphia, on “Dispensing Hints,” was, 
in the absence of the writer, read by the Secretary and referred for publication. 
(See November JourNat, p. 1253.) 

Albro Newton, of Boston, read a paper entitled ‘“Perplexing Pills.” 

After a brief discussion of this paper by Mr. Mayo and the author, it was 
received and referred for publication. (See October JouRNAL, p. 1139.) 

The next paper called for was one on “Improper Containers,” by B. L. Murray, 
of New York, and was presented by the writer. 

After some supplementary remarks by the author, this paper was discussed 
by Messrs. Mayo, Jones, Blakeslee, Mortenson, Osseward and the Chairman, and 
referred for publication. 

The next paper called for was one on “Prescription Pricing,” by C. Osseward, 
of Seattle, which was presented orally and informally by the author, who ex- 
plained that he had not had time to prepare a written paper. 

This paper was discussed by Messrs. Nitardy, Sass, Jones, the Chairman and 
the author, and referred for publication. 

S. K. Sass, of Chicago, presented a paper on “Cataplasma Kaolini.” 

The paper was briefly discussed by Messrs. Mayo, Jones, and the writer, and 
referred to take the usual course. 

Mr. Mayo, at request of the Chair, read a paper on “Camphor Liniment,” by 
Otto Raubenheimer, the Chair reiterating his statement of yesterday that any 
contribution by Mr. Raubenheimer was too valuable to be read by title only. 

The paper was briefly discussed by Messrs. Jones, and the Chairman, and re- 
ferred for publication. 

The Secretary, at request of the Chair, and in the absence of the writer, read 
a paper by William R. White, of Nashville, entitled “Some Pharmaceutical 
Notes.” 

This paper was discussed by Messrs. Nitardy, Osseward, Jones, Eberle, Sass 
and the Chairman, and referred for publication. 

The following papers were read by title only, in the absence of the writers: 

“Oil of Eucalyptus Globulus and the Solubility Test.".—E. G. Binz, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

“Making Fresh Emulsions,’—W. H. Glover, Lawrence, Mass. 

“The Trend of Practical Pharmacy”—J. Roemer, White Plains, N. Y. 

“Pharmacy in Its Higher Development”—F. I. Lackenbach, San Francisco, 
Cal. (See September JourNAL, p. 959.) 
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This concluded the papers for presentation before the Section, and the Chair- 
man expressed his thanks to all who had rendered him assistance during the past 
year. He then turned the gavel over to Mr. Nitardy, Secretary-elect, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Lascoff, Chairman-elect, of New York. 

On motion of Mr. Mayo, the thanks of the Section were extended its retiring 
officers for their efficient services and the high grade of papers presented at this 
meeting. 

Mr. Nitardy, the newly-elected Secretary, expressed his thanks for the honor 
conferred, as did also Mr. Osseward, the new Associate on the Committee. 

On motion, the Section then adjourned sine die. 


NOTE ON THE MAKING OF FRESH EMULSIONS. 


W. H. GLOVER, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Some years ago I made up my mind to try and build up a trade in fresh made 
emulsions in my prescription department, believing that if physicians could be 
shown freshly prepared samples, and the patients be informed that the emulsion is 
made fresh for them it would result profitably. It started out at first rather 
slowly, but by persistence our work soon began to show results, and the next 
problem was to find time to make the emulsions as ordered, as to make large 
quantities ahead would soon destroy our claim of freshly prepared. This I did 
by taking a desk fan, removing the propeller blades and attaching a short rod on 
a reducing gear, and on the lower end of the rod a cross-bar, with ends curved 
up so as to fit any ordinary mortar. 

The gum and oil are mixed in mortar, put under the fan motor, until the pri- 
mary is formed, then gradually adding balance of formula. The motor gives it a 
good thorough mixing and allows the operator to work at something else until the 
emulsion is ready. In former years I rarely had a prescription for an emulsion, 
but now, even in summer, it is seldom a day is passed that I do not put up one or 
more. 

I state these facts to show what can be done if one really pushes a certain line. 
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Section on Commercial Juterests 
Papers Presented at the Sixtieth Annual Convention 


MINUTES OF THE SECTION ON COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 


First Session—Tuesday Afternoon, August 20, 1912. 


The first session of the Section on Commercial Interests was called to ordet 
at 3:30 p. m., in room 811 of the hotel, by Chairman Ernest Berger, of Tampa, 
Fla. 

The Chairman announced as the first order of business the reading of the 
Chairman’s address, and W. C. Anderson, of Brooklyn, was asked to preside 
while that was being done. (See September JouRNAL, p. 968.) 

The acting Chairman called attention to the fact that there are two or three 
sections in the address that were tantamount to recommendations, and should be 
considered as such. 

Mr. Charles Gietner, seconded by Mr. Claus, moved to receive and refer to a 
special committee of three, and the motion prevailed. Thereupon, the acting 
Chairman appointed Messrs. Charles Gietner, Otto F. Claus and Charles R. 
Sherman as a Committee on Chairman’s Address. 

Mr. Berger resumed the chair, and stated that the first paper on the program 
was one by A. V. Pease, of Fairbury, Nebr., entitled “Retail Advertising.” Mr. 
Pease presented his paper. 

The Chair stated that, before taking any action on this excellent paper, there 
was another paper entitled “The Personal Element in Advertising,” by John R. 
Thompson, of Pittsburg, and it might be well to read this paper and discuss both 
at the same time, if Mr. Pease did not object. 

Mr. Pease indicated that this would be entirely satisfactory to him, and the 
Chairman stated that inasmuch as Mr. Thompson was not present he would ask 
Mr. Craig, of New York, to read the paper, which he did. (See November Jour- 
NAL, p. 1255.) 

The Chair invited discussion on these splendid papers on advertising, and Mr. 
B. P. Philip, of California, led off, being followed by C. R. Sherman, A. V. Pease, 
W. C. Anderson, G. C. Kendall, and the Chairman. 

On motion of Mr. Anderson, seconded by Mr. Kendall, the papers were re- 
ferred for publication. 

A paper entitled “Cooperation,” by Wilhelm Bodemann, of Chicago, was, at 
request of the Chair, read by Mr. Lichthardt, in the absence of the writer. 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. Lichthardt and Anderson, and, on motion 
of Chas. Gietner,; Missouri, seconded by R. H. Lehman, New York, was referred 
for publication. 
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A paper by Frank E. Mortenson, of Pueblo, Colo., entitled “Some Every-Day 
Problems,” was read by the author. 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. Chas. Holzhauer, G. C. Kendall, C. J. Clay- 
ton, W. B. Philip and W. H. McCutcheon. On motion, the paper was then re- 
ceived and referred for publication. 

“Capitalizing Individuality” was the title of a paper by Secretary Hugh Craig, 
which was presented by the author. 

This paper was briefly discussed by F. W. Meissner and the Chairman, and, 
on motion of Otto Claus, received and referred for publication. (See November 
JouRNAL, p. 1256.) 

At request of the Chair, the Secretary, in the absence of the writer, presented 
a paper by B. E. Pritchard, of Pittsburg, entitled “Are You Alive?” (See Oc- 
tober JOURNAL, p. 1141.) 

There was no discussion of this paper, and, on motion of Mr. Claus, seconded 
by Mr. Anderson, it was received and referred for publication. 

Secretary Craig, at request of the Chair, read a paper by Wilhelm Bodemann, 
who was not present, bearing the title, “Don’t Be Afraid of Your Shadow.” 

The paper was briefly commented upon by F. W. Meissner, and, on motion of 
W. J. Frazier, duly seconded, was received and referred for publication. 

The Chair announced that this concluded the reading of papers on the program, 
and, on motion of Otto Claus, the Section adjourned to meet Thursday morning 
at 10 o’clock. 


Seconp Sess1on—Thursday Morning, August 22, 1912. 

The second session of the Section on Commercial Interests was called to order 
by Chairman Berger at 11 o'clock a. m. in room 801 of the hotel. 

On motion of C. J. Clayton, seconded by F. W. Nitardy and carried, the Chair- 
man appointed the following members to constitute the Committee on Nomina- 
tion for officers of the Section for the ensuing year: C. J. Clayton, Colorado; 
Hugh Craig, New York, and B. P. Philips, California. 

On motion of Mr. Clayton, seconded by Mr. Nitardy and carried, the Chair- 
man at this time called on Otto F. Claus to present the report of the Committee 
on Chairman’s Address, which was as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS OF THE SECTION 
ON COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 


We second the strong endorsement given in this address to cooperative manufacturing 
and distribution by the retail druggist, but would, at the same time, suggest that while it is 
the manifest duty of the stockholder and retailer to in every way in his power assist loyally 
in the sale and distribution of any article furnished by any company with which he is affiliated 
as agent and stockholder, it is also the imperative duty of such corporation or company to 
use the greatest skill and vigilance at its command to the end that no article shall be furnished 
to any agent that is not of the highest quality in all respects, so that credit may attach to 
said dealer or agent by the sale of such article. 

The committee also approves the recommendation that a reasonable sum be set aside from 
the general fund of our Association for this purpose, leaving the same to the Council as to 
the amount required. 

Orto F. Craus, Chairman. 
Cuas. R. SHERMAN. 
Cuas. GIerner. 
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On motion of Mr. Nitardy, seconded by Mr. Clayton, the report of the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 


The Chair called for new business, or any suggestions from members of sub- 
jects for further discussion, whereupon Mr. Pease suggested as a subject for 
discussion at the next meeting “Cooperative Buying, Selling and Manufacturing,” 
and Mr. Blakeslee suggested “Causes of the Commercial Trend in Pharmacy.” 

On motion of Mr. Clayton, seconded by Mr. Pease, the Section adjourned to 
1:30 o’clock p. m. 


ADJOURNED SECOND Session—Thursday Afternoon, August 22, 1912. 


Chairman Berger called the session to order at 2 o'clock p. m., and called upon 
Mr. Sholtz for a discussion of the subjects “Cooperative Buying, Setting, and 
Manufacturing,” and “Causes of the Commercial Trend in Pharmacy,” which had 
been suggested and agreed on at the morning’s session. 


Mr. Sholtz responded to the invitation of the Chair at considerable length, and 
was followed by Messrs. L. J. Blakeslee, H. C. Washburn, F. W. Nitardy, C. 
Osseward, C. J. Clayton, A. V. Pease, G. C. Kendall, W. A. Dick, H. H. Whit- 
tlesey, B. P. Philips, M. Noll, G. M. Andrews, J. C. Burton, H. M. Faser, L. C. 
Godbold, and W. C. Anderson. 


An invitation to adjourn and attend the session of the House of Delegates was 
communicated by J. C. Wallace, Pennsylvania. This was opposed by A. V. Pease, 
Nebraska, and, on motion by F. W. Nitardy, Colorado, seconded by Louis Eman- 
uel, Pennsylvania, and amended by C. J. Clayton, Colorado, the Section extended 
its thanks to the House of Delegates for the invitation, which it was found neces- 
sary to decline, on account of the pressure of business. 


The Secretary read a motion submitted by Wilhelm Bodemann, Illinois, having 
to do with the distribution of samples of nostrums. 


Hugh Craig, New York, moved that this be referred to the House of Dele- 
gates. O. F. Claus, Missouri, offered an amendment that it be referred to the 
general session. W.H. McCutcheon, Oklahoma, moved to table the resolution. 
None of these motions being seconded, M. Noll, Kansas, made a motion that it 
be referred to the general session. This was seconded by O. F. Claus, Missouri, 
and duly carried. 

C. J. Clayton, reporting for the Nominating Committee, offered the following 
nominees: Chairman, A. V. Pease, Nebraska; Secretary, W. R. White, Ten- 
nessee ; Associates, H. C. Shuptrine, Georgia; G. C. Kendall, Mississippi, and W. 
H. McCutcheon, Oklahoma. 

On motion by O. F. Claus, Missouri, seconded by M. Noll, Kansas, the report 
was accepted. On motion of C. J. Clayton, Colorado, seconded by M. Noll, Kan- 
sas, the Secretary cast one affirmative ballot for the several nominees, and the 
Chairman declared them duly elected. 

On motion of W. C. Anderson, New York, seconded by C. J. Clayton, Colo- 
rado, the reading of the minutes was dispensed with. 

The matter of having printed papers with abstracts in the program for the 
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sessions of the Section was discussed by Messrs. Noll, Craig, McCutcheon, and 
Pease. 

Escorted by O. F. Claus, Missouri, the newly-elected Chairman, A. V. Pease, 
and Associate W. H. McCutcheon (the only officers-elect present at the time) 
were duly installed. 

On motion of M. Noll, Kansas, seconded by C. J. Clayton, Colorado, the Sec- 
tion adjourned sine die. 


APPLIED COOPERATION. 
WILHELM BODEMANN, CHICAGO. 


Cooperation is an old scheme; Webster found it on the list when he got out his 
dictionary in 1840, but applied to pharmacy, it cannot be denied that the N. A. 
R. D. is the mother and nurse of what is now known as the Age of Cooperation. 
Some of these concerns are a very boon, some a decided curse to pharmacy. 
Since it is not denied that the patent medicine traffic is a bane, nay a curse to 
pharmacy, any concern increasing this curse cannot but be injurious to phar- 
macy. My hope for better things is based on a cooperation between the two 
great national bodies, the A. Ph. A. and the N. A. R. D. May the N. A. R. D. 
help to commercialize the professional, and the A. Ph. A. reciprocate by throw- 
ing a shower of professionalism into the commercialist. An unsuccessful pro- 
fessional is a pitiable farce, and a danger, for with the unsuccessful goes limited 
capital, and a shortage in the exchequer is a mighty slippery path for the honest 
and conscientious. On the other hand an unprofessional commercialist is a 
menace and a disgrace. It is true we cannot all be scientific, but we can at least 
be honest. We need not be four-flushers. Let the two great bodies join hands 
and start a propagandum for honesty and for self respect. If the successful 
commercialist kicks about the decrease of prescription business, how can he ex- 
pect a physician to patronize him, if this commercialist has flashy signs and ads 
about the “Great Liver and Bladder Regulator,” his “Unfailable Cough Cure” 
and his “Peerless Bowel Panacea?’ How can an honest man recommend his 
cough cure when he is unable to diagnose the cause of the cough, which can be 
due to tuberculosis, alcoholism or nervous derangement? How damnably wrong 
is it to traffic in life and health by stringing along a sufferer on a worthless bowel 
regulator, when perchance the knife is the only resort to save a life? If a patent 
medicine factory wanted to diagnose, how can it be done if a batch of nostrums 
is dished out regardless of the specific case? How can an individual pharmacist 
recommend such rot, when he doesn’t know any more about the disease, except 
perhaps than that diphtheritis and hemorrhoids are located in different geog- 
raphical sections of the anatomy. 

Our cooperative thinkers have launched a number of beneficial schemes, sav- 
ing the druggist in insurance expense, and in purchasing staples, and in manu- 
facturing pharmacal products, and in securing quality prices and ownership of 
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brands of cigars, as you may be aware has been done by the Bergermaster of 
Cigars. 

In the Cigar Cooperative Company we have a guarantee of quality, and a 
price protected selling arrangement, giving the stockholders a margin in first- 
class goods and reasonable retail prices, which they never dared to dream of be- 
fore. If our honorable Chairman were not at the same time the Bergermaster 
of Tampa, I would go into a regular boost, but the iron hand of the aforesaid 
Bergermaster precludes this. 

Now let the aforesaid thinkers get busy, and advise ways and means to, at 
least, arrest the flood of new disgraceful abortions of pharmaceutical activities if 
not completely crush the curse of the age, the quack nostrum crime. 

If we expect favors at court we must come with clean hands into court, and 
not have the stain of blood and untold misery on our hands and conscience. If 
a man decides to be a crook let him hang out a shingle to that effect, and I will 
respect him along side the man who is a crook under the guise and cloak of a 
Sunday School leader and the outward trademark of a moral uplifter. By the 
Eternal! there is honesty even among thieves, and when I say thieves, I mean it, 
and not use the word in the pickwickian sense so often heard at late political 
conventions! Let us have a cooperative marriage of the great A. Ph. A. to the 
great N. A. R. D. and may this union be blessed with a progeny of an abundance 
of healthy children, and both of these married to the good old fashioned doctrine 


of honesty and decency. 


“FOR SWEET CHARITY’S SAKE.” 

There is a case in the Paris police courts just now, the defendants in which had 
worked, with some success, a trade in pharmaceutical preparations under the 
specious and dangerous disguise of advertising “for sweet charity’s sake” or 
“from pure charity” to indicate certain cures for various maladies. The idea is 
by no means new, but the methods followed showed some ingenuity. A certain 
M. Clouet, who was formerly in the horse-trade, opened consulting rooms in the 
Rue de la Harpe, Paris, and secured the services of a physician and also of a 
pharmacien, M. Pierre by name, who were announced as “specially attached to 
the establishment.” The idea was to seek a connection among devout people, and 
with this object in view two ex-priests were engaged at a monthly salary to lend 
their aid. Advertisements were then published and circulars distributed under 
the names of the priests from an address in the Rue du Temple, offering to sup- 
ply means of relieving maladies from pure charity, etc. The priests had suitable 
letter-paper stamped with a figure of the Virgin Mary and the title “Society of 
the Great Pilgrimages of France.’ A voluminous correspondence was the re- 
sult of this little scheme, and the ex-men of the church had only to reply to their 
correspondents to apply to the “great medical authority” at the Rue de la Harpe, 
who would prescribe the valuable pharmaceutical inventions of M. Pierre, Phar- 
macien of the First Class. It would appear, however, that the geese which were 
laying the golden eggs were exploited a little too much, as complaints were 
made to the police, and now the five men engaged in the nefarious trade are being 
prosecuted for illegal practice of medicine and pharmacy.—The Chemist and 


Druggist. 
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Section on Historical Pharmacy 


Papers Presented at the Sixtieth Annual Convention 


— 


MINUTES OF THE SECTION ON HISTORICAL INTERESTS. 


First Session—Thursday Evening, August 22, 1912. 


The first session of the Section on Historical Interests was called to order at 
8:40 o’clock p. m. in room 801 of the hotel by Caswell A. Mayo, who stated that 
he had been appointed by the Council to act as Chairman in the absence of Mr. 
Raubenheimer, and that Frederick T. Gordon had been likewise appointed to act 
as Secretary. 

Acting Chairman Mayo then read the address of Chairman Raubenheimer (See 
October JouRNAL, p. 1145), and called for action therein, stating that there were 
ten recommendations contained in it and it would probably be in order that these 
be referred to a committee for consideration and report at the next session. 

C. J. Clayton moved that such committee be appointed, which motion was sec- 
onded by F. C. Godbold, and carried. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. C. J. Clayton, F. W. Meissner and F. C. Godbold 
as a committee to report at the next session, on the recommendations contained in 
the Chairman’s address. 

As the next order of business, Acting Chairman Mayo read the report of the 
Historian, also the resignation of Doctor Kremers as Historian, and stated that 
unless there was some objection the report would be received and take the usual 
course. It was so ordered. 

The Chair stated that the recommendation in the Historian’s address that his 
successor be made an officer of the Council and be given remuneration, or its 
equivalent in the matter of his expenses in attending the meeting, would, unless 
there was objection, be referred to the Committee on Chairman’s Address. After 
a brief discussion by Messrs. L. E. Sayre, F. T. Gordon, F. W. Meissner and the 
Chair, on motion of Mr. Meissner the recommendations of the Historian were 
referred to the Council without recommendation, also the resignation of the His- 
torian, with the regrets of the Section that this should be necessary on his part. 

The Chair next called upon Secretary Gordon to read a paper entitled “Remi- 
niscences of Pharmacy in the Rockies,” by Mr. John Best. 

Mr. Gordon proceeded to read the paper which he stated he himself had written 
upon information given him by Mr. Best, and that Mr. Best would probably 
desire to look it over before it was published. 

The Chair stated that if there were no remarks upon the paper it would take 
the usual course and be referred for publication. 

As the next order of business the Chair called upon C. J. Clayton for a paper 
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entitled “A Contribution to the History of the Colorado Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Clayton read his paper. 

The Chair said if there was no discussion the paper would be referred to take 
the usual course. 

The Chairman next called upon Prof. L. E. Sayre for his paper on “The Early 
History of Pharmacy in Kansas.” Prof. Sayre presented his paper in abstract, 
which, upon the invitation of the Chair, was discussed by Messrs. Sayre and 
Meissner. 

The Chair stated that if there were no further comments on the paper it would 
take the usual course and be referred for publication. 

The next paper called for was one entitled “The Naval Apothecary Since the 
Civil War,” by F. T. Gordon, and was read by the author. 

There was no discussion of this paper and it was referred for publication. 

The Chair stated that the next item on the program was a symposium on the 
telephone, consisting of the following series of papers: 

“The Druggist and the Telephone—A Contribution to the History of the Intro- 
duction and Use of the Telephone in the Drug Store, A Symposium,” D. J. Reese, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; F. C. Godbold, New Orleans, La.; W. H. Lamont, St. Louis, 
Mo.; C. A. Mayo, New York, N. Y.; C. E. Marshall, Boston, Mass.; B. E. 
Pritchard, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. O. Burge, Nashville, Tenn.; Joseph Jacobs, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

There being no discussion, the papers were referred to take the usual course. 

Upon invitation of the Chair, General Secretary Beal exhibited to the members 
two contributions to the Historical Section presented by Mr. Bodemann, one 
being a diploma from the Harvey Medical College, conferring the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine on Albert E. Ebert, also the student’s portfolio used 
by the late Leo Eliel. 

Mr. Beal also exhibited some interesting documents from the archives of the 
Association as follows: An album containing numerous photographs of early 
members of the association, also an album presented to the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association in 1872, by Henry B. Brady, President of the British Phar- 
maceutical Conference, containing the photographs of 208 prominent members of 
that society. Other exhibits shown by Mr. Beal were a bound volume containing 
the proceedings of the first four meetings of the A. Ph. A. in the handwriting of 
the Secretaries of those meetings, and a bound volume of the applications for 
membership from the beginning of the Association to 1868. 

As the next order of business the Chair called for nominations for Chairman 
of the Section for the ensuing year and Hugo Kantrowitz nominated F. C. God- 
bold, of New Orleans. 

There being no further nominations for Chairman, the Chair called for nomi- 
nations for Secretary. Mr. Meissner nominated F. T. Gordon; this nominatior 
was seconded by L. E. Sayre. There being no further nominations, the Chair 
said that as there had been only one nomination for each of the offices of the 
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Section a motion would be in order that the Chair be instructed to cast one ballot 
for the nominees. 

On motion of Hugo Kantrowitz, duly seconded, the Chair cast the ballot of 
the Section as follows: For F. C. Godbold, as Chairman, and F. T. Gordon, as 
Secretary. 

The Chair announced that there were a number of papers on the program 
which had not yet been read, and on account of the lateness of the hour, unless 
there was objection, they would be read by title only. There being no objection, 
the following were read by title: 

“The Evolution of Laws Relating to the Sale and Use of Poisons,” by M. I. 
Wilbert. (See November JourNAL, p. 1259.) 

“Phyto-Chemistry in America, III,” by William Theodore Wenzell and Nellie 
Wakeman. 

“The History of Kummerfield’s Lotion,” by Otto Raubenheimer. (See No- 
vember JOURNAL, p. 1261.) 

“Some Old-Time Brooklyn Drug Stores,’ by Thos. D. McElhenie. 

‘History of the Voodoo Cult of the Negroes,” by Felix von Oefele. 

“History of the American Pharmaceutical Association ; The First Decade, 1852 
to 1861,” by W. C. Alpers. 

“Some of the Early Drug Stores in Vermont,” by Collins Blakely. 


The following contributions were also received and acknowledged by a rising 
vote of thanks to the contributors: 

“The Constitution and By-Laws of the Diastase Club of Chicago,” presented 
by F. B. Hays. 

“Anglo-Saxon Leechcraft,” Henry S. Wellcome. 

“Historical Paper on the College of Pharmacy of the University of Minnesota,” 
F. J. Wulling. 

“An Interview With Mr. S. W. Melendy on Early Minnesota Pharmacy,” F..-J. 
Wulling. 

“Chronology of Pharmacy from 3500 B. C. to 1912 A. D.,” John F. Llewellyn. 

“Shakespeare on Music as Medicine,” Hermann Schelenz. 

“The Value of and the Necessity for Instruction in Pharmacy and Chemistry 
in High Schools,” Hermann Schelenz. 

“Abyssinian Superstitions in Gynecology,” Felix von Oefele. 

“Alonzo Robbins, First President of the Pennsylvania State Pharmaceutical 
Examining Board, 1887-1895” (with photograph), Joseph Lemberger. 

“The Sixtieth Anniversary of the New Yorker Deutscher Apotheker Verein, 
and Their ‘Bier Zeitung,’” by Hugo Kantrowitz, New York. 


The Chairman announced that this concluded the business, unless there were 
some of the members present who had new business to present. 

Mr. Godbold came into the room at this point, and stated that it would be im- 
possible for him to attend the next meeting of the Association, and asked permis- 
sion to resign as Chairman, whereupon the Chairman stated that as it was a great 
disadvantage for the Section to be conducted where the Chairman was absent, he 
supposed the Section would have to accept Mr. Godbold’s resignation, and that 
nominations to fill the vacancy thus occasioned were in order. 
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Mr. Whelpley nominated Mr. J.G. Godding for Chairman of the ensuing year, 
which nomination was seconded by Mr. Beal. There being no further nomina- 
tions, Mr. Godding was unanimously elected Chairman of the Section for the 
ensuing year. Upon motion of Mr. R. Lehman, seconded by Mr. Kantrowitz, 
Acting Chairman Mayo cast the vote of the Section. 

Mr. Beal inquired if the paper by Mr. W. A. Alpers on “The History of the 
A. Ph. A.” had come before the Section. 

The Chair responded that it had, and that he had commented on the fact that 
it was a most admirable paper of 35 pages length, covering the history of the 
first decade of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Mr. Beal said that the paper was prepared at his earnest request by Mr. 
Alpers, who had kindly undertaken the preparation of a succinct and condensed 
history of the American Pharmaceutical Association; that thts paper covered the 
first decade, except the year 1861, when no meeting was held. He stated that 
some portions of the early proceedings he (Mr. Beal) did not have and could not 
furnish them and that Mr. Alpers must have found them in some other library; 
that Mr. Alpers had analyzed and condensed and given the essence of every paper, 
every report and every resolution of the first decade. Mr. Beal stated that he 
himself had discovered from the history some things he did not know, and gave 
as an example that he had learned that a Pharmaceutical Syllabus was prepared 
and approved by the American Pharmaceutical Association during the first decade 
of its existence; that the preparation of this history meant an enormous amount 
of work, and that he would be glad if this Section would adopt a special vote of 
thanks to Mr. Alpers for what he had done. 

On motion of Mr. Kantrowitz, seconded by Mr. Godbold, a rising vote of 
thanks was extended to Mr. Alpers in accordance with Mr. Beal’s suggestion, aid 
the Secretary of the Section was insructed to acquaint Mr. Alpers of this action. 

Mr. Beal also moved that the Section tender a special vote of thanks to Wil- 
helm Bodemann for the presentation of the diploma of Doctor Albert Ebert and 
the student’s portfolio of Leo Eliel, and that the Secretary of the Section be 
requested to acquaint Mr. Bodemann of the action of the Section. 

This motion was seconded by H. M. Whelpley, and being put to a vote was 
unanimously carried. 

On motion of Mr. Kantrowitz, seconded by Mr. Lehman, the Section ad- 
journed to 8 o'clock Friday evening. 


SEconp Sess1ion—Friday Evening, August, 23, 1912. 


The second session of the Section on Historical Pharmacy was called to order 
by Acting Chairman Mayo at 8:45 p. m. in the ball-room of the hotel. 

On motion of Prof J. P. Remington, the reading of the minutes of the first 
session was dispensed with. . 

The Chair stated that, as the report of the Committee on Chairman’s Address 
was not yet ready, the Section would now have an illustrated lecture on “The 
Indian Doctor—His Drugs and His Utensils,” by Henry M. Whelpley, of St. 


Louis. 
Dr. Whelpley gave an interesting insight into what he termed “the medicine of 
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the uncivilized world,” by his copious explanatory remarks on the many lantern- 
slide pictures illustrative of his subject projected upon the screen. 

On motion of Charles E. Caspari, of St. Louis, a rising vote of thanks was 
tendered Dr. Whelpley for his very instructive lecture. 

The report of the Committee on the Chairman’s Address was then presented 
as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


1. We approve of the recommendation that the papers of this Section should be published 
in the Journal of this Association. 

2. We approve of the recommendation that the Historian should be asked to prepare an 
index of the material accumulated during the existence of this Section; that a reasonable 
sum should be appropriated for clerical work, and that said index should be kept up to date 
by the addition of contributions for each year in alphabetical order. 

3-4. We approve the recommendation that the incoming officers should enter into com- 
munication with local branches and state pharmaceutical associations with a view to selection 
of historians or historical committees by these bodies for the purpose of collecting material 
bearing upon the history of associations, branches, colleges, etc. 

5. We do not approve of the recommendation that colleges of pharmacy be asked to add 
pharmaceutical history to their curricula. 

6. We approve of the recommendation that the correspondence of the President and 
other officers of the Association be transferred to the Historian for preservation in the 
archives as suggested by President Eberle at the Boston meeting. 

7. We approve of the recommendation that, if possible, provision should be made so that 
the pharmaceutical members of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association may transfer their bulletins of this Council to the archives of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 

8. We approve of the recommendation that veteran druggists’ associations be formed in 
the larger cities. 

9. We approve of the recommendation that two sessions of this Section should be held, one 
in the evening, and that at the evening session an illustrated historical lecture be given. 

10. This committee does not fully understand what is meant by recommendation No. 10, 
and therefore neither approves nor disapproves it, believing that every member of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association is interested in the Historical Section. 

C. J. Crayton. 
F. W. MEISSNER. 
F. C. Gopsorp. 


The report was received and approved, after which the Section, on motion, 
adjourned sine die. 
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Contributed and Selected 


OBJECTS AND LIMITATIONS OF PHARMACEUTICAL EDUC- 
ATION.* 


J. RyMER YOUNG. 


On very good literary authority we are informed that “one man in his time 
plays many parts,” and I am bound to say that my personal experience forces me 
to the conclusion that when a man or woman enters upon the pharmaceutical 
stage he or she is certain to illustrate and confirm that Shakespearean dictum. 
Forty years ago I was a pharmaceutical student within these walls, and, in all 
probability conducted myself with that impropriety and lack of reverence and 
decorum characteristic of students in all ages. You will look in vain for my 
name on these tablets of the famous that adorn these walls, because it is not there. 


“°Tis not for me to “reason why, 
Perhaps “someone has blunder’d.” 


Now, after playing every conceivable character in the repertoire of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, including, I am glad to say, the extremely pleasant part of pre- 
senting rewards to successful workers so gracefully performed today by the 
President, I am charged with the grave and important réle of Official Preacher, 
and | am expected to inculcate the very educational and other virtues which ap- 
pealed so very lightly to my ethical sense in 1870. There may appear to be an 
element of Gilbertian humour in selecting me—of all people—to give this in- 
augural address; but perhaps it indicates that my friends and colleagues recog- 
nize that I have now reached that stage of existence when the iteration of “wise. 
saws and modern instances” is the only mental exercise within my declining pow- 
ers. As that terribly disconcerting master of the art of undressing Truth, G. B. 
Shaw, says, the man who can—does; the man who cannot—preaches. No doubt 
the Shavian wisdom was in the mind of the Council when I was asked to dis- 
course to past, present, and future students of the School of Pharmacy gathered 
here this afternoon, but I must put up with the implication of political superan- 
nuation so subtly and gracefully conveyed to me, and must endeavour to convey 
by verbal (and I hope not verbose) media, those essentials, principles, and truths 
which, did fate permit, I should like to practise, employ, and illustrate by per- 
sonal example amongst the younger generations of pharmaceutical aspirants. * 
* * * * The objects of true pharmaceutical education are, in my view, not 
to evolve a mental acrobat, a creature which can swallow unlimited syllabuses, 
digest them with apparent ease, and convert them into brilliant examination re- 


*An address delivered at the reopening of the School of Pharmacy of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, London. Ph. Jrn. and Pharm., 1912, p. 429. 
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plies, but to produce worthy pharmacists who shall be, by their art and by their 
personality, respect-compelling citizens of the community they desire to serve. 
Some of the most egregious asses in creation are to be met with amongst the scho- 
lastic successes of modern educational life—they are plentiful enough, goodness 
knows—and if I thought the time, money, and energy expended by generations of 
pharmaceutical Councillors on this School of Pharmacy of ours merely meant the 
subsidizing of machine-turned medicine handlers, I should grieve over every hour 
and every coin and every effort recorded in the seventy-one years of official his- 
tory. Fortunately for those who have emerged from the pupilage state, as well 
as for those who are now entering upon their technical work here, the Blooms- 
bury professors and their demonstrators manage somehow to impart something 
more than the contents of text-books into the minds of those under their 
charges, and something more than mechanical skill into the manipulative work 
taken in the Jaboratories—I mean some of the character, enthusiasm, and some 
of the personality of the teacher, so that the danger of turning out veneered 
specimens of pharmaceutical donkeyhood is greatly eliminated. * * * * * 

The policy of the Pharmaceutical Society from the very first has been educa- 
tional, in its best and most rational sense, and during the early years of its ex- 
istence that policy was one which commended itself to high and low in the calling. 
I am sadly afraid it is not universally so now. A growing number are always 
clamoring for what is sometimes called a “bread and butter” policy, which, being 
interpreted, means, a policy of light exertion and quick returns. I verily believe 
that the high priests of that policy would not be averse to exchanging their status 
as registered persons for the possibility of a slightly increased commercial profit. 
In other words, they are willing to accept the position of pharmaceutical Esaus. 
The general standard of luxury having risen so high, it is not surprising that 
pharmacists find the profits of yore inadequate to maintain the comforts demand- 
ed by modern convention. Of course, someone or something must be blamed for 
this condition of things, and so “education” comes to be regarded and described 
as a taking of the financial bread from the pharmaceutical mouth. But it is no 
more reasonable than it would be to blame a Government Department for a wet 
summer; or the present Chancellor for bad crops. Much diversity of opinion 
exists as to the necessity for all the training and drudgery imposed by the So- 
ciety’s examination requirements. “Why should a man be forced to spend three 
years’ hard labor in grinding for a qualification to fit him for the retailing, at 
cost price or thereabouts, packed parcels of George Washington’s Curative Com- 
pound ?” asks one set of inquirers. “Over-training and scholarship spoil a man 
for business,” is the dogma of another set. “Teach the young men to make a 
good living instead of dosing them with super science,” advise a third set of the 
practical—or so-called practical—school. But what does it all mean but unre- 
flective and puerile protest against the inexorable fact that “art is long” and that 
there is no short cut to remunerative excellence in any vocation. Preparation is 
the only sure basis of success. As a matter of fact, if the “bread and butter” 
school only knew it there is no better policy for commanding commercial success 
than rational education. I do not mean the mechanical teaching of dexterity that 
makes a man into a smart substitute for machinery, but the development and cul- 
tivation of mental and moral faculties that enables an average mortal to even- 
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tually fill his destiny in the work-a-day world, and become “the master of his 
fate—the captain of his soul.” 

Education should be a guiding of existing powers to their highest forms of ex- 
pression, not the mere grafting of dead fact upon the tree of life; but in modern 
practice it too often means the substitution of conventional formule for the nat- 
ural exercise of the thinking and reasoning faculties. Thinking is, thank God, 
not an exact science, and ought never to be treated as such. Its domain com- 
mences where science {by which I mean exact knowledge) ceases, and there are 
no finite borders within its realms. The courses of study to which a student sub- 
mits himself should be simply regarded as the alphabet of thought—the A. B. C. 
which will enable him in due time to become articulate and express his person- 
ality in the calling he has chosen—to exercise, in fact, the power of allowing his 
natural self to dominate his artifically acquired accomplishments. As Sir 
Thomas Brown says, in language described by a distinguished physician and 
writer as more admirable than anything in English literature, “Every man truly 
lives only so long as he acts his nature or in some way makes good the faculties 
of himself.” Depend upon it, if a student is so trained that his personality re- 
mains mute under the burden of partially digested data, he will, and can, be 
nothing more than a servant to his memory, however brilliant his examination 
record may be. Therefore, I implore every student to be a master of his knowl- 
edge rather than allow his facts to enslave his mental and intellectual outlook— 
in other words, scholastic pabulum should be absorbed as physical luncheons are, 
that is to say, to “keep up the tabernacle.”’ It is the material from which thought 
may be developed, and is no more intended to dominate reason than the restau- 
rant is to determine the policy of life. If either gets the upper hand it is bad for 
the student, for he becomes either a pedant or an epicure, and I do not know 
which is the more contemptible or useless of the two—both are abominations. If 
this conception of training and scholarship can be adopted by those destined for a 
pharmaceutical career and if they mould all the energies of which they are cap- 
able into methods for giving effect to the conception in their studies, then most 
assuredly will it be found that education is no expensive and useless vanity, but 
the best commercial asset a business man can possess. The modern idea of life 
1s represented to be a mad hustle for money. This may perhaps be a fair repre- 
sentation, I do not know—but what I do say is that if it is ordained that man 
must henceforth coin his brain in drachmas, there is only one successful minting 
process, and that is the one by which rational education is the main transmuting 
agency. Before turning to the limitation of education I should like to voice a 
warning to those embryo Galens, Greenishes, and Tildens who add dignity and 
picturesqueness to those benches on the left. Don’t overdo your work—this cau- 
tion is probably superfluous, but don’t. 


“Run if you like, but try to keep your breath; 
Work like a man, but don’t be worked to death.” 


In other words, let football and other recreative delights alternate judiciously 
with the more exhausting pleasures of quantitative analysis, so that with the aid 
of this happy blending of opposing joys you will not only do the right things in 
after life, but what Ruskin thought more important, you will enjoy doing them. 
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Now as to limitations, if you are not already feeling a desire to place one on me. 
Education, like the brain ointment of the market-place quack, cannot do every- 
thing—there must be something to work upon! It has been said that “he who 
would bring back the wealth of the Indias must first carry out the wealth of the 
Indias,” which, being translated, means that what you get from the class, lecture, 
or laboratory bench depends very considerably upon what you bring to it. To 
treat the School of Pharmacy as an automatic machine into which guineas are 
put into the slot in the hope of pulling out a certificate of qualification is to invite 
disappointment and all the attendant evils of misplaced confidence—nothing can 
come from nothing; but put into the educational crucible the best of the crude, 
untutored forces of yourselves, and whether a statutory qualification results or 
not you will emerge with an invaluable possession that will last while life does— 
the competent skill and knowledge to employ wisely whatever faculties you may 
have been endowed with. Is that not worth money, oh, ye votaries of “bread and 
butter” worship? 

The moral that I desire to point is one that is applicable to us all, for are we 
not as a class, nay, even as a nation, drifting into the habit of expecting too much 
from others--from the Society, from the Government, from the schoolmaster— 
and too little, much too little, from ourselves? The moral is, trust not to vicar- 
ious salvation, but earn it by personal worthiness and individual effort. Another 
limitation of education is that it cannot supply those finer shades of courteous 
and civil bearing to which we give the name of “breeding.” I do not believe that 
“manners make the man,” for who has not met with polished ninnies ?—there are 
plenty about—but I do hold strongly that a courteous, sincere and respectful 
habit in one’s relations to others is a very powerful adjunct to the armory of 
weapons with which one has to fight the difficulties of commercial or profess- 
ional life. Knowledge does not furnish such an addition, nor can it be obtained 
from the Turveydrops of today; it can only be acquired, and then perhaps un- 
consciously, by constant association with the Bayards of the community in which 
one’s work and one’s play is done. It is a contagious virtue, and I commend in 
the strongest possible terms the value of choosing for colleagues in school or in 
life those who carry the bright and attractive outward signs of inherent good 
breeding and good manners. 

I do not wish to weary you by running through the whole category of limits 
to which education is subject—Heaven knows it is a longish one—but I desire 
to touch lightly upon one more. All the schools of pharmacy in the universe can- 
not guarantee to the best of its graduates the gratitude of the public when busi- 
ness life has commenced. Pharmacists need not look for gratitude for, or even 
recognition of, the public services they render, for they will not get it. Three 
score years of persistent endeavor to fit themselves for the position of trustees of 
the public safety have left them indistinguishable, for all practical purposes, from 
the mass of unqualified adventures in the domain of pharmacy with which this 
great and free (and foolish) country is swarming. Why, even a brand new, en- 
lightened, up-to-date State system of insurance, admirable as it may be in prin- 
ciple and in conception, places on a dispensing level a man like your President 
and the man who for three years has juggled with a few stock mixtures in a 
rural surgery! Could anything be more grotesque? No, there are no laurel 
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wreaths for pharmacists; there is no popular applause or reward from the exer- 
cise of pharmaceutical virtue as inculcated here in our School, and if any would- 
be student is so constituted as not to be able to exist unless placed in the draught 
of the aura popularis I should advise him to get his money back from the Secre- 
tary, if he can, and flee from the precincts of Bloomsbury to the region sacred to 
the profession. But do we want the unstable rewards of the gallery when we 
can, by ourselves, command by courage, sincerity, and straight dealing the respect 
and confidence of the people in the midst of whom we have our temporary, and 
temporal, pitch? Personally, I do not think we do, for with the belief of one’s 
fellows in one’s integrity and veracity all that is worth anything will come in due 
season and in due sequence, even unto adequate remuneration. 

It seems to me necessary that I should bring these thoughts into my remarks, 
as my experience as a past-President brought me into contact with many pa- 
thetic instances of the Society being blamed for the ingratitude of a locality to- 
wards a hopelessly impossible chemist and druggist. 


1 have already said that the policy of the Pharmaceutical Society has always 
been, and still is, educational, and for this there is occasion to be grateful; but we 
cannot, of course, afford to ignore the fact that there is a commercial aspect of 
affairs that demands consideration, and in this, quite naturally, your professors 
and School are powerless to help you. It must not be forgotten that nowadays 
capital is absolutely necessary in establishing and developing a good sound busi- 
ness. Of course, it was always so, more or less, but more, much more now than 
ever before. I am fully aware that it does not require any great strain on the ex- 
chequer in order to dispense the average prescription, and you may have satisfied 
the Board of Examiners as to your fitness for that particular class of work, but 
you have yet to satisfy a critical and often very unreasonable, sceptical public as 
to that same fact—a much more difficult task, I assure you—and to do this you 
will need tact, perseverance, enterprise, patience, and time. In addition, and 
quite as essential, you must have a well-equipped pharmacy, in a good, likely 
position. Obviously all this means money. I do not forget that many excellent 
businesses have been built up, the proprietors of which commenced with prac- 
tically nothing in the way of pecuniary advantages. All honour to these men of 
grit and pluck. On the other hand, the fact cannot be overlooked that there are 
instances, familiar to us all, where with capital ample, position good, pharmacy 
quite first-class, and introduction influential, yet withal the owners thereof seem 
to have made a wretched botch of things. I am conscious of all this, but I am 
not dealing with the exceptional and abnormal, but with the rank and file, with 
the majority, the normal; and I repeat that unless furnished with a fair amount 
of the needful the budding pharmacist is terribly handicapped. In such circum- 
stances the game, in my opinion, is not worth the candle. 

It is common knowledge that not more than 25 per cent. (probably not so 
many) of the chemists in business in this country find it possible to extract a 
decent living out of pharmacy pure and simple, and by that I mean dispensing 
and the sale of poisons; the rest of us, including myself, have to augment our in- 
comes as best we can by sidelines and other departments, which are legitimate 
and appropriate enough, but it must always be remembered that we are thus 
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brought into direct and severe competition with huge resources and unlimited 
capital. 

Will you now forgive me making an appeal, a final appeal, to the young men 
and women who enter upon their finishing course today? There is nothing so 
likely to return a heavy dividend upon a small capital outlay of trouble as the 
cultivation of a habit of clearness and lucidity in speech, in writing, and in 
thought. Half the troubles of the business world would not occur if everyone 
spoke with knowledge and directness, and wrote his epistles so that the recipient 
can decipher and understand them readily. May I recall the story of a cele- 
brated ecclesiastic who was trying to read a letter from Dean Stanley, who was 
a notoriously bad writer? “This is a lovely letter of Stanley’s,” said the digni- 
tary, sweetly, “but so far I have only managed to read one word, and that looks 
like ‘damn.’” In regard to clear thinking, I do sincerely hope you will not con- 
fine your powers of concentration to the detection of subtile differences between 
COOH and CHO,, but will extend them to political. and other extra-pharmaceu- 
tical matters, so that future Presidents may not have to face the painful experi- 
ences I had to wrestle with in 1908, when many registered men appeared to be 
incapable of grasping the radical difterence between economic adjustment and 
cowardly surrender, betwixt equitable compromise and disgraceful betrayal. I 
want the future pharmacist to be a man of the world and a man of common 
sense; firm without narrowness, progressive without rashness, I want him to be- 
come what Professor Remington said of Michael Carteighe :-— 


“A man whose soul is pure and strong, 
Whose sword is bright and keen, 
Who knows the splendour of the fight, 

And what its issues mean.” 


So shall he become a power in the land, a pride to pharmacy, and a blessing to 
his day and generation. 
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Papers Presented to Doral Branches 


ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT ON MEDICINAL PLANTS AND 
DRUGS AT THE LAST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF OFFICIAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS.* 


L. F. KEBLER, REFEREE. 


During the past year the cooperative work on drug problems in conjunction 
with the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists has been very satisfactory. 
The number of cooperators taking part was unusually large and all manifested a 
spirit of interest in the work. The Referee’s report was submitted under the 
following headings: 

1. Methods of sampling. 
2. Methods of analysis. 


3. Inadequate standards. 
4. Results. 


It is well recognized that the procuring of representative samples for analyti- 
cal work is the first important step in securing uniformity of chemical analyses. 
So long as we are not certain of obtaining samples which represent the total 
average of the material of a given consignment, we can never rely on the results 
directly setting forth the quality of the goods handled. In the taking of samples 
it is necessary to take into consideration the character of the goods to be 
sampled, the nature of the container, the probable climatic conditions obtaining, 
and the source of production. Experience covering a number of years shows the 
difficulty confronting the analyst, and in order to bring about uniform action and 
ultimately avoiding friction and reassaying, the referee recommended that a com- 
mittee be appointed to take up the entire subject of drug sampling and report 
back to the Association at the next annual meeting. It is not unusual to meet 
with consignments containing hundreds of bales or bags or kegs or pockets or 
carboys or barrels, etc. The question naturally arising is how many packages 
shall be sampled in order to obtain material that will fairly represent the com- 
modity under consideration. In the case of ergot, for example, it was found that 
one bag in ten may be found inferior and it sometimes happens that this one par- 
ticular bag is selected for sample. The result is that the entire delivery is with- 
held. On the other hand if one of the other nine bags is sampled, the shipment 
is released with the result that the inferior package finds its way into the trade. 
It is exceedingly difficult to sample the bales of a large consignment so as to pro- 
cure satisfactory results. It has been found that the outside of a bale, for ex- 
ample, will be perfectly satisfactory, whereas, the interior is of an inferior char- 
acter. The number of bales to be examined is also a difficult matter to determine 


* Read before the City of Washington Branch, October, 1912. 
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in every case. For example, one bale of belladonna root will show an alkaloidal 
content much below that prescribed by the standard, while many other bales of 
the same consignment comply with the standard. Under these conditions it has 
been found necessary at times to sample every bale, in an entire consignment in 
order to secure satisfactory results. 

Similar questions were discussed in conjunction with gums, resins, oils, pro- 
ducts solid at one temperature and liquid at another, semi-solids, balsams, etc. 


Methods of Analysis: In order to arrive at a fair conclusion relative to an 
article, it is necessary to take into consideration all factors that may throw light 
upon the subject. The first point that naturally presents itself is the physical ap- 
pearance of the commodity. If the article is not of normal appearance, suspicion 
is aroused immediately. The next two factors of great importance are odor and 
taste. Anyone familiar with these two factors of various crude drugs he is liable 
to meet is fortunate indeed. Much time may often be saved by submitting a 
given sample to microscopical examination before applying chemical methods. 
It is often necessary also to resort to mechanical means to determine the amount 
of foreign material that may be present in a given sample. 


Inadequate Standards: The Pharmacopoeial standards for buchu leaves, for 
example, makes no provision whatever for the presence of any stems or other inci- 
dental foreign material which is liable to find its way into the drug at the time of 
collection. If such a standard were put into force and effect, the amount of this 
drug imported into the United States would be exceedingly small. In practice it 
has been found necessary to allow a certain amount of foreign material referred 
to above. What has been said in connection with buchu leaves also holds for 
many other leaves. Imitation balsam Peru complying with the test of the Phar- 
macopoeia in every detail has been met with. It is, however, not identical chem- 
ically with the natural product, neither has it been shown that its therapeutic 
properties are the same. The test prescribed by the Pharmacopceia for morphine 
sulphate permits the presence of a considerable quantity of codeine and other alka- 
loidal bodies derived from opium. In case the chemist is examining a sample of 
morphine sulphate according to the text prescribed by the Pharmacopeeia and it 
complies in every respect with this test, he must of necessity report it as satisfac- 
tory. If this morphine sulphate containing a goodly proportion of codeine is now 
used in the manufacture of morphine sulphate tablets or other mixtures in which 
the morphine sulphate present is an important part, and the analyst discovers 
codeine, he immediately infers that the original material was contaminated with 
this alkaloid, or the product is not properly named, or may even be misbranded in 
view of the fact that the codeine is not declared, a condition which might cause 
some embarrassment. 

The standards for the essential oils and the methods for arriving at same are 
very inadequate, as most analysts know. In fact, there is no difficulty whatever 
in manipulating some of the oils so as to comply with the standard prescribed in 
accordance with the methods detailed for arriving at same. 

The standard for copaiba also is decidedly inadequate, it is believed, largely 
for the reason that we know so little about the actual composition of this com- 
modity. In order to eliminate many of the uncertainties it will undoubtedly be 
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necessary to study the article from the source of production to the time of con- 
sumption. 

Results: These can best be indicated by giving short resumés of the subjects 
considered which follow: H.H. Rusby, Associate Referee on macroscopic and 
microscopic study of plant drugs has been working on the subject of providing 
adequate descriptions of crude plant drugs not available at present. This _ will 
necessitate elaborating some of the standards for certain Pharmacopoeial drugs. 


MEDICATED Sort DRINKS. 
G. W. HOOVER, ASSOCIATE REFEREE. 


The work was confined to the determination of constituents (caffeine, cocaine, 
phosphoric acid) and the estimation of the total solids. The cooperative sample 
was prepared so as to represent as far as possible a number of preparations 
which have been found upon the market. 

The results obtained by a majority of the chemists in the determination of 
caffeine were satisfactory. The figures show that if the method outlined is care- 
fully followed, concordant and accurate results will be secured. The caffeine is 
obtained quite pure without subjecting it to a special method of purification. 

The results for cocaine were slightly low. The quantity in the preparation, 
however, compared with caffeine, is quite small, and in view of the complex com- 
position of the mixture, the results obtained in the estimation of cocaine were also 
satisfactory. 

The method outlined for phosphoric acid is quite lengthy, but the results 
showed that if it is strictly followed, an accurate determination of this consti- 
tuent can be made. 

The results of the method for the determination of total solids showed too 
wide a variation. It was found that more concordant results were obtained by 
using a comparatively small quantity of the sample (2 to 4 grams) than by using 
a larger quantity, and it is evident that further work upon the determination of 
total solids is necessary. 


HEADACHE MIXTURES. 
W. 0. EMERY, ASSOCIATE REFEREE. 


In the past the cooperative work has had to do with mixtures of the referee's 
compounding, while that of the year just completed involved commercial pro- 
ducts obtained on the market. The preparations were in tablet form. Twenty 
tablets together with the necessary directions for procedure were furnished each 
of the dozen co-workers. One mixture sent out contained as active ingredients 
caffeine, and acetphenetidin ; another, codeine, acetanilide and sodium salicylate ; 
and a third, codeine sulphate, antipyrine and acetphenetidin. 

In general, the results may be considered very satisfactory in view of the in- 
herent difficulties peculiar to certain preparations involved; more particularly, 
however, for the reason that probably one-half of the collaborators had not had 
any pfevious experience with such work, all of which indicates that the methods 
submitted are correct in principle and need only to be varied in detail to meet the 


problems arising from special combinations. 
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A method was devised in connection with the examination of mixtures con- 
taining caffeine, acetanilide, quinine and morphine. The separation is based on the 
solubility of caffeine and acetanilide in chloroform, while the sulphates of quinine 
and morphine are insoluble in this reagent. The alkaloids were separated from 
each other by virtue of the insolubility of sodium morphinate in the aforesaid 
solvent. The morphine itself being finally extracted as such with chloroform 
(carrying a little aicohol) from an aqueous solution containing common salt in 
excess together with a little ammonium salt. 

W. O. Emery and C. D. Wright undertook a study of aspirin tablets and cap- 
sules, more especially melting temperature alone and in admixture with salicylic 
acid in various proportions, and finally the acid values of these compounds. 

C. C. LeFebvre investigated the method of determining salol alone as well as 
in admixture with acetphenetidin, having already succeeded in estimating salol 
both in separate form and in original tablets by hydrolyzing into phenol and sal- 
icylic acid and subsequently titration with a standard bromine solution. 


COOPERATIVE WORK ON THE DETERMINATION OF CAMPHOR. 
E. K. NELSON. 


A sample of Spirit of Camphor, prepared carefully according to the Pharma- 
copoeia was submitted to twenty-three analysts for the determination of camphor 
by the hydroxylamine titration method as outlined in Circular No. 77 of the 
Bureau of Chemistry. The results reported by nineteen analysts varied from 
8.33% to 9.72%, while four analysts found slightly more camphor than was 
actually present. 

The average of all results reported was 9.02%, or a deficiency of nearly 10% 
figured on the camphor actually present. The consensus of opinion as expressed 
by the various analysts was that the conversion of camphor into oxim was not 
complete. The method can not, therefore, be recommended for exact work. 


THE DETERMINATION OF SMALL QUANTITIES OF PEPSIN IN LiQuIDs. 
V. K. CHESTNUT. 


The method used in this work was essentially the Jacoby procedure as modi- 
fied bySolm. A 0.4 per cent. solution of U. S. P. pepsin in N/10 hydrochloric 
acid previously saturated with chloroform was sent out together with some 
standard pepsin and ricin. The sample was analyzed by seven cooperators. The 
results reported varied widely. One analyst reported 1 per cent., but the others 
found between 0.09 and 0.38 per cent. The particularly interesting feature of the 
results was that the reports seemed to indicate a somewhat uniformly progressive 
decomposition of the pepsin due perhaps partly to the summer temperature and 
agitation to which they were subjected or to the action of the chloroform added 
to the hydrochloric acid to conserve the pepsin against the action of molds. The 
highest percentage found was obtained at Washington in a sample kept in cold 
storage and analyzed three days after it was made up. The same sample 
yielded only 0.2 per cent. 40 days later, and another held at room temperature 
during the 40 days gave only 0.1 per cent. 
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EsTIMATING NITROGLYCERIN IN TABLETS. 
A. G. MURRAY. 

Cooperative work on nitroglycerin tablets was carried out on two samples. 
Nineteen collaborators reported. Considering the rather complicated nature of 
the methods, the minute quantity of nitroglycerin to be determined, and the lack 
of experience with the methods of many of the collaborators, the results were as 
good as could be expected. The completeness of the extraction of nitroglycerin 
from the tablets should be investigated. 


A Stupy oF THE LEAD NUMBER OF ASAFOETIDA AND ALLIED PRODUCTS. 
E. C. MERRILL. 


This is a method of measuring the lead precipitate of asafoetida and various 
other similar products by precipitation of a gram sample of the ether purified 
resin (dried five hours at 110° C.) by means of a 5% lead acetate solution in 
80% alcohol. The uncombined lead is determined by filtering off an aliquot por- 
tion and determining the lead as sulphate. By carrying a control test the 
amount of lead combined may be calculated from the difference of the two, and 
the lead number expressed in terms of milligrams of metallic lead per gram of 
sample. 

The following results have been obtained : 


Asafoetida 222, galbanum 4, ammoniacum 75, olibanum none, guaiac 17], 
myrrh 7, colophony 142, bedllium 55, sandarac 251, mastic 34, gamboge 9, 
dragon’s blood 0, euphobium 34, “pepper asafoetida” 82. 

This method gives results which may be checked by independent workers 
although the value is not absolute on account of incomplete drying of the ether 
purified resin. It is however sufficient to give comparative results. 


COOPERATIVE RESULTS ON MoRPHINE ESTIMATION. 
H. E. BUCHBINDER. 


The method studied was that proposed by Eaton. The main features of the 
method for opium are as follows: 

The opium is digested in lime water, the lime water is filtered and an aliquot 
taken. The latter is shaken out repeatedly with chloroform to remove other 
alkaloids, then ammonium chloride is added and the morphine is shaken out with 
a mixture of chloroform and alcohol. The latter is evaporated and the residue 
titrated with standard acid and standard alkali. 

The methods for paregoric and syrup are adaptations of the opium method. 

The results of the collaborators showed that in case of powdered opium the 
conditions prescribed do not insure the complete exhaustion of the powder, also 
that it is practically impossible to get rid of the other alkaloids by direct extrac- 
tions. The results on paregoric were decidedly better than those on opium, but 
were not altogether satisfactory. 

Gave the results of a study of a number of topics having a bearing on certain 
analytical methods for morphine. 

1. Does chloroform take up morphine from an alkaline (fixed alkali) solu- 
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tion? It was found that with a certain excess of alkali the amount taken up is 
negligible. 

2. Chloroform plus alcohol as a solvent for morphine. In this connection the 
distribution of alcohol between chloroform and water, as well as solubility of 
morphine in chloroformic alcohol and aqueous alcohol, were studied. 

3. Chloroform alone as an extracting solvent. Conditions were found under 
which small quantities of chloroform can be used with great convenience to ex- 
tract morphine from an aqueous solution. This is made possible by the conver- 
sion of the morphine into a form ten times more soluble than the ordinary “crys- 
talline” variety. 

4. The Eaton methods. The chief defect is the practical impossibility of re- 
moving the other alkaloids from the lime water solution. A “negative” test is 
misleading. 

5. An error of the U. S. P. method. The amount of morphine remaining in 
the mother liquor was found to be about 140 mgms. 

6. New methods for opium and opiates. The salient features are: First, the 
use of chloroform alone as an extracting solvent for morphine; second, the use of 
barium salts as precipitants of resinous impurities, thus entirely overcoming the 
difficulty of emulsions. 

The following is a brief outline of the proposed method for powdered opium. 

The initial extraction of the powder is effected by digestion with hot water, 
followed by the addition of 10% sodium hydroxid and shaking during a short in- 
terval. The solution is saturated with salt, diluted with saturated salt solution, 
and after the addition of barium chlorid, is made up to volume with saturated 
salt solution. After filtration an aliquot is taken. The latter is acidified with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and then rendered ammoniacal with concentrated 
ammonia, the quantities of the acid and the ammonia being carefully regulated so 
as to secure certain definite concentrations of free ammonia and ammonium 
salts. After the addition of some alcohol, the morphine, accompanied by a cer- 
tain amount of other alkaloids, is extracted with chloroform. A few extrac- 
tions with very small quantities of a saturated salt solution containing about 2% 
of sodium hydroxid, take out all the morphine from the chloroform extract. The 
almost negligible amount of other alkaloids carried by the alkaline-salt extrac- 
tions is removed by means of one or more shake-outs with chloroform. The 
morphine is then re-extracted with chloroform under conditions similar to those 
in the first extraction with chloroform. After the evaporation of the chloro- 
form, the residue is titrated by means of standard acid and alkali. With ex- 
perience the entire analysis can be completed within 2 1/2 hours. 

Methods are also offered for laudanum, paregoric, etc. Those are adaptations 
of the basic method—that for opium. 

A COMPARISON OF VALUES OBTAINED FOR THE REFRACTIVE INDICES OF AQUEOUS 
SoLuTIONS OF EtHyL AND MetHyL ALCOHOLS. 
B. H. ST. JOHN. 


This paper embodies the comparison of the values obtained by different in- 
vestigators for the refractive indices of the aqueous solutions of ethyl and 
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methyl alcohols reduced to the same temperature by means of the temperature 
coefficients given by Doroshevski. The values compared are those of Deville, 
Wagner, Leach and Lythgoe, Doroshevski, and Andrews for ethyl achohol; 
and of Drude, Wagner, Leach and Lythgoe, and Doroshevski for methyl alcohol. 


HABIT-FORMING DRUGS.* 
S. L. HILTON. 


To all of us this subject is more or less familiar and generally speaking we as 
pharmacists have a very clear understanding as to what are or what are not 
habit-forming drugs. However, many drugs that were considered a few years 
ago as harmless have been proven harmful and habit-forming, this is probably 
best illustrated by one of the so-called derivatives of morphine, heroin or di- 
acetyl morphine. 

There is not today a morphine habitue who will not as readily use heroin as 
they formerly used morphine. The sale of heroin or di-acetyl morphine or its 
tablets, has increased tremendously, not only with the drug trade, but large 
quantities of the drug have been disposed of by peddlers to habitues, so that those 
having the enforcement of drug laws have been compelled to use every means at 
their command to circumvent this traffic. 

At the outset, and after this condition became known, it seemed almost im- 
possible with the present laws to reach the real offenders, however, after con- 
sultation with many who were in a position to advise, and after much delibera- 
tion a decision was reached to bring a case in court with the hopes that some- 
thing might be done. This was tried, with the result that the court held that 
heroin came under the provisions of Sec. 11, of the “Act to regulate the practice 
of pharmacy and the sale of poisons,” that heroin was a salt of morphine, conse- 
quently the law had been violated, as the sale had not been made on prescription, 
and imposed a moderate penalty. Since then several more cases have been tried 
with like results. 

While this is a decision of the lower or Police Court, no appeal in any case 
having been taken, it consequently stands as to settling the status of heroin, in 
the District of Columbia, unless or until in some future case brought it is carried to 
the Appellate Court of this District. It is not for me to predict what a higher 
court might or might not decide if such a case is brought, but it would seem that, 
using the rule of reason as defined by the U. S. Supreme Court, and taking into 
consideration the proper protection of the public health, coupled with the fact 
that heroin is a product of morphine, and by many authorities considered the di- 
aceate of morphine, it is reasonable to expect that the higher court would so con- 
strue the law as to include heroin or di-acetyl morphine as a salt of morphine, 
thereby approving the decision of the Police Court. 

With the decision of the Police Court and unless it is reversed by a higher 
court all sales of heroin or its salts, in the District of Columbia, can only be 


*Read before the City of Washington Branch, Nov. 13, 1912. 
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made on the prescription of a physician, dentist or veterinarian, said prescrip- 
tion cannot be renewed except on the written order of the original prescriber, 
and further, preparations containing more than 1/4 gr. of heroin to the ounce 
cannot be sold except on prescription. 

What then is the true position of apomorphine, codeine, dionin and peronin, 
all of which are derivatives of morphine and some at least can be used inter- 
changeably to produce similar effects; likewise what is the position of those de- 
rivatives and substitutes for cocaine? 

Should not some means be devised to prohibit the promiscuous use of all of 
these products by the public? Personally I believe they should not be sold or 
used other than by the advice of a physician, and then only for the occasion for 
which it was prescribed. This then makes further legislation necessary, and, 
while the drug trade has had the past few years legislation sufficient, it seems 
now necessary to amend the present laws so as to completely stop the pro- 
miscuous sale and traffic in all dangerous and habit-forming drugs. 

Shortly after the decision of the Police Court previously referred to, the 
writer submitted to many scientific gentlemen and several bureaus of the gov- 
ernment the question as to the status of the so-called derivatives of morphine, 
apomorphine, codeine, dionin, heroin and peronin and requested an expression 
of opinion as to whether they were or were not salts of morphine. The answers 
received show much difference of opinion, as for instance, one bureau classes all 
of the products as derivatives and says they cannot be considered as salts; the 
chief of the chemical division of another bureau classes heroin as a salt of mor- 
phine, the di-acetate, and quoted good authorities for this decision, the other 
salts as derivatives; the chief of another laboratory likewise classes heroin as a 
salt of morphine, and says the other products are not salts of morphine, yet he 
calls attention to the definition of a “Salt in Chemistry” as defined by the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, “Any acid in which one or more atoms of hydrogen have been 
replaced with metallic atoms or basic radicals; any base in which the hydrogen 
atoms have been more or less replaced by non-metallic atoms or acid radicals, 
also, the product of the direct union of a metallic oxide an anhydride.” (J. P. 
Cooke, Chem. Phil., p. 110). Also, “from a purely medicinal point of view the 
several compounds named have physiological properties more or less related and 
several of them at least can be and are used interchangeably to produce similar 
effects.” He further says from a more liberal point of view and under the in- 
terpretation of the U. S. Supreme Court, of what is meant by a “reasonable” in- 
terpretation, these preparations might be considered salts of morphine. 

Another gentleman of high standing in the scientific world says, apomorphine 
is dehydrated morphine and therefore morphine minus a molecule of water. He 
classes all of the other products as salts of morphine and further holds that the 
words derivative and salt, in this connection, should be considered as synonymous 
terms. 


Others communicated with failed to reply or their answers were evasive. We 
therefore clearly see that scientific men differ, some looking upon the question 
from a scientific viewpoint only, while others have considered the question in the 
broadest possible sense. 
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Recently the New York Board of Health has held that codeine and heroin are 
not salts of opium or morphine. 

From the above it wiil be seen that this question is far from being settled and 
I would therefore then recommend that in all new laws or amendments proposed 
to present laws, that the phraseology used in the narcotic section be made more 
definite and explicit, reading possibly something as follows: ‘Morphine, salts of 
morphine, its derivatives or substances having similar narcotic properties and 
any other preparation or substance containing any morphine, salts of morphine, 
derivative of or substance having similar narcotic properties.” This same sug- 
gestion to apply also to cocaine, opium and chloral hydrate. 

While discussing this subject and along the same lines to be considered there 
should be a provision in every pharmacy law prohibiting the sale of any narcotic 
or habit-forming drug or poison, by any one, except a licensed pharmacist or di- 
rectly under the supervision of a licensed pharmacist, whether it be at retail or 
wholesale. 

The sale of narcotics and poisons by dental supply depots, surgical supply 
houses and other places of like character should be prohibited, unless they are 
under the direct supervision of a licensed pharmacist, sales then to be made to 
licensed physicians or dentists, and only on their written order, which order 
should be filed for a definite period and should state specifically the use for 
which said drug was intended and it should not again be refilled. 

Recently the Commissioners of the District of Columbia submitted to the 
Board of Pharmacy, of which I am a member, a proposed bill to supersede the 
bill now pending before Congress, proposing to grant special privileges to dental 
supply depots only, and requesting an expression of opinion of the board. After 
discussing the necessity of any such measure, taking into consideration the pro- 
visions of the present law which clearly provides for the wholesale business, the 
board disapproved same for the following reasons. 

It is unnecessary, the present law being ample and sufficient and easily com- 
plied with. 

It would establish a bad precedent which would certainly lead to similar de- 
mands from other classes. 

It is class legislation for the reason that it provides for the dental branch only. 

Further, we believed the sale of habit-forming or narcotic drugs should be 
further restricted, rather, than by law extended, the present law not working any 
undue hardship on anyone and the sale by a dental supply depot, in violation of 
the present law, of 200 ounces of cocaine tablets, to a dentist in another state, as 
admitted at a hearing on this question, the past winter before a Senate Com- 
mittee, should be sufficient reason to further restrict the sale of narcotic drugs 
instead of extending the privileges. 

The Board submitted the proposed bill to those gentlemen appearing at the last 
hearing in opposition to the pending measure of similar character, with the result 
that each any every one of them have disapproved this new amendment and the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia have been so notified. 

I therefore then again recommend that all pharmacy laws enacted should con- 
tain a rigid provision applying to the wholesale distribution of narcotic drugs by 
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placing their sale under the supervision of a licensed pharmacist, as is required 
by the law of the District of Columbia, further some provision covering inter- 
state shipment of all such products is badly needed and should be enacted in the 
near future. 


THE RELATION OF PHARMACY TO DENTISTRY.* 


DR. I. N. BROOMELL, PHILADELPHIA. 


A proper consideration of the subject which has been assigned to me, “The 
Relation of Pharmacy to Dentistry,” includes three factors. The pharmacist and 
his work, the dentist and his work, and the layman with his needs and desires. 
In other words, the relationship between pharmacy and dentistry is quite similar 
to the relationship existing between pharmacy and general medical practice, with 
the very important difference that the dealings are proportionately very much less 
between the two former. Pharmacy may be defined as the art of preparing and 
compounding medicines, while dentistry may be defined as the science or art of 
caring for the teeth and their diseased conditions. If the work of the dentist, so 
called, were to be confined to the care of the teeth alone, the relationship between 
pharmacy and dentistry would be very limited indeed. While the term dentist 
is almost universally employed, I am pleased to state that there is a very marked 
tendency in favor of the term stomatologist, this being more in keeping with the 
practice of one who has for his field of activity the entire mouth cavity. 


In a recent visit through the middle West, I noticed many times, and with 
considerable pride, the inscription ‘“Stomatologist,’” where the term “Dentist’’ 
would formerly have been employed. In this city the leading dental society is 
known as the Academy of Stomatology, and the American Medical Association 
has its section on Stomatology. I mention these facts to impress upon the minds 
of those present that the work of the dentist is no longer confined to the care of 
the teeth alone, but that his scope properly includes all tissues both hard and soft 
within the cavity of the mouth. Filling teeth as a means of preventing the prog- 
ress of dental caries calls for no intercommunication between the dentist and 
the pharmacist; the treatment of an alveolar abscess, either acute or chronic, can 
be carried on by the dentist independent of the pharmacist. Prosthetic appliances 
can be inserted, and, in fact, all work which strictly speaking was formerly con- 
sidered within the extent of dental practice could proceed with a very few drugs 
and without any dealings in common between the pharmacist and the dentist. But 
as already intimated, the dentistry of today is stomatological in extent, and to a 
great degree prophylactic in character, and while a majority of the operations 
performed on the teeth are fundametally mechanical and necessarily so, pathology 
involving the mucous membrane and a better recognition of the importance of 
oral and dental prophylaxis in many instances calls for the employment of drugs 
for their proper care and treatment, and it is chiefly for this reason that there is 
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some common relationship existing between the professions of pharmacy and 
dentistry. 

This brings us very clearly to the consideration of mouth washes and denti- 
frices. I am already on record as having some rather peculiar ideas about these 
preparations. Ideas which are in a general way antagonistic to their use, espe- 
cially to their indiscriminate use. In other words, I believe the ultimate beneficial 
effect from the use of the average mouth wash or tooth powder to be very much 
overestimated, and | will deal with the subject from this standpoint. And just 
here the third factor of the general subject, “the layman,” must receive some con- 
sideration. Almost daily the dentist is asked for advice as to what tooth powder, 
tooth wash or mouth wash should be used, and if there is any virtue in any of 
these preparations, the dentist should be able to discriminate between the good 
and the bad. Through the admission of one of the foremost pharmacists of this 
city, | am advised “that if there is any one thing that the pharmacist knows 
nothing about, it is the proper use of dentifrices, and, therefore, they are not in a 
position to know what drugs should be used in tooth preparations, or what den- 
tifrices they should sell.” After twenty-five years of continuous dental practice, 
during which time my association with the members of the profession has been 
quite generous, and after years of active interest in dental society meetings, and 
the more or less constant perusal of dental journals, I am impressed with the 
idea, and almost ashamed to acknowledge that the average dentist knows perhaps 
as little about this subject as the pharmacist. In combination this is rather a 
deplorable state of affairs, and shows, I believe, the wisdom of the committee in 
bringing about this symposium. The question before us would, therefore, seem 
to be, what and when to prescribe drugs for the care of the mouth and teeth. 

The pathology of the mouth is quite variable in character, consequently a 
remedy which will bring about a cure in one case, will result in failure in another, 
and the prophylactic preparation which will prove to be of value in one mouth 
will be ineffectual in another. What is needed, therefore, is for the dentist to 
be able to decide in each individual case just what is required in the nature of a 
dentifrice or mouth wash, and to write out a prescription for the same which 
should be compounded by the pharmacist, with the same care usually given to 
prescriptions coming from the physician. On the strength of the foregoing state- 
ments is based the opinion already expressed in regard to the average dental 
preparation of today. Not that I believe them to be harmful, but because of 
their total inefficiency in many and perhaps most cases. I have little or no use 


for the average ready made mouth wash. I believe these preparations to be about’ 


as potent as a hair restorer, or a magic ring for the cure of rheumatism. In mak- 
ing this statement I do not mean to infer that there are no mouth washes which 
contain the proper ingredients to make them act as they are expected to act in 
some certain cases, but their weakness lies in the fact that they are so promptiy 
eliminated. In other words, they are not in contact with the parts upon which 
they are intended to act for a sufficient length of time to be of any positive value. 


It is now a well established fact that the first stage of decay of the teeth takes 
place through a decalcification of the tooth tissues, by acids which are generated 
in the mouth by fermentation, this fermentation being the result of bacterial 
action. In the process of calcification of the teeth, the various centers of calcifi- 
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cation spread toward each other and finally coalesce, or at least this is what they 
should do, but in many instances the teeth erupt before this union is complete, 
resulting in a congenital defect, represented by the deeply sulcated grooves on the 
occular or grinding surface of the bicuspids and molars, and as a result bacterial 
plagues are formed in these locations, perhaps more frequently than any other 
point. However, all inaccessible parts, which usually means those parts not 
subjected to friction, either natural or artificial, are likely to be affected by caries, 
and it is in such places as these that the mouth wash, if properly compounded, 
might be of some benefit as a prophylactic measure. | say properly compounded, 
because we must not lose sight of the fact that the cause and effect of caries of 
the teeth varies greatly in different individuals, and very frequently at different 
times in the same individual, so that a dentifrice or mouth wash which might be 
effectual in one case, or at one time might be ineffectual in another case, or at 
another time. So far as the care of the teeth is concerned in the way of the 
prevention of caries, the relation between the pharmacist and the dentist must be 
through prophylactic measures. While it is an established fact that clean teeth 
will not decay, it is also equally true that all teeth that are not clean do not decay. 
There appears what might be termed a predisposition, or a condition of immunity 
which regulates this to a certain extent. I believe it might be stated with a good 
deal of certainty and without fear of positive contradiction that caries of the teeth 
is just about as prevalent in the mouths of those persons who give their teeth 
regular and systematic care, as it is in the mouths of those who are totally in- 
different in regard to the matter, and the question of predisposition and immunity 
is entirely responsible for this, and within certain limitations, heredity, habits of 
life, diet, etc., are responsible for this predispositon or immunity. 

In making the foregoing statement, I do not wish to be understood as being 
opposed to oral hygiene. Certainly the mouth which is the gateway to the ali- 
mentary canal, of all parts, should be kept free from unclean or septic material. 

Dr. Head will perhaps tell you that the abrasive action of the tooth brush when 
loaded with some tooth powders will in many instances result in a partial de- 
struction of tooth substance, and necessarily in most instances this must first be 
the enamel. I cannot share in this belief, in fact I am unalterabiy opposed to such 
a theory. Occasionally when there has been a recession of the gum tissue result- 
ing in laying bare the root and root membrane, destructive abrasion from the use 
of the brush might result, but never will such a result follow when the enamel 
only is subjected to such treatment. In support of this argument it is only neces- 
sary to refer to the chemical and histological structure of the teeth when it will 
at once be recognized that a destructive process can only take place through acid 
decalcification. Enamel with its 97 per cent. of inorganic matter and with a struc- 
tural arrangement of the enamel roots or prisms placed on end, and generally at 
right angles to the long axis of the tooth, and cemented together with an almost 
indestructible substance makes it by far the hardest structure in the body, and 
fortifies it with a resisting power against external influences almost beyond lim- 
itation, except the influence be a chemical one. 

Just one final thought in regard to the relationship of pharmacy to dentistry, 
and that is in reference to the detrimental effects which frequently follow the 
administration of certain acid compounds ordered by physicians’ prescriptions. I 
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refer more particularly to the tincture of ferric chloride, the immediate effect 
being a predisposition to disturb the glass-like finish on the surface of the enamel, 
which in turn will favor the formation of bacterial plagues. Other acid prepara- 
tions taken in excess into the mouth without any effort to neutralize would of 
course have the same effect to some extent. 

It will be observed that I have made no suggestions or recommendations in 
regard to what drugs to employ in dealing with the various mouth-conditions, pre- 
ferring to leave this to those whose line of thought is more in this direction. If 
I were to make any suggestions, it would be in favor of the only good mouth 
wash that I know of, and I do not hesitate to speak of it here. It is not often 
‘that I give a public testimonial, because this would be regarded as unethical and 
unwise, but I am going to disregard this unwritten rule, and testify to the merits 
of one particular mouth wash, because it is better than any other on the market 
today. I have no shares of stock in this to influence my boosting it, neither do 
I distribute it to my patients in the form of attractive samples, so you can see 
that my recommendation is made solely on the merits of the product. 

I shall recommend this first, because I know it to be an antiseptic, a germicide, 
an alkali, an aid to digestion, and it is even reputed to prevent or retard caries of 
the teeth. It combines all these good features without containing one ingredient 
that is in the least harmful to the delicate structure of the mouth. Its action is 
both physiological and chemical. There are, however, one or two drawbacks to 
this mouth-wash; it is not always the same. While it is mostly alkaline, it some- 
times changes and becomes strongly acid, and frequently the receptacle in which 
it is kept is at fault, being unclean both inside and out, thus changing its good 
qualities. These two faults may, however, be overcome with a little care on 
the part of the producer, whose attention has been repeatedly called to it. 

Knowing all this to be true, I do not hesitate to indorse this product, which, 
however, is not in the public market as yet; it is nature’s mouth-wash—the 
human saliva. My remarks are therefore in the nature of a plea for normal 
conditions in the mouth, and if these normal conditions cannot be brought about 
physiologically or by instrumentation, then medicinal agents must be resorted to, 
and as before stated these should be compounded to suit each individual case. 


DENTIFRICES AND THEIR INGREDIENTS.* 


JOSEPH HEAD, M. D., D. D. S.. PHILADELPHIA. 


The question, what ingredients should make up an antisepic dentifrice, is by 
no means simple. Chemicals may destroy the acid forming germs but at the 
same time so lower the natural resistive action of the tissues that the final condi- 
tion of the mouth after treatment may be worse rather than better. 

Clinical experience proves conclusively that unclean mouths exist where there 
is practically neither tooth decay nor tissue infection, and likewise shows that 
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uncared for mouths exist where there are no bacterial deposits to speak of. This 
resisting tendency against the forces of infection may lie within the tissues of 
the mouth, but since the saliva seems unquestionably to possess, outside of mere 
alkalinity, a power to restrain enamel decalcification, it is easily possible that it 
may also exert some similar restraint on the infection of the remainder of the 
oral tissues as well. 

The problem before us is as follows: The mouth contains certain self-pro- 
tecting elements and tendencies against infection. When these are overthrown 
by a virulent bacterial invasion, infection results. In restoring health all bac- 
terial deposits that can be readily reached should be removed mechanically, and 
the antiseptic washes to be used to assist in overcoming the remaining infection 
should supplant, not oppose the natural health-restoring processes of the mouth. 
That there are at least two classes of such health-restoring processes in the 
mouth seems indisputable: First, a substance or enzyme that is present for a 
specific purpose of special protection which is illustrated by the saliva’s property 
of retarding enamel decalcification. The other class consists of an automatic 
power of resistance and self-repair which is illustrated by the power possessed 
by tooth enamel to reharden under partial decalcification, as well as its power to 
harden the surface when its softer under-substance is exposed by grinding to the 
saliva or air. 

That saliva does possess the power of restraining enamel from acid decalci- 
fication is shown by the following test: A sound extracted tooth was placed in 
a sparklet or automatic soda-water-former in which the liquid could be charged 
from a carbon dioxid cartridge. Thirty cubic centimeters of saliva, which had 
been obtained by chewing rubber, were added. The saliva was then charged 
with carbon dioxid and the syphon placed in a culture oven for thirty days. At 
the end of that time the tooth was taken out. It appeared unharmed. The 
tooth was then wiped with a little ether to remove any grease, and replaced in the 
syphon with distilled water. This water was charged with carbon dioxid and the 
flask replaced in the culture oven for twenty-four hours. At the end of that 
time the enamel showed a chalky, rough decalcification that could be scaled off 
with the finger nail. The relative protective power, thus demonstrated, is ex- 
erted against lactic acid and various vegetable acids such as lemon, orange, 
grape, strawberry, rhubarb and cherry, the action of which formed the subject 
of a paper written by the author in March, 1908. Other tests reported before 
the New York State Dental Society meeting seemed to prove that enamel partly 
whitened and softened within a limited scope, might reharden automatically. 

For instance, 1:1000 lactic acid and water at mouth temperature will cut 
tooth enamel in thirty minutes with a rough, white surface. A tooth placed in 
1:500 lactic acid and some salivas will be unharmed. In this solution made with 
other salivas, after three or four days the enamel of a tooth, though perfectly 
smooth and to all appearances normal, can readily be pared to a slight distance 
with a lancet, and yet a 1:500 saliva and lactic acid solution has an extremely 
acid taste and instantly turns litmus brilliantly red. 

Further tests and tables presented before the American Medical Association 
in June, 1912, and which will shortly appear in the American Medical Journal, 
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seem to prove with a fair degree of credibility that enamel rehardens from a 
partial softening due to the attack of an acid. 

Thus, we see that the action of dentifrices and mouth antiseptics may have a 
very different action in different mouths. Salivas have different protective 
properties, and the same saliva in a mouth will show a great variation in its 
preservative power during various conditions of the system. It is possible that 
gout, diabetes, tuberculosis, arteriosclerosis, or even a bad attack of grip may re- 
duce the vitality of the resisting agencies against deterioration and so make the 
use of a gritty powder much more destructive. 

Experimental means of determining the strength of mouth antiseptics in vitro 
are subject to many fallacies. In the year 1904 I performed the following ex- 
periment: An old bridge, covered with bacterial deposits freshly removed from 
the mouth, was cut into small pieces, so that the bacterial deposits were undis- 
turbed. These bacterial deposits were then submerged in various antiseptic so- 
lutions at mouth temperature for various intervals of time, at the end of which 
time the deposits were washed in sterilized water and test cultures made from 
them on blood serum. Peroxide of hydrogen made the best record of the anti- 
septics tested. But even with a 3 per cent. solution of peroxide of hydrogen and 
a submersion of five minutes, growths were nevertheless obtained on the blood 
serum. This test is significant inasmuch as it proves that to be effective, peroxide 
or in fact any antiseptic, must be applied in sufficient concentration for a sufficient 
time. 

Clinically, peroxide of hydrogen gives excellent results in reducing oral infec- 
tions. According to the experiments of Paul Bert and Reynard, it was found 
that all fermentations caused by bacteria were at once stopped by peroxide of 
hydrogen and the ferment was killed, while no effect was produced on enzymes 
and physiological ferments such as are found in the gastric juice and pancreas, 
so that it would practically have no effect on digestion, and yet it would inhibit 
the interfering action of micro-organisms. 

Recent experiments in the Mulford laboratories under the supervision of Dr. 
A. P. Hitchens, indicate that a one per cent. peroxide solution has the same 
strength in inhibiting the growth of typhoid bacilli as a one per cent. carbolic acid 
solution. This is particularly interesting in reference to the antiseptic action of 
certain oxygen liberating dentifrices which claim to cleanse the mouth by the 
development of hydrogen peroxide. The idea is so excellent that it should 
be given encouragement by both pharmacists and the public at large, but none of 
the peroxide forming dentifrices according to the analyses that have come to my 
notice, have ever been able to develop more than .5 per cent. of free oxygen. 
This, as can be shown mathematically, cannot form more than 35 minims of the 
standard 3 per cent. peroxide solution for each hundred grains of dentifrice. 
Now, the amount of tooth powder capable of being put on an average tooth 
brush is seldom as much as ten grains, which ten grains or less of powder would 
have to be depended upon to deliver the antiseptic action to the mouth. These 
ten grains of tooth powder under the most favorable conditions would then de- 
liver 3 1/3 drops of the official peroxide solution, no more. Three and a third 
drops, or even five drops, would be palpably inadequate to have any effect on the 
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bacterial masses of the mouth. Some of these preparations that claimed the 
power of sterilization by free oxygen, at times did not show the presence of free 
oxygen at all under analysis. This was due to some error in the manufacture, 
no doubt, but for practical antisepsis in the mouth it really made little difference, 
as three drops of peroxide of hydrogen would be so rapidly diluted and broken 
up by the oral tissues, that its antiseptic value in the course of half a minute 
could be hardly much more effective than so much distilled water. 

Peroxide of calcium and peroxide of strontium, as recommended by many 
writers, are entirely too caustic to be used pure in the mouth. When placed in 
any quantity on the tongue they make a bad burn that lasts for days. However, 
the commercial preparation of peroxide of magnesium is bland, and, in my 
opinion, more useful. It comes diluted with magnesium hydroxide and carbon- 
ate, so that it yields from four to seven per cent. free oxygen, and is only soluble 
in about 15,000 parts of water (practically insoluble). This powder can be 
freely taken into the mouth in any quantity, liberating for every hundred grains 
enough oxygen to make 280 to 500 drops of a 3 per cent. alkaline peroxide solu- 
tion. The commercial powder has just about the cutting grit of precipitated 
chalk, and when finely powdered, practically none at all. When the mouth is 
evacuated large quantities adhere to the interstices and necks of the teeth. This 
tendency may be turned to great advantage by the patient, for, while this powder 
is practically insoluble in water, it is readily converted into a soluble magnesium 
salt by any acid that may chance to be present. 

But now let us discuss another phase of dentifrices that is even of greater im- 
portance than their carbolic acid coefficient. All thoughtful dentists must have 
noticed that there is a terrible disease that affects the mouths of those who are 
particularly careful of their teeth, and this shows generally between the ages of 
forty and fifty by the complete disappearance of the enamel in ever-spreading 
foci on the anterior surfaces of the front teeth. This has been explained by 
many as arising from an acid diathesis of the system—gout, rheumatism, indican, 
and the absence of the sulphocyanates, not to speak of the acid calcium phos- 
phates. Now, no one would deny that there may be a systemic cause for this 
disease, but not to my knowledge has there been reported one such case in the 
mouth of a patient who did not carefully use tooth powder and brush, and as the 
loss of enamel is confined almost entirely to incisors, canines, bicuspids and first 
molars, it would seem strange that a systematic disease would not attack all of 
the teeth of the mouth with a certain amount of impartiality. Therefore, I felt 
that, while the disease might be partly systemic, it did not have, of necessity, to 
be so. 

In 1908 I published in the “Dental Brief’ experiments showing the effect of 
grits on the teeth, proving conclusively that tooth powders even of chalk were 
largely instrumental in cutting the well-known smooth grooves in the necks of 
teeth that so frequently appear from second molar to second molar. Although 
these tests were judged only from their macroscopic effect and no measuring in- 
strument of precision was used, and although they were faulty inasmuch as they 
did not reveal the full extent and significance of the destructive action of pumice, 
chalk, etc., they were the beginning of a long series of experiments of which this 
paper is a partial summary. I, therefore, undertook a rather voluminous series 
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of experiments to determine just what would happen to the enamel and cemen- 
tum of a tooth when brushed with an ordinary tooth brush and saliva, when 
brushed with certain mouth washes, when brushed with certain standard pro- 
prietary dentifrices, and finally what happened when brushed with plain precipi- 
tated chalk. 

The first test was made to determine what was the effect of brushing the 
enamel and cementum for ten minutes with a new brush and saliva alone. No 
enamel loss was discovered but a loss of 1/10,000 of an inch of cementum was 
noted. But, as many other tests with plain saliva discovered only a polishing 
effect on the cementum, it was finally decided that the first test was an accident, 
and that the plain brush and saliva seemed to have no harmful effect on cemen- 
tum or enamel that ten or twenty minutes brushing could determine. Six of the 
most prominent and best advertised dentifrices were tested in the same manner, 
a new brush being used with saliva and dentifrice for each test, the brushing 
being continued for ten minutes. 


Dentifrice No. 1, in ten minutes test, cut off 1/10,000 of an inch of enamel 
and from 23 to 83 ten thousandths of an inch of cementum. 

Dentifrice No. 2, under similar conditions, gave a loss of 1/10,000 of an inch 
of enamel and 26/10,000 of an inch of cementum. 

Dentifrice No. 3, gave no loss of enamel and a loss of 66/10,000 of an inch 
of cementum. 

Dentifrice No. 4, gave a barely measurable loss of enamel and 121/10,000 of 
an inch of cementum. 

Dentifrice No. 5, caused no loss of enamel and 73/10,000 of an inch of cemen- 
tum. 

Dentifrice No. 6, caused no loss of enamel and 7/10,000 of an inch of cemen- 
tum. 


The only reason the powders with grit are so popular, in my opinion, is be- 
cause they make the front teeth presentable with a minimum amount of labor. 
In brushing their teeth some patients wash for high neck, not for low neck, and, 
while this is partly due to laziness, it is also due to the inefficient unscientific 
teaching on the part of the profession who recommend methods of tooth brush- 
ing that a simple inspection of the mouth will show do not cleanse the teeth. 

Having investigated some of the prominent proprietary dentrifices, I next ap- 
plied the same tests to the standard chemical substances that might prove of 
value in mouth prophylaxis. I found, as would be expected, that ordinary pre- 
cipitated chalk would cut the cementum and enamel. Thinking there might be 
an excess of silica in it, I procured precipitated chalk from a standard chemical 
company, guaranteed to be free from silica. It seemed to cut more than the 
others. I next tried the peroxide of magnesium in reference to its grit, and 
found in its coarse state that it had a friction grit on the enamel and cementum 
somewhat less active than precipitated chalk, but nevertheless a decided grit. 
When, however, the peroxide of magnesium was ground in an agate mortar to 
impalpability, no such erosion was attained, thus showing that in peroxide of 
magnesium we can have a grit slightly less than chalk down to almost no grit at 
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all, and also a tooth powder that will give abundant oxygen, so as to have a real 
antiseptic action on the mouth. I next tried the frictional action of perborate of 
soda, mixed with saliva, on a tooth and was not able to note that the Brown & 
Sharpe micrometer showed any erosive action. This was particularly gratifying 
as perborate of sodium is a bland salt that can freely be placed in the mouth 
wihout caustic action, and liberates 9 to 10 per cent. of oxygen, and in the pres- 
ence of any acid that may be present forms a strong alkaline peroxide solution. 

When patients come to me with spots of dentin showing underneath the en- 
amel of the front teeth, I prohibit them from using grit dentifrices of all sorts and 
recommend that they brush their teeth with perborate of soda alone. And 
when these patients have been carefully instructed in the proper act of brushing 
their teeth, perborate of soda seems quite able to keep the teeth clean without the 
aid of grits. 

For patients that have healthy gums with no tendency to gum recession or 
thinning of the enamel, I use the following formula: 


Peroxide of Magnesium (No. 200 inch sieve)............ 60 parts 


Flavoring to suit. 


Tested with the latest method of brushing for ten minutes, this powder gave no 
loss of enamel and from 3/10,000 to 9/10,000 of an inch of cementum. It will 
be noted from the beginning of these tests that where erosion was demonstrated 
the demonstration was beyond question; but sometimes the presence of erosion 
was not noted owing to the absence of proper measuring instruments or incom- 
plete technique. 

Mr. Heidelberg of Mulford’s laboratory has furnished me with three speci- 
mens of chalk. No. 1 sample was made by precipitation in 50 litres of water 
with very slow precipitation. No. 2 was made in 1$ litres and was so concen- 
trated a solution that in precipitating them slowly the drops of calcium chloride 
did not mix with the soda solution, both solutions being poured together quickly 
in order to produce a precipitate. The slow precipitate, as was expected, gave a 
larger crystal than the quick precipitate. The larger crystals of specimen No. 
1 varied from 17 to 5.6 microns in diameter. The smaller crystals of specimen 
No. 2 measured 4 to 2 microns in diameter. Mr. Heidelberg sent me also a pur- 
chased specimen of precipitated chalk that had been ground much finer than the 
precipitated crystals, and yet these three specimens seemed about equally de- 
structive of enamel and cementum. This would indicate that it is the chalk, not 
the preparation that is responsible for its gritty destructive action. 

Mr. Beringer also supplied me with some specimens of precipitated chalk, 
silicious earth, precipitated phosphate of calcium, precipitated carbonate of cal- 
cium, and some calcined magnesium (light) that I might test them for their 
erosive action, hoping that they might be less harmful as the table of all the 
tests will show. 
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Erosion tests with a tooth brush on a natural tooth, brushed for ten minutes 
with saliva solution and various grits. 


Loss of Loss of 
Saliva Sol. Number of Enamel in | Cementum in 
Minutes 1/10,000 1/10,000 
Joseph Head 10 1 26 
Joseph Head 10 1 83 
Joseph Head 10 0 66 
Joseph Head 10 a trace 121 
Joseph Head 10 0 73 
Joseph Head 10 0 7 
DFP. Joseph Head 10 1 33 
Dentifrice Dr. Head (old 
Joseph Head 10 1 20 
Dentifrice Dr. Head......... | Joseph Head 30 3 126 
Various kinds of precip. chalk; Joseph Head 10 1-3 8-18-28 
Magnes. Carbonate (precip.)..| Joseph Head 10 0 19 
Precipitated Calcium Phos- 
Joseph Head 10 1 36 
Tooth brushed with Saliva 1 time-1 
er Joseph Head 10 0 7 times-0 
Magnesia Calcined........... Joseph Head 10 1-3 27 
Perborate of Soda........... Joseph Head 10 0 0 
Dr. Head’s New Formula....| Joseph Head 10 0 3-9 
Very fine Peroxide of Mag- 
ace Joseph Head 10 0 0 
Saturated Solution Sodium 
Joseph Head 10 0 0 
Hexamethylenamine ......... Joseph Head 10 1 1 


Before closing, I should like to speak of some other mouth antiseptics that co- 
operate with the mouth enzymes rather than hinder them, although they do not 
(properly speaking) pertain to dentifrices. 

Along these lines lies an interesting field for future investigation, but until the 
perfect enzyme is discovered, we should not fail to take advantage of the per- 
oxide and fluoride antiseptics, since while they destroy bacteria chemically, they 
do not destroy the enzymes and ferments either of the mouth or of the stomach. 
And the fact that they do not destroy the enzymes, but seem to have a selective 
tendency for the pathogenic germs, may be one of the reasons they so rapidly re- 
store inflamed oral tissues to a state of health, since instead of fighting the 
enzymes, they may assist them by reducing the number of bacteria against which 
the enzymes must contend. 

In closing, let me briefly go over some of the points that might properly be 
emphasized. Tooth powders containing grits are harmful to both enamel and 
cementum and the patients should be taught to brush and cleanse the teeth 
without their aid. All stains that cannot be removed without the aid of tooth- 
cutting grit should be removed only by the dentist. Very finely powdered per- 
oxide of magnesium, with 10 per cent. of soap and a suitable flavoring agent, 
will make a valuable antiseptic peroxide powder, and when left around the teeth 
at night will prove an invaluable antacid. For those who do not wish a sem- 
blance of grit in their powder, flavored perborate of soda can be used, both on 
the brush and in ten-grain tablet form as valuable mouth-wash tablets. 

But I cannot bring this paper to a close without emphasizing the value of a 
saturated solution, in water, of sodium silicofluoride. It forms a 0.61 per cent. 
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solution. This may be held in the mouth for from two to five minutes, three 
times a day, by patients under treatment for .pyorrhea. And while in some cases 
it does not retard the progress of tartar on the teeth, in many cases it most em- 
phatically does, and as a supplement to scaling of the teeth, its healing effect on 
the inflamed gums is so satisfactory as to be little less than marvelous. It is non- 
poisonous and cheap, being readily purchased C. P. at 75 cents a pound, which is 
enough to make one-half to two-thirds of a barrel of mouth wash. And, above 
all, being a fluoride, it has the fluoride antiseptic qualities without affecting the 
porcelain fillings. 

In recommending these new antiseptics for the mouth I wish to emphasize the 
fact that my observations as to their effect on the teeth and gums have been 
largely clinical and macroscopic. I believe that a close study of the first stages of 
enamel decalcification, such as occur before the enamel is roughened or whitened, 
will prove that many foodstuffs and ordinary therapeutic remedies are directly 
responsible for much of the general tooth deterioration of the present day. 
These new antiseptics of which I have spoken, I believe, are therapeutically 
valuable as an aid in treating the oral tissues, but whether in time they may prove 
to have undesirable action of a less harmful nature than the grit of chalk or the 
acid of lemon and carbon dioxide, no one is in a position to say. Nevertheless, 
as my next scientific work lies along this line, I hope to give more data on this 
important subject in the future. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. F. E. Stewart, Philadelphia: As you know, medicine is assuming a strong tendency 
towards the prevention rather than cure of disease, and dentistry is rapidly advancing in the 
same direction. The human mouth is a fertile field for the growth of bacteria unless it be 
kept in a cleanly condition. It is probable that the lodgement of infectious germs in the 
mouth and the favorable soil there for their growth is an important factor in the production 
and communication of infectious diseases. Though difficult to prove, nevertheless it is per- 
fectly reasonable to believe that the germs of diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles and tubercu- 
losis find the mouth an excellent place for continued existence. This has indeed been demon- 
strated in the case of diphtheria carriers, who, themselves immune to the germs, spread 
them broadcast as they travel about. Another important point is the influence of the condi- 
tion of the mouth on the general health. The lowered resistance to disease from disturbanoes 
of nutrition, due to oral defects, and the pernicious physical state it causes are factors 
which must be taken into consideration. It is believed that enlarged tonsils are a pre- 
disposing cause of diphtheria, and it is well known that tonsillar enlargement is often con- 
current with defective teeth. 

Cavities in the teeth are culture fields for disease-producing microbes. In the mouth there 
is warmth and darkness, and these, together with decomposing food and decayed teeth, are 
most excellent conditions for germ life. Children and young adults are peculiarly susceptible 
to infectious diseases, and these are the persons in whom the teeth are most neglected. Dr. 
Jessens, of Strasburg, has revealed the startling fact that in his own state of the German 
Empire about 90 per cent. of the school children have defective teeth. An examination of 
187,000 children in the public schools of New York shows that defective teeth more than 
double all other physical defects. There are at least 600,000 children in the schools, and in 
these statistics the physicians making the examination recognized only gross dental condi- 
tions. In the public schools of Boston the nurses find about 75 per cent. of the cases. Exami- 
nation of the teeth of the children in Brooklyn develops the surprising fact that it is an 
exception to find a child with sound, normal teeth. These children are dental cripples. They 
are unable to properly masticate their food, which interferes with digestion, and, consequently, 
with full nourishment and proper growth and development. 
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On the other hand, it is a physiological fact that the teeth are integral portions of the 
body, and, as such, influenced by the state of the general health. Dr. A. Stayt Dutton in 
a naval paper on “The Cause and Prevention of Dental Decay,” published in the Medical 
Press, London, England, June 7, 1911, states that from the result of his observations in 
England and Wales, he formed the opinion that the main cause of such a physical deteriora- 
tion and decay of the teeth, as is present in British people, is due to the blood being defective 
in quality. He says that the likelihood of the correctness of this view is indicated by the 
results of the estimation of haemoglobin in the blood of the inhabitants in different urban 
and rural centers, which showed that the great majority of those from whom the specimens 
were taken had a percentage below 90, while in a large proportion it was below 80, and in 
many below 70. 

Moreover, the effect of constitutional factors is a causative factor of decayed teeth. Tom’s 
Dental Surgery states that almost every tooth was attacked during a case of rheumatic 
fever,—a complaint which quickly reduces the quality of the blood. This is said to be due 
to the secondary anemia which rheumatic fever occasions. Dutton believes that anemia is 
mainly responsible for the prevalence of caries. He also believes that unless the teeth have 
their normal share in the work for which they are made, they tend to atrophy or undergo 
degeneration, as in the case of other organs from disease. Therefore the condition of the 
food we eat plays an important part in the preservation of the teeth. 

In this symposium we are endeavoring to place before you the subject of dentifrices and 
the proper care of the teeth and mouth. The exciting cause of caries is considered to be 
acids that are formed in the mouth by fermentation and putrefaction. These acids dissolve 
the enamel of the teeth, thus allowing the entrance of micro-organisms which cause disin- 
tegration. It is, therefore, assumed that the proper dentifrices should be alkaline in reaction 
to neutralize these acids, and also contain materials capable of scouring from the surface 
of the teeth the detritus from the food remaining on or between the teeth after meals. In 
addition to the food detritus, there is the peculiar formation known as tartar, even small 
deposits of which are difficult to remove from the teeth. It is believed by many that a tooth- 
powder containing such substances as pumice, for example, should be used, at least occasionally 
for removing the tartar. 

You have listened to two notable papers this evening, one of which clearly proves that 
we are not right in our ideas regarding the scouring of teeth. That it is easy to destroy the 
enamel by keeping it clean, and, therefore, free from decay, has been thought of by some 
of us a long time ago, but we have not been in position to protest. Dr. Head seems to have 
proved beyond all question that certain dentifrices believed to be not only harmless but 
beneficient, are, in fact, very deleterious. We find ourselves in the position of the Turkish 
brigade who mistook another brigade of the same army for the foe and made a desperate and 
disastrous attack upon it. In our attack upon disease-producing bacteria in the mouth, let 
us not make the mistake of attacking the teeth themselves. Here is an excellent field for a 
pharmacist to do some original work. Dr. Head outlined a plan for making tests of sub- 
stances used for toothpowder that any pharmacist can employ and know that what he dis- 
penses for cleaning the teeth will not injure them. 

We have listened to Professor Broomell’s paper and learned that the pharmacist has a 
serious responsibility in his relations to the public and the dental profession in such matters. 
We have learned the reason why the pharmaceutical profession should cooperate with the 
dental profession in the onslaught against causes of disease. When the enormous importance 
of the teeth as a factor in preserving the health is considered, what excuse is there left for 
physicians, pharmacists, and dentists to neglect their responsibilities in this matter? 

It is very desirable that we should have a free discussion of this important subject of 
dentifrices and the proper care of the teeth and mouth from the point of view of the physician, 
the dentist, and the pharmacist. We speak here to an audience far greater than that actually 
prsent. Our papers and discussions are published in the Journat of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. Our official organ not only has a large circulation, but exercises an 
influence far in excess of the size of its circulation list, and in no better way can we protect 
the public in relation to the care of the teeth than by discussing the subject at this meeting, 
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and thus placing before the pharmacists of this country the important data we have now 
under consideration. 

There are in the United States about 35,000 practising dentists, about 40,000 retail druggists, 
and about 150,000 physicians. In spite of this army of practitioners there yet remains the 
fact that the masses are still woefully wanting in proper appreciation of the value of the 
teeth, and the majority (a very large majority) is ignorant of the dangers incident to 
their neglect. 


SNAKE BITES. 


One thousand two hundred and forty-four human beings died of snake bites in 
the Central Provinces of India last year (says the Standard). It is seldom that 
a European is hurt by a poisonous snake, because he wears boots and trousers ; 
but the native, with his naked limbs, is always subject to the attacks of a hurt or 
frightened reptile. The most ready method of treatment has hitherto been the 
application of potassium permanganate, but it is now very doubtful whether this 
has been of any value. Colonel Dennys, Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
has made a report on the history of the treatment, and has found that very few 
so-called snake bites can be properly certified. The patients have no doubt been 
bitten, but there is seldom any evidence showing that the snake has been a ven- 
omous one. A harmless snake may have inflicted the wound, and some special 
“cure” may get the credit of having saved a life that was never in danger.—Phar- 
maceutical Journal & Pharmacist. 


DOES IT PAY TO ATTEND ASSOCIATION MEETINGS? 


Does it pay the druggist for the time, trouble and expense involved to attend 
the meetings of his State or national association? The question might just as 
well be asked if it pays to eat, drink and sleep and keep on living; the answer de- 
pends upon what one gets out of life and what is considered satisfactory pay- 
ment for the trouble of keeping alive; so it is with attendance at association 
meetings. As a people we Americans are too much inclined to estimate the 
value of efforts and things by a money standard; that is, if asked if a certain 
thing “pays” we base our answer on the return in dollars and cents. Of 
course dollars and cents are very useful and absolutely necessary in this 
present state of civilization, but they are only a convenient means of 
exchanging work and ideas for food, clothing, etc., they are not a measure 
of value for the real things that make life worth living, and the saddest 
mistake a man can make is to set up money as a standard by which to 
measure the value of his work and of himself. But, if there are any 
pharmacists who are so bound by circumstances that they must measure every 
act by the return in dollars and cents, no better investment can be made than that 
involved in attending association meetings. The man who cannot get new ideas 
and learn better ways of doing things by associating with the men who are doing 
things, in the informal ways of association meetings, is hopeless.—American 
Druggist. 
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Reports of A. Ph. A. Commitices 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
GEO. C. DIEKMAN, NEW YORK, CHAIRMAN. 


During the past year much has been accomplished in the matter of popularizing 
the metric system of weights and measures. Here in the East, physicians are 
employing the metric system in prescription writing to a greater extent than ever 
before. 

Medical schools and colleges are at least bringing this system to the attention 
of their students, something that until recently was not the practice, excepting in 
some instances. 

Students of the medical schools were taught the doses of the various prepara- 
tions in both systems, it is true, but they rarely understood the simplicity of the 
metric system. The simple relations of this system of weights and measures were 
not explained to them, and consequently only a very limited number of medical 
practitioners employ this system in prescription writing. 

A teacher at a medical school when asked why so little attention was given to 
this matter, stated that the student was expected to know all about weights and 
measures, including those of metric origin, before entering upon his studies, and 
that the curriculum of the school did not provide any time for this, from the med- 
ical standpoint, very unimportant matter. 

Every effort should be made to induce the teachers in medical schools to adopt 
the metric system in their teachings, so that in time we may hope that the physi- 
cian will be more familiar with its terms, and no longer consider it unimportant. 

It is hopeless to expect the older practitioner, who during the entire course of 
his practice has written his prescriptions in the terms of the ordinary system, to 
become a convert to the metric system. He thinks in grains and ounces and will 
always continue to do so. 


How unimportant the metric system seems to many of the teachers in the med- 
ical schools, may be illustrated by the following: 


One of these teachers in explaining the metric system to an inquiring student, 
especially as related to prescription writing, stated as follows: 


First: The gram is always to be considered the equivalent of 16 grains. 
Second: A two-ounce mixture is the equivalent of 60 cubic centimeters. 
Third: A two-ounce mixture equals 16 teaspoonfuls. 


Therefore, if you desire to prescribe a given drug in one-grain doses, write for 
one gram, if in one-half grain doses, write for one-half gram, etc. The result of 
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this teaching was that the student, afterward the practitioner, was able to write, 
according to the rule laid down, a two-ounce mixture in metric terms. When he 
desired to prescribe a three or four-ounce mixture, the rule had to be changed, 
and this being too troublesome, three or four-ounce mixtures were written in the 
ordinary terms. 

Propaganda work endeavoring to bring about more harmonious relations be- 
tween the members of the medical and pharmaceutical professions, has done con- 
siderable to bring the metric system before the practitioner. This movement has 
to a great extent popularized the U. S. P. and N. F. preparations in many locali- 
ties. Physicians have had their attention directed to the manner in which these 
preparations are manufactured, thus becoming acquainted to a greater or lesser 
extent with metric quantities and terms. Stating the average dose in metric terms, 
as is done in the U. S. P., has also been of some assistance. 

There remains, however, still much work to be done if this system is to finally 
become our universal standard. It must not be forgotten that there are those who 
oppose its adoption most strenuously. 

This missionary work for the popularizing of the metric system will have to be 
done among a certain class of pharmacists, as well as among physicians. I am 
afraid that some of our schools of pharmacy do not give the proper time and 
attention to the study of this system. I have found quite a number of pharma- 
cists, some of them graduates, who, rather than provide themselves with an 
accurate set of metric weights and measures, prefer to convert, usually with the 
assistance of a table, metric terms into their equivalent in the other systems. Not 
only is this the case when compounding prescriptions, but holds true in manufac- 
turing operations as well. 

The pharmacist who when manufacturing 1000 grams of liniment of camphor, 
U.S. P., would rather employ 7 ounces ay. and 24 grains of camphor and 28 
ounces av. and 96 grains of cottonseed oil, than 200 grams of camphor and 800 
grams of cottonseed oil, is still with us. 

I believe that much good would result, if the topic of popularizing the metric 
system were more frequently discussed on occasion of pharmaceutical meetings, 
particularly those of the local branches of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. 

Schools of pharmacy likewise should more energetically advocate the use of the 
metric system. In some of the schools the student is supplied with metric weights 
and measures, which he is obliged to use, as occasion requires, during his course 
of instruction. 

The cost of such weights and measures need not be prohibitive, as they are not 
required to be of the expensive type. I have never found a student who objected 
to the extra outlay, when the necessity for it was made apparent to him. After 
graduation the student takes the weights and measureg with him, and if he has 
been at all careful in their use, they are still serviceable. I know of an instance 
where a young man obtained a position as clerk soon after graduation, and taking 
his weights and measures to his quarters, which adjoined the pharmacy where he 
was to be employed, was surprised to find that the weights and measures he owned 
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were the first metric ones that had ever been in such close proximity with this 
particular establishment. 

More attention should also be given to the care and preservation of weights. 
Particularly such as are employed in prescription compounding should be the 
objects of special care. Such weights should be restandardized as occasion re- 
quires, or new ones, which are accurate, procured. | have note of an instance 
where a drachm weight was the equivalent of only 55.4 grains, and a scruple 
weight the equivalent of 18 grains. Other such instances are perhaps not at all 
uncommon. 

The authorities all over the country seem to have awakened to the necessity of 
a more careful supervision and examination of weights and measures employed 
in ordinary commercial transactions. Here in New York, during the past winter, 
on occasion of a pure food and drug exposition, the Bureau of Weights and Mea- 
sures exhibited a very large number of weights, measures and scales, which had 
been confiscated. In practically every instance gross fraud was being intentionally 
practiced, and much ingenuity was employed to make the fraudulent practices 
seem honest. 

In conversation with one of the officers in charge of this exhibit, it developed 
that the pharmacist was about the only one who did not indulge in these fraudu- 
lent practices. He stated that he had examined the scales and balances employed 
in a number of pharmacies, and had found them all standard. [n some cases he 
had discovered a slight deviation in weights, but in no single instance did any 
evidence of fraud appear. Prof. Johnson, a member of this committee, reports a 
similar condition for the West. 


WAR AS A STIMULUS TO PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 


In the splendid address with which President Taft opened the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, he made a very significant statement, 
which contains food for thought. It was this: The greatest impetus preventive 
medicine has ever received in this country, and perhaps in any country, came from 
the Spanish-American War. What we have learned concerning the causes of 
disease and its prevention, as a more or less direct result of that war, has revo- 
lutionized sanitary medicine. If we have gained nothing else, the knowledge thus 
obtained is well worth all that the war cost us. 

This is a strong statement—but isn’t it true? As a direct result of the Spanish 
War we have the development of the mosquito-theory of the transmission of yel- 
low-fever ; the eradication of yellow-fever from Cuba; the demonstration at Pan- 
ama of the possibility of eradicating malaria-in the tropics and at home ; the prac- 
tical solution of the problem of typhoid fever in military camps and the evolution 
of preventive vaccination against typhoid fever; and a modification of quarantine 
methods for plague, cholera, smallpox, and all the rest, with wonderful increase 
in efficiency—American Journal of Clinical Medicine. 
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Report on the Progress of Pharmacy 


For the Year 1912 


(Sixth Installment.) 


Cultivation of Drugs: Suggestions Re- 
garding Its Possibilities with Particular Ref- 
erence to the British Possessions—J. H. E. 
Evans contributed a highly interesting paper 
at the 1912 meeting of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference, written with the pur- 
pose of awakening greater interest in the 
cultivation of drugs in the British posses- 
sions. He says that while the government 
departments in the United States of America, 
Germany, and elsewhere foster the cultivation 
of drugs, what advancement is made in Great 
Britain is almost entirely the result of private 
enterprise. The facts to which he draws at- 
tention in particular are in brevity the fol- 
lowing: The present sources of supply of 
crude vegetable drugs are in quantity and 
quality, restricted in area, and thus de- 
pendent on forces which cannot be controlled 
—such as weather, time and method of col- 
lection, available labor, carelessness in 
methods of preparing for market. He con 
siders that the influence of the natural causes 
might often be controlled, both as regards 
quantity and quality, by systematic cultiva- 
tion, but such cultivation must be scientific 
and organized, and some of the conditions 
to be observed in such cultivation are dis- 
cussed. He further considers it quite pos- 
sible that much of the vegetable materia 
medica might be cultivated in the British Col- 
onies, and that improved methods of transpor- 
tation would encourage this object. Finally, 
the author mentions a few products which 
are at present cultivated more or less success- 
fully: Calumba, in Ceylon; Eucalyptus and 
Patchouli, in the Tropics; Belladonna, in 
England, France, and America; Cocoa, in 
the West Indies, Ceylon, and Zanzibar; Kola- 
nuts, in the Tropics generally ; Cinnamon, in 
Ceylon; Ginger, in Japan; Tumeric, in the 
Tropics; [pecacuanha, in India; Valerian, in 
England, Germany, and America; Manna, in 
Sicily; Benzoin, in the Straits Settlements, 
etc—From Brit. Pharm. Conf., 1912; through 


Pharm. Jour. and Pharmacist., Aug 3, 1912, 
125. 

Drugs of German East Africa—Dr. K. 
Braun in “Der Pflanzer” describes 73 plant 
products sold in native markets and Indian 
bazaars of German East Africa giving na- 
tive name, uses and method employed. 
Among those of pharmaceutical interest are 
the following aromatics: Amber, ajowan 
irom Carum copticum; the fruit of Cuminum 
Cyminum, cinnamon, nutmeg, curcuma 
patchouli and black pepper, while the follow- 
ing are used as medicine: The seed of 
Nigella indica as febrifuge and stomachic; 
sulphur (in Sesame Oil) for skin troubles; 
myrrh from Commiphora Abyssinica as ap- 
lication to wounds; blue stone (with bruised 
leaves of Vigna sinensis) used as caustic 
paste for cancerous growth; asafoetida, 
chiefly as an amulet; senna as purgative; 
dill (in watery paste) for rubbing the breast 
in fever; ginger (in watery paste) for rub- 
bing forehead in headache; foenugreek (de- 
coction) in gonorrhoea; black antimony as 
cosmetic. Unfortunately, while the writer 
occasionally mentions that a certain article is 
imported, he makes no clear distinction, es- 
pecially as far as spices are concerned, as to 
which are native grown.—Schw. Wschr. f. 
Chem u. Pharm. L (1912), No. 20, 289. 


Japanese Aconite Root: Botanical Source. 
At the meeting of the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference, 1912, Mr. E. M. Holmes con- 
tributed an exhaustive research regarding the 
botanical source of Japanese aconite root, 
which, as is well known, is referred in most 
text books to Aconitum Fischeri. The re- 
sults of his research, which is given in great 
detail, lead him to the belief that this refer- 
ence is incorrect. He says there is so little 
known of the aconites cultivated for orna- 
ment or medical use in Japan that it is not 
astonishing if an error should have occurred. 
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Even the illustrations of Aconitum Fischeri 
in native Japanese works on botany appear 
to represent different species, and the speci- 
mens in the British national herbaria ap- 
parently also represent several species under 
one name. The author’s present researches, 
however, leave but little doubt that the bulk 
of Japanese aconite root of English com- 
merce is the product of Aconitum uncinatum, 
var. Japonicum, Regal, and that possibly 
mixed with it occur the roots of “Dzuru or 
Tsuru torikabuto,” which has been identified 
by Dr. Shimoyama as the Acontium volubile, 
Pallas. Either to this plant or to Aconitum 
Napellus, apparently, belong the roots with a 
stellate meditullium found in Japanese 
aconite. But while there seems to be some 
confusion between the two twining plants, 
A. volubile and A. uncinatum var. Japonicum, 
there is no doubt in Mr. Holmes’ mind that 
the Japanese aconite is derived from both 
these species.—Trans Brit. Parm. Conf., 1912; 
through Pharm. Jour. and Pharmacist, Aug. 
3, 1912, 147. 


Agar: Microscopical Determination in 
Jams, Jellies and Similar Fruit Products—I m- 
proved Method.—In place of the customary 
ashing or ashing-methods, Albert Schneider 
finds it more satisfactory to dissolve about 10 
gm. of the substance in 200 cc. of distilled 
water and centrifugalize for half an hour; 
decant the supernatent liquid and examine 
the residue microscopically. If agar has 
been present, characteristic agar diatoms, un- 
dissolved agar fragments and remnants of 
undissolved parasitic algal forms are found. 
If the usual ashing or ashing-acid process 
is used, no matter how carefully, many of 
these characteristic diatoms are comminuted 
and destroyed. One or more diatoms and 
one or more algal remnants in one ordinary 
slide mount (or 5 to 20 fields of view) is 
conclusive evidence that agar has been added 
but it is not possible to determine accurately 
the amount present. It is essential that only 
distilled water be used making the examina- 
tion.—Pacific Pharm., June, 1912, 36. 

C. M. S. 


Aralia Japonica: A New Glucoside from 
the Leaves—According to L. Danzel, the 
fresh leaves of Aralia Japonica (the Aralia 
sieboldii of horticulture) contain glucose and 
a glucoside, aralin, which is insoluble in 
water, and is not hydrolysed by emulsion. 
They contain no water-soluble glucoside. 


Aralin is extracted by digesting the material 
in boiling alcohol (96 per cent), filtering 
while hot, and diluting with water to about 
85 per cent of alcohol. On standing, the im- 
pure glucoside is thrown down. It is col- 
lected, dried and washed with ether, then 
further purified by re-solution in hot alcohol 
and reprecipitation. It is finally purified by 
recrystallization from hot 96 per cent alco- 
hol. It then occurs as a colorless transparent 
crystalline mass; melting at 260° C.; at 52.5° 
in alcoholic solution; almost insoluble in 
most organic solvents except strong alcohol 
and acetic ether. It contains no nitrogen. 
When hydrolysed with dilute sulphuric acid 
it forms insoluble aralidin and_ glucose. 
Aralidin separates from alcoho! as a very 
hard, white crystalline mass, melting at 246 
to 248°C. It is an acid, combining with alkali 
carbonates. Aralin appears to be closely al- 
lied to hederin, the glucoside of ivy, which 
belongs to the same natural order.—Journ. 
de Parm. et Chim., 1912 (5), p. 530. 


Bael Fruit: Presence of Starch—In the 
microscopical examination of a powder be- 
lieved to be entirely or in part composed of 
bael fruit, J. C. Shenstrone was struck with 
the presence of some tissues which, while re- 
sembling the tissues of bael fruit in other 
respects were loaded with starch grains. 
Upon referring to descriptions of bael fruit 
by such careful observers as Fliickiger and 
Hanbury, Dymock, Warden, Hooper, etc., no 
reference was found to starch grains in bael 
iruit. The author therefore considered it de- 
sirable to examine a number of samples of 
the fruit, and discovered that whilst bacl 
fruit is mostly composed of tissues devoid of 
starch, specimens often occur, the cells of 
which are laden with starch grains. These 
starch grains are characteristic, being ova! 
compound grains, varying considerably in 
size, from 0.0063 to 0.013 mm. and 0.005 to 
0.01 mm. in breadth. The grains escaping 
from the cells usually divide in halves along 
their narrow diameter, each portion resemb- 
ling a half-egg in shape. These grains re- 
spond to the usual chemical and optical tests 
for starch. Bael fruit offered upon the 
market varies considerably in size, from 1.5 
to 3.5 inches. The specimens in which 
starch-laden tissue was discovered were 
from 2.5 to 3.75 inches in diameter. It is 
likely that the fruit is gathered at varying 
periods of unripeness, and should subsequent 
examination show that starch grains are only 
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found in fruits of a certain stage of growth, 
we may conclude that starch is deposited to 
provide nourishment for the final effort in 
the ripening of the fruit—Trans. Brit. 
Pharm. Conf., 1912; through Pharm. Journ. 
and Pharmacist, Aug. 3, 1913, 146. 


Japanese Chillies: Botanical Source —In a 
paper read before the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference, 1912, Mr. E. M. Holmes records 
the results of his investigations regarding the 
botanical source of the bright red Japanese 
chillies that have been imported into England 
during recent years. They are of a brighter 
color and cleaner appearance than any other 
in the market, but are deficient in pungency, 
so that they are preferred for garnishing or 
for adding to pickles, though unsuitable for 
making cayenne pepper. After describing the 
various types of these chillies met with in 
England, Mr. Holmes remarks that the evi- 
dence obtained from his inquiries points to 
the small Japanese chillies, called “Takanot- 
sumi,” as being derived from either Capsicum 
conoides, or C. frutescus, or both, and that 
the slightly larger chillies, called “Tenjuku 
namori,” are derived from a form of Capst- 
cum fastigiatum, R1., for which he proposes 
the name Capsicum fasciculatam.—Trans. 
Brit. Pharm. Conf., 1912; through Pharm. 
Journ. and Pharmacist, Aug. 3, 1912, 149. 


Diervilla Florida: Narceine Among the 
Proximate Constituents of the Fruit—Lowell 
E. Dawson has made a proximate examina- 
tion of the fruit of the “Bush Honeysuckle,” 
Diervilla Florida, a shrub of China and 
Japan, cultivated in our gardens, the fruits 
examined being gathered at Lisbon, Iowa. 
The dark red berries, resembling ripe cur- 
rants in color, are very bitter and produce 
nausea when a small quantity are eaten. Two 
berries grow on a stem. They are quite 
juicy, and the yield is abundant. They 
yielded 38.04% of sugar which was identified 
as fructose; 3.75% of fixed oil, difficult to 
saponify and seemingly belonging to the 
castor oil group; proteins corresponding in 
quantity to 2.86% of nitrogen; and 3.5% of 
ash. The acid tests revealed the presence 
of both tartaric and citric acid, but the most 
interesting observation was the presence of 
an alkaloid which the author regards as 
being 


Narceine, although he has not succeeded 
in isolating this alkaloid in a pure crystal- 
line condition. The tests described by the 


author seem to confirm this assumption. 
While the quantity of this alkaloid has not 
been determined, it may exist in paying 
quantities in the fruit if it should prove to 
be narceine-—Chem. News, July 12, 1912, 
18-20. 

Digitalis: Relative Activity of Leaves 
Gathered at Different Times in the Year, of 
Leaves and Petioles, Etc—At the meeting of 
the British Pharmaceutical Conference, Gor- 
don Sharp, M. D., and F. W. Branson re- 
ported the results of an investigation under- 
taken with the object primarily to ascertain 
if a tincture of digitalis made with 90 per 
cent. alcohol remained active for a longer 
time than the ordinary B. P. preparation, 
made with 60 per cent. alcohol. Incidentally 
also, other points kept in view refer to the 
relative activity of the petioles, and of the 
tinctures prepared from leaves gathered at 
different times of the year, to leaves grow- 
ing wild, or partially cultivated, and to leaves 
from plants which had flowered or had not 
flowered. The results showed: 

(1) That tinctures prepared from the 
petioles were only about one-half the 
strength of those prepared from the leaves. 

(2) That a potent preparation can be pro- 
duced from both wild and _ half-cultivated 
plants. 

(3) That leaves gathered in November 
are as active as those gathered in August. 

(4) That leaves collected from plants 
which had flowered and from plants which 
had not flowered were equally toxic. 

(5) That there is no apparent advantage 
resulting from the use of the stronger alco- 
holic menstruum. Indeed, the results are 
rather in favor of the 60 per cent. men- 
struum, since of the nine tinctures prepared 
from different kinds of leaves with 60 per 
cent. alcohol, seven were up to the standard 
at the end of twenty months, whereas only 
four of those made with 90 per cent. alcohol 
came up to the standard. 

At the end of twenty-eight months only 
one tincture in each set had retained its 
standard, both having been prepared from 
leaves of partly cultivated plants, collected 
in October and November (1909) respect- 
ively—From Brit. Pharm. Conf. 1912; 
through Pharm. Journ. and Pharmacist, 
Aug. 3, 1912, 131. 

Dulcamara:; Chemical Composition.—G. 
Masson, commenting on the method of the 
French Pharmacopeeia of preparing extract 
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of dulcamara, observes that however com- 
pletely the extraction with water has been 
effected, the drug residue, dried and ex- 
tracted de novo with boiling 95 per cent. al- 
cohol, yields a notable amount of extract. 
From its green color this was thought to 
be chlorophyll, which the extract resembles 
in many ways, but a closer examination 
showed that chlorophyll was in reality pres- 
ent only in very small amount, and that it 
consisted largely of saponoids. It is there- 
fore recommended that the drug should be 
extracted with aqueous alcohol, and the au- 
thor goes on to show that dulcamarin is not 
an immediate principle, but a glucoside, re- 
sembling and at the same time differing 
from the solanine of the potato. Besides 
inactive bodies, e. g., albuminoid, gummy, 
and saccharine matter, the active principles 
are stated to be three in number, namely: 
(1) A non-glucoside saponoid, dulcamaretic 
acid; (2) A glucosidic acid saponoid, dul- 
camaric acid; (3) An alkaline glucoside, 
solaceine. The “solanine” of dulcamara in 
solution in hot concentrated alcohol deposits 
from it in the form of a jelly, and in this 
respect it differs from the solanine of the 
potato as well as in its product of decompo- 
sition. The amount of solaceine found in 
the plant was an average of 1 per cent.— 
Bull. Sci. Pharmacol., May, 1912, 283. 


Swiss Ergot of 1911: Quality.—C, Hart- 
wich describes the ergot collected in the 
Canton of Luzern in 1911 and states that 
the dry summer produced unusually large 
sclerotia, some specimens measuring as much 
as 7.7 cm. The last Swiss Pharmacopceia 
directs rejection of all ergot longer than 25 
mm. and that on the presumption that small 
ergot is richer in alkaloid than is the large. 
Assay of the large ergot of 1911 showed 
8.41% water, 15.48% fat, 2.68% ash and 
0.096% alkaloid. While this alkaloidal con- 
tent is less than the average of commercial 
ergot—e. g., Caesar and Loretz’s figures of 
1906, 0.027 to 0.364%—Keller’s figures of the 
Swiss ergot of 1893 showed an alkaloidal 
content of 0.095%—exactly that of the large 
ergot of 1911—this seeming to show that 
size did not affect alkaloidal strength. 

In the crop of 1911, were found sclerotia 
that were yellow white, which even spectro- 
scopic examination showed absolutely de- 
void of the violet coloring matter sclerery- 
thrine. This bleached ergot has been called 
by the collector, Dr. Sidler, leuco sclerotium, 


and while the amount collected was insuf‘- 
cient for an assay, superficial examination gave 
distinct evidence of alkaloid. The paper 
concludes with reference to the description 
of Swiss ergot and illness produced by 
ergotized rye given in a book of 1717 and 
the fact that the common name ergot in 
Switzerland is “Wolff-Zahne,” “Roggen- 
brand” and “Turf,” the German “Mutterkorn” 
not being used by the German-speaking peas- 
ants of Switzerland.—Schu. Wschr. f. Chem. 
& Pharm. L (1912), No. 19, 281. mn. ¥. A. 


Ipecacuanha: Glucosidal Constituent— 
Some time ago the observation was made 
by H. Finemore and Dorothy Braithwaite 
that when ether is added to a concentrated 
alcoholic extract of Johore ipecacuanha a 
crystalline precipitate was produced, which 
proved to be a glucoside, and this precipi- 
tate the authors have since obtained (pre- 
sumably of the same identity) from different 
specimens of Brazilian (Matto Grasso and 
Minas) ipecacuanha. In view of the limited 
knowledge regarding the non-alkaloidal con- 
stituents of the drug, the authors have sub- 
jected this glucoside, for which they pro- 
pose the name, 


Ipecacuanhin, to nearer examination. 
When purified by recrystallization it forms 
tufts of colorless needles, sparingly soluble 
in cold, but readily soluble in hot water; it 
is practically insoluble in ether, sparingly 
soluble in chloroform, acetone, and ethyl- 
acetate, but readily soluble in petroleum 
ether. It appears to be that constituent of 
ipecacuanha which gives a green color with 
ferric chloride, the green color being changed 
to a reddish-purple on addition of sodium 
carbonate. Ipecacuanhin contained in the 
root to the extent of at least 0.4 per cent. 
and is apparently inoccuous, having been 
introduced intravenously into rabbits in 
quantities up to 1 gm. without apparent 
effect. It contains no nitrogen, and is pos- 
sibly identical with the ipecacuanhic acid de- 
scribed by Willick (1850) as an amorphous 
product from ipecacuanha, to which he as- 
signed the- formula CyuHisO;. The authors 
find that ipecacuanhin may be hydrolyzed 
either by means of dilute acid or emulsin, 
and that it is a B. glucoside as revealed by 
the glucosazone obtainable by suitable treat- 
ment.—Trans. Brit. Pharm. Conf., 1912; 
through Pharm. Journ. and Pharmacist, 
Aug. 3, 1912, 136. 
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“Lawang” (or Massoi) Bark: Yield and 
Properties of Volatile Oil—E. W. Mann has 
distilled and examined a volatile oil, in a 
yield of 0.5 per cent. from a bark shipped 
from the Dutch East Indies, where it passes 
by the name of “Lawang,” but which sub- 
mitted to Mr. E. M. Holmes was indentified 
as being one of the barks passing under the 
name of “massoi-bark,” and doubtless derived 
from some species of Cinnamomom, or Lit- 
sea, or allied genus. The oil, which is heavier 
than water, possesses a striking odor recall- 
ing nutmeg, sassafras, and cloves, and gave 
the following contents: Sp. gr. at 15.5°, 
1.0104; rotation (in 100-mm. tubes) at 20°— 
6.97°; refact. index at 15.5°, 1.5111 (at 20° 
=1.5095) ; acid val., 1.15; sapon. val., 43.02; 
ester val., 41.87; sapon. val. after acetylation, 
121.91. Readily soluble in 2 vol. of 80 per 
cent. alcohol.— Trans. Brit. Pharm. Conf., 
1912; through Pharm. Journ. and Pharma- 
cist, Aug. 3, 1912, 145. 

Tragacanth Gum: The Volatile Acidity 
Compared With That of Indian Gum.—F. 
O. Emery in comparing volatile acidity of 
gum tragacanth with that of Indian gum 
(Sterculia urens), found that the volatile 
acidity of the two was fairly constant: suffi- 
ciently so, to serve as a means of detecting 
or estimating the purity or quantity of 
either, alone, or in admixture. The volatile 
acidity of Indian gum was found to be nearly 
7.5 times as great as that of tragacanth. The 
volatile acidity is estimated as acetic acid 
by treating a 1 gm. sample with water and 
phosphoric acid, first in the cold, then by 
boiling under reflux condenser, after which 
the sample is subjected to steam distillation 
and the acidity of the distillate titrated with 
N/10 KOH. The acidity found on gum 
tragacanth ran from 2.15 to 2.20 per cent: 
Indian gum gave 15.79 to 15.97 per cent. 
acetic acid—Journ, Ind. & Eng. Chem., May, 
1912, 374. L. A. B. 


Commercial Proteins: Suitability for 
Pharmaceutical Purposes—In a paper read 
before the British Pharmaceutical Confer- 
ence, 1912, F. W. Crossly Holland calls at- 
tention to the more extended use during the 
last few years of protein substances in vari- 
ous connections, and that at the present time, 
judging by the attention which is being paid 
to the properties and possibilities of these 
substances, we are brought to realize that 
the near future will probably witness a much 
wider utilization of the various commercial 


proteins now offered on the market. The 
arts have profited by the investigations of 
proteins, inasmuch as a good deal of this 
work has resulted in its practical applica- 
tion to the production of preparations into 
which protein substances largely enter. This 
wide employment of protein substances in 
the arts has led to the inquiry into their 
suitability for extended employment in phar- 
macy; and while pharmaceutical uses of 
proteins are at present restricted, there is 
every indication of a more extended use 
owing to the greater interest which is being 
shown in protein foods and protein com- 
pounds of therapeutical and pharmaceutical 
significance, and prescriptions of the present 
day support this view. Natural difficulties 
and disadvantages probably account for the 
comparatively small position which proteins 
have hitherto held in pharmacy; but diffi- 
culties apart, there is a real and increasing 
call from the progressive faction of medical 
men for pharmaceutical protein products, 
and the author’s description of the nature 
and characters of the available products is 
therefore both timely and valuable. It must 
suffice here to simply mention the proteins 
discussed by the author, these being both of 
vegetable and animal origin, leaving the de- 
tailed description for consultation in the 
original. 

The Vegetable Proteins offering pharma- 
ceutical interest are represented by wheat 
protein, soja bean protein, and castor oil 
bean protein. There exist also proteins 
prepared from various leguminous seeds, but 
these have no particular interest other than 
as adulterants of higher priced proteins. 


The Animal Proteins which claim pharma- 
ceutical interest are: Egg-albumin, gelatin, 
serum-albumin, and milk-casein. Animal 
proteins have found a limited use in phar- 
macy as emulsifying agents, but—notably 
the milk-casein—are capable of greater use 
in pharmacy.—Trans. Brit. Pharm. Conf., 
1912; through Pharm. Journ. and Pharma- 
cist, Aug. 3, 1912, 154. 

Proteins and Amido Acids: Action of 
Light and Hydrogen Peroxide—J. Effront 
observes that the changes which the proteins 
and amino-acids undergo by the photochem- 
ical action of light are similar to those caused 
by proteolytic bacteria and aminases. The 
action of sunlight is due in the first place 
to the formation of hydrogen peroxide, 
which in time completely decomposes the 
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protein molecule with formation of am- 
monia and nitrates. In alkaline solution hy- 
drogen peroxide acts on proteins and amino- 
acids at the boiling point and completely 
removes the amino-groups—97-99 per cent. 
of nitrogen is found as ammonia in the dis- 
tillate, the remainder being present in the 
residue in the form of nitrates. The primary 
products of the reaction are ammonia and 
oxyacids, the latter then being more or less 
completely oxidized to volatile fatty acids 
and oxalic acid —Compt. rend. 154 (1912), 
1111. 

Blood: Chemical Detection, Especially in 
Blood-Stains.—Prof. Edward Schaer com- 
municated a short paper to the British Phar- 
maceutical Conference in which he draws at- 
tention to the existence of several older and 
newer absolutely correlative chemical reac- 
tions which, under the same conditions, in- 
variably give analagous results in the pres- 
ence of blood and also the means of easy 
and thorough solution of blood in blood- 
stains. For the detection of blood he men- 
tions that of the many reactions that have 
in the course of time been proposed almost 
all are based on the curious quality of the 
coloring matter of blood, for the first time 
thoroughly studied by Schoenbein, to act in 
a catalytic way like a “peroxydase” upon 
hydrogen peroxide in presence of certain ox- 
idizable substances readily forming some 
deeply colored oxidation products, and the 
author mentions and describes five reactions 
coming under this head. 

Regarding the different methods for ex- 
tracting blood from blood-stains that have 
been proposed, Professor Schaer says that 
after an experience of many years he is con- 
vinced that no dissolving liquid is more 
adapted to this purpose than a concentrated 
sdution of chloral hydrate (70 to 80 per 
cent)—Trans. Brit. Pharm. Conf., 1912; 
through Pharm. Journ. and Pharmacist, 
Aug. 3, 1912, 159. 


Trypsin: Measurement of Its Relative 
Activity—A. R. Smith observes that the 
standardization of trypsin, to the presence of 
which enzyme pancreatin owes its proteo- 
lytic properties, is of importance both from 
medicinal and commercial points of view. 
The tryptic activity of a substance is shown 
by its action on some protein substratum, 
such as @ slightly alkaline solution of casein 
or egg-albumin under certain conditions. The 
author finds the method of Sorensen as 
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being best adapted for this purpose, since by 
its use it is possible to follow the course of 
proteolysis by titration, and has applied this 
method to measure the relative activity of 
pharmaceutical preparations. The method as 
carried out upon five samples of pancreatin 
obtained from well known manufacturers, 
and also on two samples of “trypsin,” is de- 
scribed in detail, and the results exhibited 
in the form of a table plainly indicate its 
utility for the purposes of standardization. 
—Trans. Brit. Pharm. Conf., 1912; through 
Pharm. Journ. and Pharmacist, Aug. 3, 1912, 
137. 


Bacterial Vaccines: Characters and Prep- 
aration.—Introducing his subject with a ref- 
erence to the revolution in medical practice 
caused by the successful use of such animal 
products as thyroid extract, adrenine, etc., 
Dr. Lan Struthers Stewart observes that bac- 
terial vaccines, though not so well known, 
have a much wider field of usefulness than 
that of other organic substances, and they 
bid fair to oust all other remedies in the 
treatment of diseases of bacterial origin. 
Two types of vaccines are used, autogenous 
and stock, the former being made from the 
organism causing the patient’s disease, and 
the latter containing several strains of one 
bacterium cultivated from different sources. 
The balance of opinion seems to be in favor 
of the autogenous vaccine. It is usual in 
cases of extreme urgency to use an appro- 
priate stock vaccine for the first inoculations, 
the minimum time for the preparation of an 
autogenous vaccine being from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours. Stock vaccines of 
staphylococci are very satisfactory on the 
whole, though occasionally a case is met with 
where an autogenous vaccine is necessary. 
On the other hand, with Bacillus Coli it is 
usually necessary to prepare a fresh vaccine 
for each case. The first step towards the 
preparation of a vaccine is the collection of 
material from the patient. This may con- 
sist of blood, pus, sputum, urine, or faeces, 
but it must be collected with strict asepsis. 
It is important that, whenever possible, the 
vaccine should be made from a primary viru- 
lent culture, and as in a general way an or- 
ganism on sub-culture becomes less virulent, 
it is essential to keep as near to the primary 
culture as possible. Every care must be taken 
to make sure that the true cause of infection 
is found. The author describes the methods 
of preparing the vaccine, and of the bacterial 
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emulsion in detail, which vary according to 
conditions and kind, and gives also the 
methods employed for their standardization 
and sterilization. These vaccines are gener- 
ally supplied in small glass capsules, her- 
metically sealed, and labeled with the num- 
ber of organisms contained in 1 cc. of the 
emulsion.—Trans. Brit. Pharm. Conf., 1912; 
through Pharm. Journ and Pharmacist, Aug. 
3, 1912, 128. 


Potent Tinctures: Keeping-Properties 
Determined by Physiological Tests—In a 
paper read before the British Pharmaceutical 
Con‘erence, Dr. Alexander Goodall, maintain- 
ing that it is unjustifiable to dispense such 
potent tinctures as Tincture of Digitalis, 
Strophanthus, or Squill, which have not been 
tested, describes and gives the results of the 
determination of the potency and, keeping 
qualities of a large number of each of the 
tinctures during several years by physiolog- 
ical tests. These tests were carried out upon 
male frogs, usually about 20 grams in 
weight, the potency accepted as normal being 
the amount of a standard tincture required 
to kill a frog of 20 grams in four hours. 
The results are shown in the following sum- 
mary: 

Tincture of Digitalis—Of twenty-three 
samples made by manufacturers of repute, 
eleven showed a departure from the normal 
potency, six being below the average and 
five above the average of potency. As re- 
gards keeping properties, the tincture is not 
reliable after a year. 


Tincture of Strophanthus. — Four of 
twenty-one samples showed a deviation from 
the normal potency, two above and two be- 
low the adopted standard. Similarly four- 
teen samples of tincture prepared according 
to the B. P. 1885, showed three deviations 
above and three below the normal potency. 
The official tinctures retained their full 
activity for at least three years. Those of 
the B. P. 1885, only two years. 

Tincture of Squill—Of ten samples ex- 
amined, only five conformed to the stan- 
dard, the other five possessing a potency 
above the normal standard. The tincture 
deteriorates after two years. 

The author emphasizes that a very real 
danger may arise from excessive potency of 
these tinctures, and insists that only those 
which have recently been prepared and sub- 
mitted to physiological tests should be dis- 
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pensed.—Trans. Brit. Pharm. Conf., 1912; 
through Pharm. Journ. and Pharmacist, Aug. 
3, 1912, 130. 


Tincture of lodine: Improved Method of 
Preparation.—E. A. Geyer believes that many 
samples of tincture of iodine found to be 
below pharmacopeeial strength are so, be- 
cause of carelessness in preparing same and 
that the iodine and potassium iodide are 
not entirely dissolved. He recommends 
placing the solids on a cotton diaphragm in 
a glass funnel and percolating with the al- 
cohol. This method is claimed to completely 
and quickly dissolve the solids. — Bull. 
Pharm., April, 1912, 167. C. &. 


Elixir Terpin Hydrate and Heroin: Im- 
proved Manipulation.—J. C. Arthur St. John 
says this preparation may be quickly made 
and without subsequent separation, if one- 
fourth of the glycerin be heated to 100° C. 
and the powdered terpin hydrate then stirred 
to solution. The balance of the ingredients 
are added in the regular manner. This also 
applies to other elixirs containing terpin- 
hydrate.—Bull. Pharm., March, 1912, 123. 

C. M. &. 


Fluidextract of Goldenseal: Variability of 
Unoficial Preparations —W. A. Puckner re- 
ports that while fluidextract of goldenseal 
of U. S. P. quality may be had, the exami- 
nation of the so-called “colorless hydrastis” 
and “non-alcoholic fluidextract” of hydrastis, 
as found on the market, showed them to be 
quite variable in composition. Out of ten 
firms’ products that were examined, but one 
approached the requirements for the official 
fluidextract of hydrastis—Journ. Am, Med. 
Assoc., 1912, 1157. M. I. W. 


Old India Rubber: Regeneration by Means 
of Terpineol.—Ordinary solvents have little 
action on used rubber, especially if vulcan- 
ized, and the utilization of old rubber is a 
difficult problem. According to “Rev. scien- 
tifique,” however, terpineol is found to be an 
excellent solvent, and is applied in the fol- 
lowing way: Two parts of terpineol and 
one part of the rubber are heated together 
in a closed vessel at a temperature above 
100°. The solution is shaken with four vol- 
umes of petroleum spirit, and the mixture 
after decantation is distilled. The residue 
after treatment with alcohol and acetone 
closely resembles raw rubber; it is resistant 
to chemical agents, and allows of the addi- 
tion of mineral substances, and so may be 
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revulcanized.—Rep. de Pharm., 1912 (6), p. 
286. 


Fireless Cooker: Uses in Making Prep- 
arations—Hugh M. Reid says the fireless 
cooker may be successfully used in the prep- 
aration of benzoinated lard, soap liniment, 
camphor liniment, and similar preparations. 
—Bull. Pharm., Aug., 1912, 339. C. M. S. 


Salvarsan: Use of.—John A. Fordyce, in 
discussing the administration of salvarsan in 
syphilis, points out that the efficiency of this 
drug bears a direct relation to the age of 
the infection. In the early stage three or 
four doses supplemented by mercury will in 
many cases cure the disease in from six 
months to a year. The florid stage requires 
more intensive treatment. In the primary 
stage it is possible permanently to reverse 
the blood reaction with salvarsan, but, as 
the disease grows older, the probabilities of 
changing it with only a few doses grow less. 
—Journ. Am. Med. Assoc., 59 (1912), 1231- 
1235. M. I. W. 


Carbon Tetrachloride as a Solvent: An 
unsigned article (J. Am. M. Assoc., 1912, v. 
59, p. 1470) points out that carbon tetra- 
chloride is being adopted as a solvent in in- 
dustrial extraction processes as a substitute 
for petroleum benzin. One of its chief ad- 
vantages is its lack of inflammability and dan- 
ger of explosion which has made it particu- 
larly useful in dyeing and cleaning estab- 
lishments. M. I. W. 


lodides: Determination by Direct Titra- 
tion—J. W. Turrentine states that iodides 


may be titrated direct in the presence of 
bromides or chlorides by the use of standard 
potassium permanganate, the liberated iodine 
being removed from the solution by means 
of carbon tetra-chloride, the end point being 
when the pink color of the potassium per- 
manganate persisted for one minute.—Journ. 
Ind. & Eng. Chem., June, 1912, 455. L. A. B. 


lodic Acid: Detection in Nitric Acid.—G. 
Deniges detects iodic acid in nitric acid as 
follows: The solution is made alkaline with 
ammonia and filtered if necessary. A small 
quantity of a 1 to 2 per cent. solution of 
silver nitrate is then added, and a little ordi- 
nary zinc. In the presence of iodic acid a 
white turbidity due to colloidal silver iodide 
appears on shaking. — Bull. de Pharm. der 
Sud-Est., 1912 (V), 244. 


Sulphur: Action on Vegetation.—E. Boul- 
langer finds that flowers of sulphur, when 
added in minute quantity to the soil, has a 
remarkably favorable influence on the growth 
of carrots, haricot beans, celery, lettuce, po- 
tatoes, spinach, onions, and all other crops. 
The proportion used for experiments in pots 
was only 0.70 gm. of sulphur for 30 kilos 
of earth. The result was even more marked 
when manure was added as well as sulphur. 
When sterilized soil was employed the addi- 
tion of sulphur appeared to have but little 
influence in increasing the crop. It appears, 
therefore, that the favorable action of sul- 
phur is indirect. Probably it modifies the 
bacterial flora of the soil and prevents the 
development of certain organisms. The sub- 
ject is being investigated further. — Comp. 
& Rear., 154 (1912), p. 369. 


BORIC ACID IN BUTTER. 


An experiment has been made by the Food Export Department of Victoria, 
(Australia), which must help to confirm the use of boric acid as preservative in 
butter. Victorian butter factories were asked to submit four boxes from one 
churning, to two of which boric acid in the amount permitted by the Australian 
Commonwealth (0.5 per cent.) had been added, while the other two were free 
from preservatives. One of each was shipped to England while the duplicates 
were retained in the local cool stores. Cable messages have been received from 
London that the trade is strongly in favor of the retention of the preservative, 
and that the butter containing the boric acid has a market preference of $2 per 
hundredweight, mainly on the score of flavor—Journ. A. M. A. (London Cor- 
respondence.) 
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Of General Interest 


INTERNATIONAL PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL FEDERATION. 


MEETING AT THE HAGUE, 


A number of members of the International 
Pharmaceutical Federation assembled at The 
Hague on September 24 in order to take part 
in a series of meetings. The first meeting 
was held on September 24 at the Hotel Vic- 
toria, and among those who had been invited 
to meet the members were the representa- 
tives of the government, Prof. Dr. L. van 
Itallie, the mayor of The Hague, the chief 
inspector of public health (Dr. W. P. 
Ruijsch), the director of the international 
office (Dr. P. H. Eijkman), the secretary of 
the international office for medical congresses 
(Dr. van der Haer), the Board of the Dutch 
Pharmaceutical Society and The Hague Sec- 
tion of that body. In the absence of the 
President (Mr. H. L. Q. van Ledden Hulse- 
bosch), the chair was taken by the Vice- 
President (Mr. R. Schoepp), who welcomed 
the visitors. 

In a brief speech, the Mayor of The Hague 
said he highly appreciated the fact that The 
Hague had been chosen as the headquarters 
of the Federation. The French delegate, Mr. 
Mouliets, suitably replied on behalf of the 
foreign delegates. Subsequently a pleasant 
evening was spent, and on the following 
morning the guests made a trip to Leiden 
for the purpose of visiting the pharmaceut- 
ical institute of Prof. Dr. L. van Itallie, re- 
turning to The Hague at noon, when a spe- 
cial meeting took place. 

There were present Prof. Dr. L. van Ital- 
lie, Leiden, delegate of the Dutch govern- 
ment; Mr. R. Schoepp, Maastricht, vice- 
president of the Organizing Committee; Mr. 
J. J. Hofman, The Hague, General Secretary; 
Dr. J. F. Suijver, Amsterdam, General Sec- 
retary of the Dutch Pharmaceutical Society; 
Mr. J. Damen, The Hague, Vice-President 
of The Hague Section of the Dutch Phar- 
maceutical Society; Mr. G. R. ten Burg, The 
Hague, Director of the Society of Pharma- 
ceutical Officers of the Army and Navy; Mr. 
Oscar van Schoor, Antwerp, Secretary of 


the Organizing Committee; Mr. V. Haazen, 
Antwerp, President of the Nationale Phar- 
maceutique; Dr. A. Schamelhout, General 
Secretary of the Tenth Congress of Phar- 
macy, at Brussels; Dr. A. Martin, Mons, Di- 
rector of the Nationale Pharmaceutique; 
Mr. L. Mouliets, La Teste de Buch, delegate 
of the Association Générale des Syndicats 
Pharmaceutiques de France; Mr. Edmund 
White, London, Vice-President of the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain; Mr. H. 
J. Moller, Copenhagen, Vice-President of 
the Danmarks Apotheker f6rening; Prof. 
Dr. H. Thoms, Berlin, President of the 
Deutsche Pharmazeutische Gesellschaft and 
delegate of the Deutsche Apothekerverein 
and the Oe6esterreichische Pharmazeutische 
Gesellschaft; Mr. W. Hoffman, Aachen, 
Vice-President of the Verband Deutscher 
Apotheker—the latter being a guest. 

The delegates were presented to his Ex- 
cellency the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, Mr. Th. Heemskerk, who attended the 
meeting. The following were unavoidably 
absent: The President, Mr. M. L. Q. van 
Ledden Hulsebosch; Dr. H. Selzmann, Ber- 
lin; Mr. F. Daminet, Brussels; Dr. H. 
Heger, Vienna; Mr. D. Blumenthal, St. 
Petersburg; Mr. A. Blomquist, Stockholm; 
Mr. Jules de Muzsa, Budapest; Mr. D. Nico- 
lau, Bucharest; Mr. Macario Blas y Manada, 
Madrid; Mr. F. Ferrein, Moscow; Mr. L. 
G. Toraude, Asniéres; Mr. A. Cuerel, 
Morges; Mr. O. de Koritsansky, Budapest. 

A number of telegrams and letters of con- 
gratulation were received from several Eu- 
ropean countries. 

The Vice-President (Mr. R. Schoepp, 
Maastricht) welcomed the delegates, and 
proposed that a telegram should be sent to 
her Majesty the Queen of Holland. The 
Home Secretary then addressed the meeting, 
expressing gratification that the Interna- 
tionale Federation had been established in 
the Netherlands. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


The General Secretary (Mr. J. J. Hofman, 
The Hague) then read a report relating to 
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the work which had been done preceding the 
meeting, which will in due course be pub- 
lished as a brochure. He mentioned that the 
Dutch government had given not only its 
financial support, but also had procured all 
the diplomatic information which was re- 
quired for this brochure, which contains the 
rules and regulations of the Federation in 
French, German, English, Dutch, Hungarian, 
Italian, Spanish and Esperanto; the votes of 
the Congress at Brussels, a report of the 
meeting held in 1911, and would contain the 
votes of that meeting. It contained also, a 
list of pharmaceutical societies in different 
countries and a list of pharmaceutical peri- 
odicals published in those countries. The 
twenty national societies which were mem- 
bers of the Federation represent a number 
of 26,350 pharmacists. To secure the mem- 
bership of small societies, it would be ad- 
visable to make the entrance to the Federa- 
tion less difficult for these societies. Mem- 
bership of the Federation for these societies, 
for editors of pharmaceutical journals, and 
other persons interested in the Federation 
was already possible by nomination as asso- 
ciates, of whom there were already twelve 
in the Federation. The Board of the Fed- 
eration was already receiving regularly, in 
answer to a circular, forty-two periodicals 
from different countries and also different 
books and papers, reports of congresses, and 
the nucleus of an international library on 
pharmacy. 

After Mr. Haazen had expressed his 
thanks to the Provisional Committee for all 
the work that had been done, and had ex- 
pressed the hope that the Federation would 
apply the motto of the Dutch Government, 
“Je maintiendrai,” Mr. Schoepp opened the 
meeting. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The Board was then elected as follows: 
President, Dr. L. van Itallie, Ph. D. (Pro- 
fessor in Pharmacy at the University of 
Leiden); Vice-Presidents, Dr. H. Martin 
(Paris), Mr. Edmund White (London), Fr. 
H. Salzmann (Berlin), Mr. V. Haazen (An- 
twerp); General Secretary, Mr. J. J. Hof- 
man, The Hague; Assistant Secretaries, Dr. 
A. Schamelhout (Brussels), and H. J. Mél- 
ler (Copenhagen). Mr. Schoepp having 
wished the new Board much success, Dr. L. 
van Itallie took the chair. The new Presi- 
dent thanked the Provisional Committee for 
the manner in which it had achieved its 
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work, and especially the President and Sec- 
retary, Mr. M. L. Q. van Ledden Hulsebosch 
and Mr. J. J. Hofman, for their valuable 
preliminary work. 

As the hour was advanced, the meeting 
adjourned till the following day, and the 
members were invited to a dinner in the 
Restaurant des Deux Villes, at which the 


Home Secretary (Mr. Heemskerk) was 
present. Many toasts were proposed and 
honored. Mr. Schoepp proposed a toast to 


“The Queen,” who sent the next morning 
an acknowledgement to the Committee. The 
Minister congratulated the Committee on its 
success, and stated that the Dutch Govern- 
ment had nominated Mr. van Ledden Hulse- 
bosch, President of the Provisional Commit- 
tee, an officer of the Order of Oranje Nas- 
sau. 

On Thursday morning, September 26, the 
meeting was resumed, and the proposals of 
the delegates of France, Denmark and Swe- 
den were discussed. 


THE QUESTION OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mr. Mouliets said he had originally op- 
posed the admission of associates on the 
ground that he feared that the Federation 
would obtain an individualistic character in 
this way. He had since learned that the ad- 
mission of these associates would not have 
such influence on the objects of the Feder- 
ation, because the associates had no vote and 
would, therefore, agree to the admission of 
these associates, but proposed that before 
they were nominated by the Central Commit- 
tee the advice should be asked of the mem- 
bers of the National Central Committees, 
and that they should not be admitted if those 
Committees opposed the admission. 

Mr. Mouliets then proceeded to explain the 
reason of the opposition of the Association 
Générale to the large contribution of so- 
cieties numerically strong. The proposal of 
the Association was to reduce the contribu- 
tion in the following manner: For societies 
with less than 500 members, 100 frs.; for so- 
cieties with 500 to 1500 members, 200 frs.; 
for societies with 1500 to 3000 members, 300 
frs.; for societies with 3000 to 5000 mem- 
bers, 400 frs.; for societies with more than 
5000 members, 500 frs.; and to lower the 
number of delegates in proportion. He be- 
lieved that the advantages to the larger so- 
cieties would not be so much: more in pro- 
portion to the smaller societies, and that 
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the Federation would not entail much more 
expense in respect of the larger socicties 
than for the smaller ones. Moreover, these 
larger societies were put to a greater cost in 
paying for the traveling expenses of their 
delegates to meetings. 

Mr. Edmund White, the delegate from 
Great Britain, supported Mr. Mouliets. On 
the other hand, the delegate from the Ger- 
man societies, Dr. Salzmann, as well as Prof. 
Thoms, expressed the opinion that for the 
larger societies it was easier to pay a con- 
tribution according to the number of their 
members than for the small societies, and, 
further, they feared that the influence of 
the larger societies would become subordi- 
nate to the influence of the small societies if 
their right to appoint delegates in the Cen- 
tral Committee was decreased. Mr. Mouliets 
proposed to reduce the contribution of the 
larger societies in 1913, and agreed that for 
the year 1912 the contribution as fixed by 
the Provisional Committee should — be 
Mr. Martin said that it was ad- 
visable to have a budget of the expenses of 
the Federation, and it was proposed to treat 
this subject at the next meeting, and in the 
meantime to adopt the rates of contribution 
as fixed. 


adopted. 


The delegates from Denmark and France 
proposed that a definition should be drawn 
up of the societies which could be admitted 
as ordinary members. They were of opinion 
that only the societies which represent the 
pharmaceutical profession in their country 
in the sense should be admitted as 
ordinary members. 

Mr. Hoffman, the representative of the 
Verband Deutscher Apotheker, who §at- 
tended the meeting as a guest, communi- 
cated that his society had as members 20 
per cent. proprietors of pharmacies and 80 
per cent. pharmacists, who exercised the pro- 
fession as assistants, etc. All these members 
have passed their major examination; there 
was no difference in education and _ tuition, 
and in many things their aim was the same 
—namely, promotion of pharmacy. The Ver- 
band also wished to promote the prosperity 
of the Federation by becoming an ordinary 
member. 

Prof. Thoms replied that he was also of 
the opinion that they must get a definition 
in the rules for admission of the national 
societies, and proposed that in the first place 
the advice of the national members of the 
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Central Committee decided as to the admis- 
sion of a new national society. When there 
was a society which wished to be admitted 
to the Federation, if that society was in a 
country that was not yet represented on the 
Central Committee, the Board of the Fed- 
eration had to obtain information about the 
object and other particulars of such society. 

As to the proposition of the delegate of 
Apothekare Societeten at Stockholm to call 
the general meetings of the Federation in 
the month of August, it was decided to ac- 
cept as a general rule that the general meet- 
ings would be held in July, August, or Sep- 
tember. 

PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 


Dr. Schamelhout invited the Federation in 
the name of the Belgian societies to hold the 
next meeting at Ghent, and to organize this 
meeting so that it would be held immediately 
before or after the eleventh International 
Congress of Pharmacy, 1913, at The Hague- 
Scheveningen. It was decided that a date 
for the meeting at Ghent should be fixed. 

Mr. Haazen and Mr. Mouliets proposed 
that admission of associates should be en- 
couraged. The Société de Pharmacie d’An- 
vers and the Confederatione tra le Associa- 
zioni di Chimici Pharmacisti d'Italia had 
already sought admission to the Federation 
as associates, and they hoped that this would 
soon be followed by other societies. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS AGENCY. 


The General Secretary brought forward 
the suggestion to establish an international 
press agency. If the Federation nominated 
its corresponding members in the different 
countries, those members could send monthly 
reports of all facts relating to pharmacy to 
the Board, and then this collection of facts 
could be sent monthly from the office to the 
editors to consider what facts of interna- 
tional interest would be desired. The mem- 
bers of this international press office would 
be the editors of the papers who are asso- 
ciates, and who send their periodicals to the 
Board of the Federation. This proposal was 
supported by Prof. Thoms, and will be con- 
sidered by the Board. 


PHARMACEUTICAL NOMENCLATURE, 


From Mr. Caswell A. Mayo was received 
a letter in which he brought to the notice of 
the Board the decisions of the Pharmaceut- 
Section 
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Chemistry, and submitted the following reso- 
lution based thereon: 


“Whereas, There is a notable lack of 
uniformity in the nomenclature adopted by 
the several Pharmacopoeias throughout the 
world, and 

“Wuereas, The multiplication extra 
Pharmacopocial titles of medicinal sub- 
stances continues with increasing rapidity, and 

“WuereAs, Many of these titles simulate 
either in spelling or sound the titles of 
wholly dissimilar substances, and 

“WHerEAS, Such similarity is a constant 
menace to the safety of the public, tending 
to cause errors in dispensing; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the International Pharma- 
ceutical Federation, that steps should be 
taken to bring about the establishment of an 
International Committee on Pharmaceutical 
Nomenclature, with a view to the adoption 
of a uniform Pharmaceutical nomenclature 
throughout the world, and to prevent, as far 
as possible, the adoption of titles of similar 
sound or spelling for medicinal substances, 
whether of a proprietary character or not. 
And be it further 

“Resolved, That the President of the Fed- 
eration appoint a committee of five members, 
whose duty it shall be to bring these regula- 
tions before the various national pharma- 
ceutical organizations throughout the world 
and invite these bodies to appoint similar 
committees to confer with this committee with 
a view to elaborating plans for the creation of 
a permanent International Commission on 
Pharmaceutical Nomenclature.” 


This communication was referred to the 
General Committee. 
After votes of thanks the meeting ad- 


journed. 
In the afternoon the members assembled 


at a farewell lunch in the Hotel Victoria. 


<> 


THE U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE. 


On August 14 President Taft set his sig- 
nature to an act of Congress which changes 
the name of the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service to the Public Health Ser- 


vice, and also defines and materially en- 
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larges the functions of the service. Sub- 
stantial increases are likewise made in the 
salaries of the principal officers. 

The act reads as follows: 


“An Act to change the name of th: Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service to the 
Public Health Service, to increase the pay of 
officers of said service, and for other pur- 
poses. 

“That the Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service of the United States shall 
hereafter be known and designated as the 
Public Health Service, and all laws pertain- 
ing to the Public Health and Marine-Hos- 
pital Service of the United States shall here- 
after apply to the Public Health Service, and 
all regulations now in force, made in accord- 
ance with law for the Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service of the United 
States shall apply to and remain in force as 
regulations of and for the Public Health 
Service until changed or rescinded. The 
Public Health Service may study and in- 
vestigate the diseases of man and conditions 
influencing the propagation and spread there- 
of, including sanitation and sewage and the 
pollution either directly or indirectly of the 
navigable streams and lakes of the United 
States, and it may from time to time issue 
information in the form of publications for 
the use of the public. 

“Sec. 2. That beginning with the first 
dav of October next after the passage of this 
act the salaries of the commissioned medical 
officers of the Public Health Service shall be 
at the following rates ner annum: Surgeon 
general, six thousand dollars; assistant sur- 
geon general, four thousand dollars; senior 
surgeon, of which there shall be ten in num- 
ber, on active duty, three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; surgeon, three thousand dol- 
lars; passed assistant surgeon, two thousand 
four hundred dollars; assistant surgeon, two 
thousand dollars; and the said officers, ex- 
cepting the surgeon general, shall receive an 
additional compensation of ten per centum 
of the annual salary as above set forth for 
each five years’ service, but not to exceed in 
all forty per centum; provided, that the total 
salary, including the longevity increase, shall 
not exceed the following rates: Assistant 
surgeon general, five thousand dollars; senior 
surgeon, four thousand five hundred dollars; 
surgeon, four thousand dollars; provided 


further, that there may be employed in the 
Public Health Service such help as may be 
provided for from time to time by Congress.” 
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Editorial Notes and 
Announcements 


James H. Beat, Editor.............. Scio, O. 


All communications for insertion in the 
JouRNAL, or respecting advertising should be 
sent to the Editor. 


_The Association does not accept responsi- 
bility for the opinions of contributors. Of- 
fensive personalities must be avoided. 


Under the rules of the Post Office the Jour- 
NAL can be regularly mailed only to bona-fide 
paid subscribers. Subscriptions and associa- 
tion dues should be sent to the Treasurer, 
H. M. Wheipley, 2342 Albion Place, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Requests for back numbers, and claims for 
missing numbers should be sent to the Editor. 


Claims for missing numbers will not be 
allowed if sufficient notice has not been given 
of change of address, and in no case if re- 
ceived later than sixty days from the date 
of issue. 


<> 
REPRINTS. 


If the request is made at the time copy is 
submitted, authors will be furnished with not 
to exceed 50 reprints, without cover, of pa- 
pers accepted for publication in the JourNAL. 

Larger numbers of reprints will be sup- 
plied by the Stoneman Press Co. at the fol- 
lowing prices, provided the order is received 
before the type has been distributed: — 


100 copies, 4 pages, no cover, $2.50, with 
cover, $4.50. 

200 copies, 4 pages, no cover, $3.00, with 
cover, $5.50. 

50 copies, 8 pages, no cover, $2.75, with 
cover, $4.50. 

100 copies, 8 pages ,no cover, $3.50, with 
cover, $5.00. 

200 copies, 8 pages, no cover, $4.50, with 
cover, $6.50. 

50 copies, 12 or 16 pages, no cover, $4.00, 
with cover, $5.50. 

100 copies, 12 or 16 pages, no cover, $5.00, 
with cover, $6.50. 

200 copies, 12 or 16 pages, no cover, $6.50, 
with cover, $8.00. 


Orders for reprints may be sent either to 


the Editor, or to the Stoneman Press Co. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


NOTICE OF PUB- 


LICATION. 

Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc. of the Journal of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, pub- 
lished monthly, at Columbus, Ohio, required: 
by the Act of Congress, Aug. 24, 1912: 


OFFICIAL 


Editor—James Hartley Beal. 

Managing editor—James Hartley Beal. 

Business manager—James Hartley Beal. 

Publisher—The American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

Owner—The American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, holding 1% or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
ties—None. 

(Signed) THe AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Per James Hartley BEAL, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
2nd day of October, 1912. 
Harry A. ECKMAN, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires Jan. 10, 1913.) 
OFFICERS ELECT FOR 1913-1914. 


Just as this portion of the JouRNAL goes to 
press, a telegram from Prof. H. V. Arny, 
chairman of the Board of Canvassers, an- 
nounces the election of the following officers 
of the A. Ph. A. for 1913-1914, 

President—George M. Beringer, of New 
Jersey. 

First Vice-President—Franklin M. Apple, 
of Pennsylvania. 

Second Vice-President—W. S. Richardson, 
District of Columbia. 

Third Vice-President—L. D. Havenhill, 
Kansas. 

Members of the Council—Charles Caspari, 
Jr., of Maryland; Charles E. Caspari, of Mis- 
souri; John G. Godding, of Massachusetts. 


All of the officers-elect are among the best 
known and most active members of the As- 
sociation, and again the A. Ph. A. is to be 
congratulated upon its happy selection of 
those who are to direct its official activities. 

The above officers-elect will be installed at 
the sixty-first annual convention, to be held 
at Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 25-30, 1913. 
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A NEW N. A. R. D. PROPOSI- 
TION. 

It is a day of generally prevailing low tem- 

perature when the N. A. R. D. does not dis- 


.cover—or if there is nothing to discover, in- 


vent—some new method of serving the retail 
druggist. One of its latest inventions (we 
do not profess to keep track of all of them) 
is the proposal to establish a laboratory for 
the examination of the preparations which 
are offered to the public through the retail 
drug trade, something that has been needed 
for a long time. Several attempts have been 
made to create such a bureau, or laboratory, 
as a private enterprise, but the plans have 
either failed of materialization, or if suc- 
cessful, they have usually developed into 
laboratories for the giving o/ certificates of 
good character to products in return for a 
fee, supposedly paid for a more or less com- 
plete and unbiased analysis. Neither con- 
tingency need be feared. for a_ proposition 
which is fathered and mothered by the 
A. 

It will be observed that the new bureau 
very properly proposes to serve the retail 
druggist by serving the public, and is intended 
to provide the retailer with the knowledge 
that will enable him to protect his customers 
against unmeritorious or dangerous prepara- 
tions. What is proposed amounts, in fact, to 
the establishment of a new Council in Phar- 
macy and Chemistry, but one conducted from 
the standpoint of the retail druggist, and de- 
voted primarily to the examination of sub- 
stances which are offered through him to the 
general public. 

We have no information as to the scope 
and character of the proposed bureau beyond 
that contained in the editorial in Notes of 
Oct. 3, but this information is sufficient to 
indicate that the N. A. R. D. is about to enter 
upon a new activity that should be capable of 
conferring great benefit upon the retail drug- 
gist, a feat which it will accomplish if it suc- 
ceeds in separating the sheep from the goats 
among proprietary articles, and thus save the 
retailer from the shame of lending his en- 
dorsement to those which are unworthy of it. 

It is quite likely that the new laboratory, 
like most good things, will have a far wider 
development than its proposers have marked 
out for it. In it we see the possibility of 
great good for the N. A. R. D., and when 
the proposition is put in operation that asso- 


ciation can count upon the efforts of many 
A. Ph. A. members to help push it along. 


<> 


THE EDITOR OFFERS SOME 
PRIZES. 


There is evidence to show that in cities 
where prosperous local branches of the A. 
Ph. A. are in operation, some, at least, of 
the local pharmacists are working together 
for the development of pharmacy along ra- 
tional lines, and that the pharmacists of such 
cities are not only coming closer together 
among themselves, but also closer to the local 
medical profession in sympathy and harmony 
of action. In cities where such branches do 
not exist, almost the opposite conditions gen- 
erally prevail, and the local pharmacists hold 
gloomy views as to their professional future 
and as to the possibility of establishing better 
relations with physicians. 

As a practical means of stimulating the 
work of local branches where such are 
already in operation, and of encouraging 
their establishment in cities where they are 
not now in existence, the editor of the Jour- 
NAL Offers the following prizes: 


1. Ten dollars for the most complete and 
practical Constitution and set of By-Laws for 
the government of a Local Branch. 

2. Five dollars for the second best Consti- 
tution and set of By-Laws. 

3. Ten dollars for the best set of Model 
Programs (seven or more) for the sessions 
of Local Branches. 

4. Five dollars for the second best set of 
Model Programs (seven or more) for the ses- 
sions of Local Branches. 


The minimum is set at seven for the reason 
that this is about the average number of 
working sessions of the branches in each year. 

The conditions under which the above 
prizes are offered are as follows: 


(a) Not less than three papers must be 
offered in each contest, i. e. three in the 
model Constitution and By-Laws contest, and 
three in the Model Programs contest. If less 
than three are offered under either head, the 
offer oi a prize under that head will be with- 
drawn. 

(b) Every contestant must be a member of 
the A. Ph. A., but need not be a member of 
an existing local branch. 
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(c) All papers submitted must be in the 
hands of the editor not later than Feb. 1, 1913. 

(d) Each paper must be marked with a 
synonym, and be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the real name and ad- 
dress of the contestant, the envelope to be 
marked externally with the same synonym as 
the papers submitted for the consideration of 
the judges. 

(e) The judges will be selected by the 
editor, and no prize will be awarded if, in the 
opinion of the judges, the papers are not suf- 
ficiently meritorious to deserve a prize. 


Che Pharmacist and the Law 


ABSTRACT OF LEGAL 
DECISIONS. 

ParoL AGREEMENTS WITH SALESMEN. In 
an action for the price of a soda fountain 
the buyer’s order had an agreement by him 
to pay all setting-up expenses stricken out. 
The seller wrote a letter accepting the order 
as per copy enclosed, which copy did not 
have the agreement as to setting-up expenses 
stricken out. It was held that, as the seller 
had made no claim on the purchaser for set- 
ting-up expenses, there was a completed con- 
tract, notwithstanding the discrepancy. The 
agreement contained a declaration that there 
were no conditions or agreements with the 
seller’s salesman, except those therein stated. 
It was held that the purchaser was not en- 
titled to show by parol an agreement to take 
his old fountain as part payment. The al- 
leged agreement was claimed to have been 
made with the seller’s salesman. This was, 
therefore, an offer to prove an agreement 
with the salesman at variance with the terms 
of the contract. 

Spence Drug Co. v. American Soda Foun- 

tain Co., Georgia Court of Appeals, 75 
S. B., 89%. 


MANUFACTURE OF SMOKING Opium. When 
smoking opium has been produced, it may be 
smoked more than once. The residutim left 
after a first smoke may be heated and 
smoked again. This residuum is known as 
yen shee. Ii to it some additional smoking 
opium is added, each time it is reheated, the 
process of resmoking may be continued 
longer. It is held by the Circuit Court of 


Appeals that the mere mixing of such smok- 
ing opium with the residue of opium that has 
been smoked and heating it is not a “manu- 
facture of opium for smoking purposes” 
within the meaning of the internal revenue 
act of 1890, imposing a tax on smoking 
opium and regulating its manufacture. 
Shelley v. U. S., 198 Fed., 88. 


SeELLinG Liquor oN Prescription. A drug- 
gist and a pharmacist, it is held, may be con- 
victed of selling liquor without a license, 
where a large number of witnesses testify 
that they purchased the liquor from the drug- 
gist on prescriptions from the physician, who 
was not their family physician, and who made 
no physical examination of them, and without 
inquiry as to the use to be made of the 
whiskey ; that a number of the witnesses were 
men of known intemperate habits; and that 
one of the witnesses secured one quart and 
two pints of whiskey on a single day on three 
prescriptions. 

Commonwealth v. Dudley, 46 Pa. Sup. Ct. 

* 337. 


SaLe oF INTOXICATING Liguors. The Colo- 
rado revenue act of 1902, as amended in 1911, 
provides that any one selling spirituous 
liquors shall pay an annual license tax of $25 
for each drug store. It is held that under 
this statute pharmacists desiring to make 
sales of such liquor, even for medicinal pur- 
poses on prescription, in anti-saloon terri- 
tory, must procure a state license. The local 
option law of 1908 does not affect the statute 
in this respect. 

Clayton wv. People, Colorado Supreme 

Court, 123 Pac., 662. 


VIOLATION oF ConTRACT OF SALE oF Goop- 
WILL. A practicing physician and a specialist 
in the treatment of particular diseases em- 
ployed in his specialty remedies prepared and 
used according to formulas of his own. The 
business prospered and became valuable. 
After selling an interest in the business to 
another, he sold out his remaining interest 
in the business.. Action was subsequently 
brought against him and another alleged to 
be in collusion with him, by his successors in 
the business, to enjoin them from conduct 
destructive of the benefits and advantages 
flowing from the contract of sale. It was 
held that the contract involved in the case, 
limiting the right of a physician to practice 
a specialty, and limiting his right to sell or 
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disclose certain formulas used in such prac- 
tice, was a valid one. While contracts in 
general restraint of trade or business are 
void, contracts less restrictive are invalid 
only when inimical to the public welfare, and 
they are to be judged, not by the arbitrary 
measure of extent in time or extent in space, 
but by their reasonableness under all the cir- 
cumstances, having regard both for the liberty 
of a person to make beneficial use of his own 
and the public consequences of such use. Hav- 
ing made such a contract as that in question, 
the maker and any one in collusion with him, 
might be enjoined from doing any act which 
would prevent the vendees from enjoying the 
benefit of such influence and good will to 
the same extent as they were enjoyed before 
the sale. 

Mills v. Ressler, Kansas Supreme Court, 

125 Pac., 58. 


Porsonous oF Evr- 
peNcE. Action was brought against a drug- 
gist for injury to a customer’s hands and 
lips by a preparation purchased for use as a 
hand lotion. The plaintiff testified that the 
medicine dia not at first affect the hands, but 
in two or three days they commenced to get 
red and burn; that she used some of it on 
her lips, which became red and sore and 
scaled off; that she was confined to bed for 
five or six’ weeks, during all of which time 
her hands were very red and swollen, and 
had a scaly or burned appearance. This was 
corroborated by the testimony of other wit- 
nesses. .The evidence was held sufficient to 
sustain a finding by the jury that the plain- 
tiff’s injuries were caused by the poisonous 
and unfit condition of the preparation de- 
livered, and not by eczema, as contended by 
the defendant. If the plaintiff’s testimony 
was true and the preparation blistered and 
burned the plaintiff's hands and lips, and 
rendered her helpless through the liquid be- 
coming scattered through the body, it was a 
poisonous liquid. 

Kelly v. Ross, (Mo.), 148 S. W., 1000. 


PHYSICIAN AND PHARMACIST— SALE OF 
Liquor. The Washington statute, Rem. and 
Bal. Code, § 4744, prohibits the sale of liquor 
with or without a license within 2000 feet 
of any normal school. It was held that the 
statute applies to a physician who is also a 
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pharmacist, who prescribes whiskey for a 
patient in his capacity as a physician and 
fills the prescription at his pharmacy, which 
is located within the prohibited limits. 
State v. Pomeroy, Washington Supreme 
Court, 123 Pac., 514. 


COMPOUNDING PRESCRIPTION—ADMISSION OF 
LiapiLtity By Partner. In an action against 
a firm of druggists for negligently compound- 
ing a prescription, whereby the plaintiff was 
seriously injured, one of the partners admit- 
ted his liability. The defendants were repre- 
sented by separate counsel, who did not act 
in harmony. While counsel for the defend- 
ant who admitted liability was making his 
argument to the jury, he was called to order 
by the court for suggesting that the adminis- 
tration of poison was not within the scope of 
the partnership business so as to bind the 
innocent partner. He then said that they did 
not plead the baby act, that the plaintiff was 
entitled to a verdict, and he hoped it would 
be given to him. It was held that the jury 
could not have construed these remarks as 
anything more than an admission of liability 
by the partner himself and not as a collusive 
admission of liability. 

Reifling v. Juede, (Mo.), 147 S. W., 168. 


MISBRANDING—INSUFFICIENT INFORMATION. 
Missouri Laws, 1911, pp. 261, 262, §1, make 
it unlawful for any person to have in his 
possession for sale any non-alcoholic drinks 
which are misbranded. Section 4 provides 
that such drinks are misbranded if the bottle 
containing them bears the name or brand of 
a manufacturer other than the one using it. 
An information under the statute charged the 
accused with using the name of other manu- 
facturers, namely, “Queen City Broom & 
Bottling Company,” and “Scholten Bottling 
Company ;” but it did not specify whether 
these were the names of corporations, or 
partnerships, or of some individuals whose 
names were not given. It was held that the 
information was insufficient. Unless these 
were the names of other manufacturers, the 
accused would not be guilty of violation of 
the statute by using them; for he could use 
any name he wished upon his own product, 
provided he did not use a name used by 
another manufacturer. 

State v. Murphy, (Mo.), 147 S. W., 520. 
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ALCOHOLIC MEDICINAL PREP- 
ARATIONS FOR THE SALE 
OF WHICH SPECIAL TAX IS 
REQUIRED. 


(Treasury Decision No. 1794.) 


Special tax will be required for the sale of 
any of the prescriptions herein named, even 
though such sales are for medicinal use. The 
liabilities of dealers for sales for medicinal 
use of any of the preparations marked with 
an asterisk (*) will, however, be held to 
date from and after October 1, 1912. 

The names of most of the preparations 
heretofore given on the various lists which 
have been published will be found included 
in this list, the only exceptions being those 
the manufacture of which have revised their 
formulas to meet the requirements of this 
office or which are no longer on the market. 

Special tax should not, therefore, be re- 
quired for the sale for medicinal use of any 
alleged medicinal compound not on this list 
until this office has been communicated with 
and specific instructions received. 

The preceding paragrapn does not, how- 
ever, apply to the class of compounds usually 
described by the term “Cocktail bitters,” 
which are suitable for and usually used as 
beverages. 

It having been found in various instances 
that there are several preparations of the 
same name on the market, the names of the 
manufacturers of the preparations examined 
by this office are here given, and it should 
be understood that only the preparations as 
compounded by the manufacturer whose 
name is given is embraced in this list. 

Special tax will be required for the manu- 
facture and sale of beef, wine, and iron, un- 
less the formula on page 1821 of the nine- 
teenth edition of the United States Dispensa- 
tory or is otherwise sufficiently medicated to 
be unsuitable for use as a beverage. Special 
tax will also be required for the sale of the 
compound ordinarily sold under the name of 
rock, rye, and glycerine. 

Collectors and revenue agents should con- 
tinue to secure and forward to this office 
samples of preparations which they have 
reason to believe are or may be used as a 
beverage. 


Ale and Beef—Ale & Beef Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Allen’s Restorative & Galla- 
gher Drug Co., Kansas City 

*Alps Bitters—Peter Chicago, 


American Alimentary Elixir—American Drug 
Store, 1115 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 
American Elixir—Beggs Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

American Stomach Bitters—American Drug 
Store, New Orleans, La. 

Amer Picon—G. Picon (imported). 

Angostura Aromatic Tincture Bitters—E. R. 
Behlers, St. Louis, Mo. 

*Apshinte—The Cordial Panna Co., Cleveland, 


hi 
Arbaugh’s Newport Bitters—Daniel Stewart 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Aroma Bitters—V. Gautier, 287 Hudson St., 
New York. 
Bitters—Hanigan Bros., Denver, 
olo. 
Aroma Stomach Bitters—J. S. Smith & Co., 
Burlington, Iowa, 
ae Bitters—C. N. Prior, Middletown, 


*Aromatic Stomach Bitters—The S. Holtzman 
Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

Atwood’s La Grippe Specific—Excelsior Med- 
icine Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Angauer witters—Angauer Bitters Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Angauer Kidney-Aid—Do. 

Augustiner Health and og Bitters— 
A. M. August, Milwaukee, 

Beef, Wine and Iron—Waudby, Son & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Beef, Iron and Wine—Crown Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Beef, Iron and Wine—The Jarmuth Co., 
Providence, R. 

“meek, in and Wine—Lion Drug Co., Buf- 
alo, N. 

*Beef, Iron and Wine—Owl Drug Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

*Ben Hur Kidney and Liver Bitters—Fred 
Reynolds, Detroit, Mich. 

Bere’s Hawkeye Bitters—Berg Medicine Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Belvedere Stomach Bitters—Loewy Drug Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Bismark Laxative Bitters—C. Lange & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bismarck’s Royal Nerve Tonic—R. A. Smith 
& Co., Pana, Ill. 

*Bitter Wine—Struzynski Bros., Chicago, Ill. 

Wine—Aug. W. Burgegraf, Johnstown, 

Bitters—The Atlantic Vineyard & Wine Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ee Medicine Co., Aberdeen, 


Ss. 

Btachberry Cordial—International Extract 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Blackberry Cordial—Irondequoit Wine Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Blackberry Cordial — Strother Drug Co., 
Lynchburg, Va 

Blackberry and Ginger Cordial—Standard 
Chemical Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 

mass Tonic—Albert Niggemann, St. Louis, 

Bonekamp Stomach Bitters—Geo. J. Fixmer, 
Springfield, 

Bonekamp Bitters—J. 5. Smith & Co., Bur- 
lington, Wis. 

Botanic Bitters—F. E. Mayhew & Co., San 
Francisco; Cal. 

Bradenberger’s Colocynthis — Standard 
Chemical Co. ees Smith, 

Brod’s Celery Pepsin Bitters-—John Brod 
Chemical Co., Ill. 

Brown's Utryme ‘Tonic—A. E. & E. V. Brown 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Brown's Aromatic Cordial Bitters—Charles 
Leich & Co., sole agents, Evansville, Ind. 

Brown's Vin Nerva Tonic—Brown Chemical 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Buckeye Bitters—George Albert, Milwaukee, 


Wis. 

Carpathian Bitters—L. J. Sulak Land Co., 
West, Tex. 

Celery Bitters and Angostura—Frank J. 
Maus, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

*Celery Extract—The P. 8S. Abbey Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Clarke’s Rock Candy Cordial—Colburn, Birks 
& Co., Peoria, Il. 
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Clayton & Russell’s Stomach  Bitters— 
Adams & Co., New York City. 

Clifford’s Cherry Cure—Standard Chemical 
Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 

Clifford’s Peruvian Elixir—Do. 

Cinchona Bitters—Morris & Dickson Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

Crescent Star Jamaica Ginger—Gulf Manu- 
facturing Co., New Orleans, La. 

Coca Wine—American Drug Store, 1115 
Canal St., New Orleans, La 

Cocktail Bitters—Milburn Co., Baltimore, 


Md. 

Columbo Elixir—Columbo Elixir Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Columbo Peptic Bitters—L. E. Jung & Co., 
New Orleans, a. 

Tonic Bitters—Iler & Co., Omaha, 

ebr 

Cooper’s Nerve Tonic—Muller & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Pharmacy Co., St. Louis, 


*Cordial Panna—The Cordial Panna Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Crescent Tonic Bitters—Parker Blake Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

*Cross Bitter Wine—Eugene Parisek Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

*Damana Gentian Bitters—Milburn & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dandelion Bitters—Beggs Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Dandy Bracer—Dandy Bracer Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

De Witt’s Stomach Bitters—E. C. De Witt & 
Co., Chicago, 

*Didier's Bitters—J. A. Didier, Binghamton, 


Dr. s Blackberry Cordial—Texas Drug 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Dr. Brown’s Tonic Bitters—Brown Chemical 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Bouvier’s Buchu Gin—Dr. Bouvier's 
Specialty Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. Bergelt’s Magen Bitters—Imported. 

Dr. Fowler’s Meat and Malt—Meat & Malt 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. Gray’s Tonic Botanical 
Co., Cherry Creek, N. Y. 

Dr. Hortenbach Stomach Bitters—Dr. Hor- 
tenbach, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Hopkins Union Stomach Bitters—F. S. 
Amidon, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Hoffman’s Golden Bitters—F. Trandt, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Rattinger’s Bitters—Rattinger’s Medical 
Co., Sappington, Mo. 

Dr. Sterki’s Ohio  Bitters—Dr. V. Sterki & 
Co., New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Dr. Sherman’s Peruvian Tonic and System- 
atizer—Des Moines Pharmacal Co., Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Dr. Worme’s Gesundheit Bitters—J. D. 
Heimsoth, Chicago, 

Dozier’s Apple Bitters—Bitter Apple Bitters 
Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 

*Drake’s Plantation Bitters—P. H. Drake & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dubonnet Wine—Imported. 

Dubonnet—Do., 

Ducro’s Alimentary Elixir—D 

Duffy’s Malt Whiskey—Duffy “Malt Whiskey 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Elixir of Bitter Wine—Pieasant Tonic Bitters 
Co., Chicago, III. 

Elixir of Bitter Wine—V. Bokr, Chicago, Ill. 

Elixir Calisaya—Reid, Yeomans & Cubit, 
New York City. 

Elixir Calisaya Bark—Upjohn Co., New 
work, N. Y¥. 

Eucalyptus Cordial—Zwartz Pharmacy Co., 

Louis, Mo. 

Stomach Bitters—Iowa Drug Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. Z. Laxative Bitters—Carmeliter Bitters 


Famous Wiener’ Bitters—Ioxman Bros., 
Rock Island, III. 

*Faxon’s Beef, Iron and Wine—Faxon, Wil- 
liams & Faxon, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fernet-Carlisi Fernet Bitters—C. Carlisi Co., 
New York City. 


*Ferro-China Bascal—Basilea & Calandra, 
New York City. 
Ferro-China Berna—W. P. Bernagozzi, New 


York City 

Ferro- ‘Bissleri (Felice Bissleri)—Im- 
porte 

*Ferro-China-Blotto—Vittorio Biotto, New 
York City. 


Ferro-China Carlisi Tonic Bitters—C. Carlisi 
Co., New York City. 

Ferro-China-Citro Bitters—G. Citro & Co., 
Hoboken, N. 

*Ferro-China-Columbia—Columbia Distilling 
Co., Albany. N. Y. 

Ferro-China di Carlo—Lange Bros., New 
York City. 

*Ferro-China Frantantuono—Jos. Frantantu- 
ono, Providence, a 

Ferro- “China Ideal—-Marrone & Lofar, Utica, 
N. 


Ferro-China-Salus — Italo-American Liquor 
Mfg. Co., New York City. 

*Ferro-China Tito Manlio—Gennaro T. Manlio, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Ferro-China-Trionfo—Basilea & Calandra, 
New York City 

Ferro-China Universale—Imported. 

*Ferro-China Vitanova—Steinhardt Bros. & 
Co., New York City 

Ferro Quina Bitters—D. P. Rossi, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

*Finaflavora—The P. S. Abbey Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 


F 
cago 

F. Miller & Co.’s Stomach Bitters. 

Folger’s Aromatic Bitters—M. D. Folger & 
Sons, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

*Fort Henry Ginger Compound—Reed, Robb 
& Breiding, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Gastropohan Edward Rimsa, Chicago, Il. 

Gentian Bitters 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Genuine Bohemian Malted Bitter Wine 
Tonic—Edward Rimsa, Chicago, Ill. 

Germania Herb, Root, and Fruit Tonic Bit- 
ters—Dr. F. G. Nordman, Chicago, Ill. 

German Bitters—Geo. Kuevers, 
Granite City, 

*German Stomach’ Bitters—Wm. W. Torge, 
Waukesha, Wis. 

Ginger Tonic—Loewy Drug Co., Baltimore, 


Ginseng Cordial—American Ginseng Medical 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Glycerine Tonic (Elixir Pepsin)—W. P. Un- 
derhill, Concord, H. 

*Glycerine Tonic 
harie, N. Y. 

Graham’s Brand Orange Bitters—Charles 
Jacquin, New York 

Green’s Chill Tonic—M. V. Green, Son & Co., 
Selma, N. 

Greiner’s Biackberry Cordial—Greiner- Kelly 
Drug Co., Dallas, Tex. 

*Gross Bros. Blood and Liver Tonic—Gross 
Bros., Ill. 

Harrison's Quinine Tonic—I. X. L. Chemical 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Health Bitters—H. Bitzegeio, Chicago, 

*Health Bitters—Jos. G. Sporrer & Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Herb Bitters—Otto F. Lentz, Petersburg, Ill. 

Herbs Bitters—Herb Medicine Co., Reading, 
Pa. 

Herbton—Hooper Medical Co., Hillsboro, Tex. 

Heublein’s Calisaya Bitters—G. F. Heublien 
& Bro., New York Cit 

Bitters—Hop Bitters Mfe. Co., Roches- 


Kimmerer, Canajo- 


# 

eHorke Vino Bitter Wine—Michael Bosak, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Indian Stomach Bitters—Dr. D. Winegard- 
ner, Hanna, Okla. 

I. X. L. Bitters—I. X. L. Chemical Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jack Pot Laxative Bitter Tonic—J. B. 
Scheue Co., Chicago, Ill. 

*Jack’s Indian Tonic—W. L. B. Jack, Ports- 
mouth, io. 

Jaffe’s Intrinsic Tonic—Jaffe Wine Co., Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 
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Jerome’s Dandelion Stomach Bitters—Jerome 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Johnston’s Cherry Elixir—Parker Blake Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

Jones Stomach Bitters—Natchez Drug Co., 
Natchez, Miss, 

June- -Kola—Beggs Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

——— Kidney Cure—Juniper Kidney Cure 

Fort Smith, Ark, 

Karle’ s German Stomach Bitters—Karle Ger- 
man Bitters Co., Aberdeen, S. Da 

Karlsbader Stomach Bitters—Jos. Landshut, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Katarno—Katarno Co., New York City. 

K. K. K.—Morris & Dickson Co., Shreveport, 


La. 

Koehler’s Stomach Bitters—Koehler Bitters 
Co., New York City. 

Kahn's Iron and Malt Whiskey—Kahn 
Brothers, New York City, N. Y. 

*Kennedy’s East India Bitters—Iler & Co., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

~ Drug Co., Sioux Falls, S. 

ak. 

Ko-Ca-Ama—The Wm. Brooks Medicine Co., 
Russellville, Ark. 

Kola and Celery Bitters—Milburn & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Kola Wine—Reid, Yeomans & Cubit, New 
York City. 

Kreuzberger’s Stomach Bitters—B. Kreuz- 
berger, Logansport, Ind. 

Krummel’s Bonekamp Maag Bitters—Hry. 
Krummel, New York City. 

ee M. Hellmann & Co., St. Louis, 


oO. 

Laxa Bark Tonic—Natchez Co., 
Natchez, Miss. 

Lee’s Celebrated Stomach Bitters—Lee’s 
Anti-Trust Medicine Co., Joplin, Mo. 
*Lekko Stomach Bitters—Struzynski Bros., 

Chicago, 

Lemon Ginger—Ballard Snow Liniment Co., 
St. Louis, 

Liverine—T. S. Mitchell Co., 

Lutz ttl Bitters—Chas. . Lutz, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

*Lyons Stomach Bitters—Lyons Bitters Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 

senaeer Bitters—E. J. Rose & Co., Tacoma, 
ash. 

Magen Bitters—A. J. Waberksy, Chicago, Ill. 

Magen Bitters—Mrs. Ingeborg Rosmer, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Mark’s Famous Stomach Bitters—R. Marks, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

McCorrison’s Compound of Seal—oO. 
S. MecCorrison, Union 

Meta Multa—Bernheim Distilling Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Mexican Stomach Bitters—Iler & 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Mikado Wine Tonic—Mikado Medicine Co., 
West Manchester, N. H. 

Milburn’s Kola & Celery Bitters—Milburn & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Miller Brand Bitters—Pure Food Cordial Co. bi 
New York City. 

Miod Honey Wine—Struzynski Bros., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

*Nature’s Remedy for Kidney Troubles and 
Blood Poisoning—Dr, J. T. Sumpter, 
Bowling Green, Ky 

Neuropin—J. B. Co., Chicago, 

Newton’s Nutritive Elixir—Parker-Blake 
Co., New Orleans. 

Novak’s Stomach Elixir—John Novak, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

Obermuiler’s Bitters—Jos. Bollenbeck, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

O’Hare’s Bitters—O’ Hare Bitters Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Old Dr. Scroggin’s Bitters—A. J. Adye, 
Adyeville, Ind. 

Giles & Co., Concord, N. 

Bitters—A. Joyce, City, 

1. 

Our Ginger Brandy—Rex Bitters Co., Chi- 
cago, 

Ozark Stomach Bitters—Lee’s Anti-Trust 
Medicine Co., Joplin, Mo. 


Pale Orange Bitters—Field, Son & Co., Lon- 
don, England. 

Panama Bitters—Richardson Drug Co., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Bitters—W. R. Reeve, Dorchester, 

ass. 

*Parker’s Beef, Wine, Iron—Parker- 
Brown Co., Pittsburgh, 

Pepsin Stomach Arp) Im- 
ported. 

Peptonic Stomach Bitters—Ross, Flowers & 
Co., Chicago and New York. 

*Peruvian Bitters—Reed, Robb & Breiding, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

*Peter Paul Stomach Bitters—Paul P. Fas- 
bender, Detroit, Mich 

Peychaud’s Bitter Wine Cordial—L. E. Jung 
& Co., New Orleans. 

Pilsener Bitter Wine—Prenstat Bitters Co., 
West, Tex. 

Pioneer Ginger Bitters—Dr. Koehler Medi- 
cine Co., Appleton, Wis. 

Pond’s Ginger Brandy—Pond's Bitters Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Pond’s Rock and Rye—Do. 

Quinauina Dobonnet—Imported. 

*Rex Ginger and Brandy Tonic—Rex Bitters 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

*Rex Ginger—Do. 

Rheinstrom’s Stomach Bitters—Rheinstrom 
Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ee Kidney Cure—Jas, S. Riley, Hayne, 


© 

Rimsovo Malto-Sove Vino Chino—Ed, Rimsa, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Rockandy Cough Cure. 

Cordial Panna Co., Cleveland, 
hi 

Royal Pepsin Tonic—L. & A. Scharff, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

*Royal Pepsin Stomach Bitters—Do. 

*Sarasina Stomach Bitters—Wm. Blech, New 
York City. 

St. Rafael Quinquina—Imported Scheetz. 

Scheetz Bitter Cordial—Percy R. Hentz, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Schier’s Famous Bitters—Wendelin Schier, 
Alexandria, Ind. 

*Schmit’s Celebrated Strengthening Bitters— 

Geo. W. Tepe, Evansville, Ind. 

*Schroeder’s German Bitters—Milburn & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Simon’s Aromatic Stomach Bitters—Samuel 
B. Schein, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sirena Tonic—Sirena’ Manufacturing Co., 
New York City 

Weed—F ~ Cropper Co., Chicago, 
ll 


Smith’s Bitters—Van Natta Drug Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Smith’s Vitalizing Bitters—Ben Smith, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Steinkonig’s Stomach Bitters—Adam Stein- 
konig, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Stomach Bitters—Imported by J. G & J. 
Boker, New York we A 

Stoughton Bitters—A. Joyce, Traverse 
City, Mich. 

— Exhilarator—Wm. H. Strauss, Read- 


in Pa. 
oun “Thing Tonic—Furst Bros., Cincinnati, 


Lillybeck Drug Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Tatra—B. Zeman, Chicago, Ill. 

*Tokay Quinine Iron Wine—Burger & Erdeky, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tolu Rock and Rye. 

True’s Magnetic Cordial—Standard Chemical 
Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 

U- -Go—Fritz T. Schmidt & Sons, Davenport, 
owa 

Uncle Josh’s Dyspepsia Cure—Dr. Worth- 
ington’s Drug Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Underberg’s Bonekamp M Maag Bitters—Im- 
ported by Luyties Bro New York City. 

Cc. & Co., Chicago, 


Vin de Michael—Imported. 

Vin Mariani—Mariani & Co., New York City. 

Johnson & Co., Jersey 
Cc ty, 
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Walker’s Tonic—Dreyfuss, Weil & Co., Pa- 
ducah, Ky. 

Warner’s Stomach Friday 
& Co., Sioux City, Iow 

Webb’s A No. 1 Tonle— Webb's 
Co., Sacramento, Cal. 

Westphalia Stomach Bitters—E. R. Behlers, 
St. Louis, 

White Cross’ Bitters—V. Gautier, New York 


City. 

White’s Dyspepsia Remedy—W. L. White & 
Co., Louisville, Ky 

*Will Do—The Wiil Do Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Kidney Relief-——Parker, Blake & 

» New Orleans, La. 

of Chenstohow—Skarzynski & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

*Wine of Pomelo, with Beef and Iron—Iron- 
dequoit Wine Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Woodbury Brand Bitters—Steinhert Bros. & 
Co., New York Cit 

Zeman's Medicinal Bitter Wine—B. Zeman, 


Chicago, Ill. 
“Stomach ‘Bitters—Zien Bros., Milwau- 


Wis. 
Zig Zee Walker's Tonic Co., Paducah, Ky. 
E. Commissioner. 


<> 


LEGISLATIVE BODIES WHICH 
WILL HOLD SESSIONS IN 
1913. 

Sixty-second United States Congress, Dec. 

2, 1912, to March 4, 1913. 

Sixty-third United States Congress, March 

4, 1913. 

Arkansas, Jan. 13 1913; 60 days session. 
California, Jan. 1, 1913; no limit. 
Colorado, Jan. 1, 1913; no limit. 
Connecticut, Jan. 8, 1913; no limit. 
Delaware, Jan. 7, 1913; 60 days session. 
Florida, April 2, 1913; 60 days session. 
Georgia, June 25, 1913; 50 days session. 
Hawaii, Feb. 13, 1913; 90 days session. 
Idaho, Jan. 6, 1913; 60 days session. 
Illinois, Jan. 4, 1913; no limit. 
Indiana, Jan. 5, 1913; 60 days session. 
Iowa, Jan. 13, 1913; no limit. 
Kansas, Jan. 14, 1913; 50 days session. 
Maine, Jan. 1, 1913; no limit. 
Massachusetts, Jan. 3, 1913; no limit. 
Michigan, Jan. 2, 1913; no limit. 
Minnesota, Jan. 3, 1913; 90 days session. 
Missouri, Jan. 8, 1913; 70 days session. 
Montana, Jan. 6, 1913; 60 days session. 
Nebraska, Jan. 7, 1913; 60 days session. 
Nevada, Jan. 20, 1913; 60 days session. 
New Hampshire, Jan. 1, 1913; no limit. 
New Jersey, Jan. 7, 1913; no limit. 
New York, Jan. 1, 1913; no limit. 
North Carolina, Jan. 9, 1913; 60 days ses- 
sion. 
North Dakota, Jan. 7, 1913; 60 days ses- 
s10n. 
Ohio, Jan. 6, 1913; no limit. 
Oklahoma, Jan. 3, 1913; 60 days session. 
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Oregon, Jan. 8, 1913; 40 days session. 
Pennsylvania, Jan. 17, 1913; no limit. 
Porto Rico, Jan. 6, 1913; 60 days session. 
Rhode Island, Jan. 7, 1913; 60 days session. 
South Carolina, Jan. 14, 1913; 40 days ses- 
sion. 
South Dakota, Jan. 3, 1913; 60 days ses- 
sion. 
Tennessee, Jan. 2, 1913; 75 days session. 
Texas, Jan. 14, 1913; 60 days session, 
Utah, Jan. 13, 1913; 60 days session. 
Washington, Jan. 8, 1913; 60 days session. 
West Virginia, Jan. 8, 1913; 45 days ses- 
sion. 
Wisconsin, Jan. 11, 1913; no limit. 
Wyoming, Jan. 10, 1913; 40 days session. 


Che Bulletin Board 


A LETTER FROM DR. SCHEL- 
ENZ. 


Cassel, Germany, Oct. 4, 1912. 
Prof. J. H. Beal, General Sec’y A. Ph. A. 

Dear Sir: The American Pharmaceutical 
Association has shown me great honor in my 
election to honorary membership. I enjoy 
the distinction heartily and extend my sin- 
cere thanks for this great honor. It is quite 
a satisfaction and pleasure to me that at that 
distance my work in pharmacy, of which pro- 
fession I am proud to be a member, has 
found such honorable recognition. The As- 
sociation may rest assured that this will en- 
courage me for the rest of my life to exert 
myself in like manner. 

I beg you to extend my heartiest regards 
to the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
the true representative of American Phar- 
Yours sincerely, 

HERMANN SCHELENZ. 


<> 
CRITICIZES DR. FANTUS’ VIEWS 


Cleveland, O., Nov. 13, 1912. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 
Dr. Bernard Fantus in the November issue 
of Tue JourNat, under the heading of 


macy. 


“How Some Doctors View the U. S. P. and 
N. F. Propaganda,” 
questions. 

He at least gives one the impression that 
a little commercialism as well as altruism is 


raises some interesting 
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prevalent among our brothers of the medical 
profession. I know it is not the desire of 
the pharmacist who carries on propaganda 
work to impose any therapeutic ideas upon 
the physician, his intention being to give the 
therapeutic properties of the preparation and 
no more, for even with our advancement in 
medical education, we find many physicians 
woefully ignorant of chemistry and phar- 
macy. Consequently, many of them may not 
appreciate that when certain substances are 
combined, an entirely different chemical com- 
pound results, having distinct therapeutic 
action. 

Regarding pleasant administration, would 
it be possible to speak of this without refer- 
ence to therapeutics? I wonder if physicians 
take such serious exception to the host of 
therapeutic information heaped upon them 
by the manufacturers of proprietary prepara- 
tions. I feel that they do not, since the phy- 
sician has no other means of knowing the 
therapeutic action of many preparations, and 
as they are constantly being prescribed by 
many of our most ethical physicians, it 
stands to reason that the detail man or the 
literature has made an impression. 

Regarding counter-prescribing and code of 
ethics, this bug-bear can be laid with a single 
blow. In fourteen years’ active practice in 
the retail drug business, I have never had 
occasion to practice, neither have I known 
a pharmacist who indulged in the practice of 
counter-prescribing. 

There is in every city or town, one phar- 
macist, at least, who will not counter-pre- 
scribe. I think that the physicians might add 
to their code of ethics, that this man be given 
their patronage and also that they will avoid 
as much as possible the prescribing of pro- 


prictary preparations, stocking the pharma- 
cists’ shelves with row after row of bottles 
from which two to four ounces of prepara- 


tion has been used. 

It is also annoying to have to send a pa- 
tient suffering from a progressive disease to 
the physician each time they call to have a 
prescription refilled, only to receive an order 
from the physician to refill original, and then 
have the patient take his patronage to a less 
ethical man. 

Herein I feel the physician shows his com- 
mercial instinct. 

The heads of every house manufacturing 
remedies for the prevention of disease, are 
made up of pharmacists and it is ever the 
effort of the practical pharmacist to keep 
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such goods in good condition and to bring 
the price within the range of the persons 
who need them most. 

While conditions are far from perfect, 
still I feel that we are making earnest efforts 
and great strides to bring about ideal condi- 
tions. And, reviewing the propaganda work 
as a whole, know that it also presents an 
altruistic side. T. BERNARD TANNER. 

<> 


THE A. PH. A. HOME IDEA FA- 
VORABLY RECEIVED. 


Boonville, Mo., Nov. 11, 1912. 
Dr. J. H. Beal, 
Scio, Ohio. 
Dear Doctor: 

Your editorial in the last JourNAL is timely 
and was a splendid one. A home for the 
A. Ph. A. proceedings and other matter 
should be established. Already too much 
valuable material has been lost for the lack 
of such a repository. Such a project pro- 
vides a splendid object toward which our 
surplus energies can be directed, and the 
accomplishment of which will be appreciated 
by future generations of pharmacists. Set 
the ball rolling, Doctor! 

Frat. yours, 
Wm. MITTreLBACH. 


Waynesburg, Pa., Nov. 8, 1912. 
Dr. James H. Beal, 
Scio, Ohio. 
Dear Doctor Beal: 

I just received the JourNaAL, and your 
article, “The Need of an Association Home,” 
expresses my sentiments to the letter. The 
A. Ph. A. should have a home by all means, 
in fact, should have had one long ago. I 
would suggest that each member give as 
much as he possibly can toward a fund for 
that purpose. I am willing to give a ten- 
spot toward such a fund as a starter. Put 
the thing through—I feel with you at the 
wheel it can be accomplished. To say the 
least, it is certainly deserving of every loyal 
member’s support. With kindest regards, I 
am, Yours sincerely, 

James S. GLEGHORN. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 15, 1912. 
Professor James H. Beal, 
Editor Journal of American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association. 
Dear Professor Beal: 
I have read with much interest your ad- 
mirable editorial upon “The Need of an As- 
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sociation Home” in the current issue of the 
Journat. It expressed thoughts I have long 
had in mind. 

In my judgment, the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association will never have that 
growth and development it can and should 
have until it has a permanent and properly 
equipped home. 

A home would give the Association greater 
stability and open the door to larger possi- 
bilities. It would promote the objects of the 
Association, not intermittently, as at present, 
but continuously, especially along the lines of 
o1iginal scientific research. 

Before any movement to establish such a 
home is started, however, it seems to me that 
it might be well to decide, tentatively at least, 
upon the location of the proposed home, and 
take an account of our resources and lia- 
bilities. 

This is a big country, and the home should 
be located in some city reasonably close to 
the center of population, preferably at one 
of the great railroad centers of the country, 
one that can be readily reached by rail from 
all sections of the country. The plant would 
need not to be in the costly business part 
of the city, but in the less expensive resi- 
dential section. 

Your estimate of $50,000 as the probable 
cost of the completed structure is reasonable, 
but if we have to depend simply upon the 
interest of our permanent funds (which 
funds amount to $30,000) together with such 
appropriations as could be spared from the 
annual receipts, for money to do research 
work, the latter would be quite limited in 
volume. 

The best method, it seems to me, would 
be to enlist the interest of the wealthy phil- 
anthropists of the country who give large 
sums of money to hospitals, in the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and its scientific 
work, and secure, if possible, contributions 
amounting to $50,000 or more, the same to 
be held in trust by the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the interest to be used 
for the prosecution of pharmaceutical re- 
search work. 

The Association has $30,000 available 
assets. It could buy land and equip a build- 
ing or buildings for this sum, subject to 
mortgage, and the interest from the research 
fund proposed ($50,000) would yield suf- 
ficient income to pay the fixed charges on 
the property and prosecute research work. 
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The buildings would be an educational insti- 
tution, and the city in which they were 
located would probably be willing to make 
them tax-free. 

The millionaires of this country have 
given hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
hospitals. If they could be made to see the 
practical value of research work in pharmacy, 
in perfecting the tools with which physicians 
fight disease, and if they could see that every 
advance in the science and art of pharmacy 
made the work of hospitals more effective, 
and meant less pain and less suffering to 
humanity, I am confident that there would be 
little hesitancy on their part in promoting 
pharmaceutical research. 

The Rockefeller Institute of Medical Re- 
search in New York City, founded by John 
D. Rockefeller, has done magnificent work 
for humanity; why not an Institute of Phar- 
maceutical Research under the auspices of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association? 
Such an institution, with its command of the 
services of the leading pharmaceutical 
workers of this country, could perform 
unusual work, and could cooperate with the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, 
and make the work of the latter institution 
practically effective (i. e. pharmaceutically) 
with resulting benefit to the medical profes- 
sion and the public. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association 
has under way a movement to found a Wil- 
liam Procter Memorial Fund, with which to 
create a memorial to William Procter—“The 
Father of American Pharmacy”—the man 
who has rendered services incalculable 
value to Pharmacy and the American Phar- 


maceutical Association. The fund now 
amounts to about $5000. This is a most 
worthy movement and_ should be most 


heartily supported. But, instead of building 
a monument in the city of Washington, as 
has been proposed, why not build with the 
money a wing of the home suggested, to be 
known as “the William Procter Memorial 
Library,” or use the interest of the fund to 
purchase books for such a library, or give 
fellowship-grants for special research work? 
Such working applications of the fund would 
appeal much more to the late William Proc- 
ter (if he could but know it), with his 
Quaker instincts, than a monument, which 
would stand largely for the glorification of 
himself. 

Procter’s greatest monument is his monu- 
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mental work on Pharmacy, and no statue 
can continue this work; research work only 
can do so. 

The means of American pharmacists are 
limited, and they have been given most 
generously in support of American pharmacy. 
Why not appeal to the millionaires of the 
country to encourage a work that will be of 
value to the sick, -the suffering and the dying, 
as long as time shall last? 

I am, Very truly yours, 

J. W. EncLanp. 
<> 


A CORRECTION NOTED. 


New Castle, Pa., November 13, 1912. 
Dr. James H. Beal, 

Scio, Ohio. 
My Dear Doctor: 

At the Denver meeting in my address as 
chairman of the Section on Education and 
Legislation, I said, “Wisconsin has a pure 
drug law that relates only to flavoring 
agents, and specifically sets forth a standard 
for each one.” This is an error and my at- 
tention has been directed to it by my good 
friend Mr. Edward Williams, secretary of the 
State Board of Pharmacy of Wisconsin, and 
upon iurther investigation I find that Wis- 
consin has a pure drug law covering adulter- 
ation, and also permits only of a single stan- 
dard. This law is enforced by the Dairy 
and Food Commissioner. 

Will you kindly publish this in the JourNAL 
in order that Wisconsin may be placed in a 
proper light, and oblige, 

Yours truly, 
Joun C. WALLACE, 


<> 


THE PHARMACIST’S RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR QUALITY. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 6, 1912. 
Professor J. H. Beal, 
General Sec’y A. Ph. A. and Editor of 
Journal, Scio, Ohio. 
Dear Professor Beal: 

Your valued favor of the first instant, 
addressed to me as President of the 
Philadelphia Branch of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, was received. I 
thoroughly agree with you that if pharmacy 
ever comes into its own it can only be due 
to the development of the features which 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
especially represents. It is true that the at- 


tempt to develop pharmacy along purely com- 
mercial lines has been tried for many years, 
and has been a failure. 

The most important asset possessed by the 
pharmacist is his professional reputation. It 
distinguishes him from the petty shopkeeper 
and raises him to a position of dignity in the 
community. 

The success of the merchant is not only 
measured by the amount of his business and 
the money he makes, but by the character 
of his business. The success of the profes- 
sional man is measured by his knowledge 
and skill on which largely depends his com- 
mercial success. The pharmacist as a petty 
shopkeeper is of all merchants the most to 
be pitied, because of his long hours, great 
responsibility, and poor financial return. On 
the other hand, i? he obtains a reputation for 
being an expert in drugs and is known by 
the medical profession and the public for 
his knowledge and skill in the selection, 
preparation, preservation and dispensing of 
medicines, he ranks in the community as a 
member of the professional class, not as a 
merchant or tradesman. 

The only way for the pharmacist to obtain 
and maintain a professional reputation is by 
placing himself in a position where he can 
guarantee that the medicines he dispenses in 
prescriptions and over the counter conform 
to recognized standards for character, quality 
and strength. Owing to economic condi- 
tions, the pharmacist cannot afford to do 
his own manufacturing, except to a limited 
extent. The standardization work necessary 
for assaying finished products and testing 
them physiologically, requires special labora- 
tory facilities and time which he cannot 
afford to spend, and such work cannot be 
conducted economically except on a large 
scale. The pharmacist is, therefore, forced 
by conditions to purchase most of his galeni- 
cal and chemical preparations from large 
manufacturing houses. 

But this does not lessen his personal re- 
sponsibility as a professional man. The 
guarantee of the manufacturer is not suf- 
ficient. The moment the products of the 
manufacturer are opened the manufacturer 
can no longer be held responsible, either 
by the pharmacist or by the public. The 
pharmacist’s personal guarantee is, therefore, 
necessary to the welfare of the community. 
This guarantee is worthless unless the phar- 
macist takes the trouble to personally in- 
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vestigate the methods of standardization 
adopted by the manufacturing houses from 
which he purchases his supplies. He should 
not take it for granted that these standardi- 
zation methods are employed or that proper 
methods are used, but personally inspect the 
laboratories and methods of these manu- 
facturing houses with which he is dealing. 


When the wide variation in the strength of 
galenical preparations is considered, and it 
is realized that tinctures, fluidextracts, ex- 
tracts, and prescriptions compounded from 
them may vary in strength to such an extent 
as to make them useless, on one hand, and 
dangerous to life on the other, when given 
in doses prescribed in text-books, the im- 
portance of this question of standardization 
looms up as the most important subject of 
all that the physician and pharmacist has to 
consider in relation to the materia medica 
supply business. Preparations of aconite, 
digitalis, ergot, and strophanthus vary from 
0 to 443 per cent., and variations in strength 
characterize the preparations of most of our 
important drugs. 

The following table shows the variation in 
the strength before standardization of some 
U. S. P. drugs and their preparations as- 
sayed during the past year in the Mulford 
laboratories. By standardization, some of the 
preparations which showed great variation 
were made definite in strength and thereby 
rendered instruments of therapeutic pre 
cision, instead of being indefinite and un- 
certain, as they would have been without 
standardization. In many cases, however, 
the drug was discarded as inert. 


No. of 

Drugs and Samples Variation. 

Preparations. Assayed. 
Aconite Root .......... 16 83 to 193% 
Aconite Root F. E...... 7 52 to 266% 
Belladonna leaf ........ 33 88 to 187% 
Cannabis Indica F. E... 15 40 to 150% 
Calabar Bean ........+. 5 61 to 143% 
4 142 to 211% 
Colchicum Corm........ 9 99 to 151% 
Tinct.......... 51 30 to 443% 
10 57 to 253% 
0 to 310% 
Henbane leaf........... 29 70 to 292% 
Gelsemium Tinct........ 7 64 to 156% 
15 112 to 194% 
17 62 to 150% 
Nux Vomica............ 33 74 to 131% 
Stramonium leaf........ 11 76 to 188% 
Strophanthus Tinct..... 12 55 to 277% 
13 71 to 153% 
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It can be readily understood that with such 
a variation, the physician cannot depend 
upon obtaining a definite effect from a given 
dosage unless he prescribes a “standardized” 
preparation. Suppose, for example, that a 
druggist who does not dispense standardized 
preparations, fills a physician’s prescription, 
calling for Tr. Digitalis, with a preparation 
possessing only 30 per cent. of the standard 
activity. The physician, failing to obtain the 
desired effect, is required to treble the 
dosage. In the meantime, the druggist, 
having replenished his “stock bottle,” fills 
the new prescription with a preparation pos- 
sessing 443 per cent. of the standard activity. 
As a result, the patient, instead of receiving 
a dose possessing theroetically three times 
the activity, receives one possessing fifteen 
(14.7) times the activity of the dose first 
prescribed. 

Variability in the strength of crude drugs 
has long been a matter of common knowledge 
and many efforts have been made to standard- 
ize them by chemical and _ physiological 
methods. But the enormous variability in 
the pharmacodynamic power and therapeutic 
usefulness of finished preparations, even 
though made from assayed and physiologi- 
cally tested drugs, is a surprising discovery. 
It was supposed that preparations made from 
assayed drugs was all that was necessary, 
but it is now known that the methods of 
preparation must be taken into account to 
secure uniformity, and finished products 
must be standardized to insure their effec- 
tiveness as therapeutic agents. 

It is advocated by some that galenical 
preparations shall be substituted by alka- 
loids and other active principles. While 
principles are all right in their way, yet they 
cannot take the place of preparations of the 
entire drug, as they do not possess the 
same physiological and therapeutic effects. 
Morphine cannot take the place of opium, 
atropine of belladonna, or aconitine of aco- 
nite, and the same applies to the preparation 
of all medicinal plant drugs. Therefore, the 
only true solution to medicinal plant therapy 
must be found in the proper selection, preser- 
vation and preparation of the medicinal 
plants themselves, and the proper standard- 
ization of the finished products. 

I am presenting your letter and my reply 
to the Philadelphia Branch that the same 
may appear in the proceedings. This will 


give an opportunity to bring the entire sub- 
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ject before the Association for discussion 
in the pages of the JourNnaL, and I hope that 
the question of personal responsibility of the 
pharmacist as a professional man in his rela- 
tion to the community may be seriously con- 
sidered before it is too late. As you have 
stated in your letter, while the exercise of 
sound commercial practice is, of course, in- 
dispensable to business success, commercial- 
ism alone cannot save the pharmacist from 
extinction. 
Very truly yours, 
F. E. Stewart, Pu. G., M. D., 
President Philadelphia Branch A. Ph. A. 


<> 


ARE DRUGGISTS PAYING AT- 
TENTION TO DETERIORA- 
TION OF DIGITALIS PREPA- 


TIONS? 

Chicago, October 30, 1912. 
To the Editor: 

[ have gleaned here and there a few 
pointers on the varicus preparations of 
digitalis and conclude that the leaves should 
be obtained fresh every year after the crop 
has been gathered. The best, so far as I 
know, are put up by an English firm, Staf- 
ford & Sons, and are physiologically stand- 
ardized. The infusion should be made fresh 
from day to day and not kept on hand even 
though it does contain 10 per cent alcohol. 
Our present tincture deteriorates about 10 
per cent per annum. If a higher percentage 
of alcohol were used, say 70 per cent, there 
would be little or no loss in active principles. 

The powdered extract deteriorates about 8 
per cent per annum. This article is one, I 
think, apt to be overlooked and in such cases 
would no doubt be a very great detriment to 
the patients. 

Wo. Gray. 
<> 


DIASTASE CLUB SOUVENIR. 


There were distributed among those pres- 
ent at the Denver meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association a little reprint of 
the constitution and by-laws of the Diastase 
Club, an organization made famous by the 
late Prof. C. S. N. Hallberg. The constitu- 
tion and by-laws constitute a unique docu- 
ment, drawn in Hallberg’s drollest style, 
which is perhaps the most appropriate 
souvenir of an organization that automatically 


underwent a radical change of nature when 
Hallberg’s spirit fled. 

These reprints were made by Francis B. 
Hays, 100 William street, New York, who 
will mail one free of charge, as long as the 
limited supply holds out, to any druggist 
who sends a request for the same and ¢n- 
closes a stamp. There is no advertising of 
any kind on the pamphlet. 


<> 


THOMAS F. MAIN. 
Honorary President of the A. Ph. -\. 
Few men are as widely known in pharma- 

ceutical circles as the subject of this sketch— 

Thomas Francis Main—who was elected 

honorary president of the American Pharma- 

ceutical Association at the recent meeting in 

Denver. 

Mr. Main is of English birth. He came to 
this country in early youth, entered the drug 
business, and matriculated as a student of 
the New York College of Pharmacy while 
employed in the retail department of Tarrant 
& Co., graduating with the class of 1871. He 
remained head of the retail department of 
Tarrant & Co. for several years, and organ- 
ized its pharmaceutical laboratory. Later, he 
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traveled for the concern for a number of 
years, covering territory in New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and Western Massachusetts. In 1876, 
he bought an interest in a pharmacy located 
at New Britain, Conn., which was conducted 
for two years under the firm name of Thomp- 
son & Main. 

In 1878 he bought an interest in Tarrant & 
Co., and re-entered its employ as general 
superintendent. Later, he became its presi- 
dent, and on the formation of The Tarrant 
Co., to succeed Tarrant & Co., he became the 
president and treasurer of the new company. 

Mr. Main has been especially active in the 
wholesale and manufacturing interests of 
pharmacy. He became a member of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association in 
1883 and has had a potent voice in the direc 
tion of its activities ever since, serving on 
numerous committees and as its president in 
1894-95. 

In his annual address as president of the 
N. W. D. A., Mr. Main said, with reference 
to the work of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association: “Our National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association has been of in- 
calculable benefit to its members in the cor- 
rection of trade abuses, and in the cultivation 
of an era of friendly competition. Its achieve- 
ments in the past are matters of record; its 
future is in your hands, and will be whatever 
you choose to make it. At the beginning of 
my term I ventured to remind you that the 
honor of the Association was in the keeping 
of the individual members. If in the future 
the individual member bears this in mind and 
governs his actions accordingly, if the Asso- 
ciation as a whole fearlessly grapples with 
the problems of trade that confront it from 
time to time, if freedom of discussion prevails 
and united action follows, and if in acting the 
individual is willing to waive somewhat his 
individual interest for the common good, 
then this Association may expect to retain 
its present proud position as the leading trade 
organization of America.” 

These were his ideals for the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, and he has 
labored in season and out of season to pro- 
mote them. He was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fire Insurance of the N. W. D. A., 
in 1903-4 and 1904-5; his report of the latter 
year containing a “list of hazardous drugs 
with suggestions as to handling and storage ;” 
“hints on how to best handle a drug house so 
as to properly extinguish a fire if one oc 


curred,” and “how to organize a fire brigade 
in an individual warehouse.” In 1906-10 he 
was chairman of the special committee of this 
organization on standards and tests of the 
U. S. P. and N. F. 

Mr. Main has taken a deep interest in his 
alma mater, becoming a member of the New 
York College of Pharmacy in the early ‘70s, 
and serving it in the capacity of trustee or 
other officer ever since. He was one of the 
founders of the Alumni Association of this 
college; has served as its treasurer and presi- 
dent, and attended the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association held in 
Cleveland in 1872 as a delegate from the 
Alumni Association, at which time he became 
a member oi the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

For the past forty years, Mr. Main has 
been a faithful and, loyal member of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association and a 
frequent attendant of its annual meetings. 
He recognizes the fact that the Association 
stands for the highest ideals in American 
Pharmacy, and represents the interests, not 
only of retail druggists, but also of all phar- 
maceutical workers, and has striven in every 
way to advance the work of the Association 
into ever widening fields of usefulness. 

He early recognized the mutuality of in- 
terests between the N. W. D. A. and the A. 
Ph. A., and in an address delivered before 
the annual meeting of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association in 1886, as a representa- 
tive of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, he said: 


“As you are well aware, between indi- 
vidual members of both Associations, there 
exist certain intimate relations, and there 
seems to me to be no reason why the rela- 
tions between the two Associations should 
not be very fraternal and close, inasmuch as 
I find in the articles of your Constitution that 
one of your principal aims is to regulate the 
drug markets, to prevent the importation of 
poor drugs, and to expose sophistication and 
adulteration. On these grounds both Asso- 
ciations can join hands. I can assure you, in 
looking after and in elevating the standards 
of drugs you will be heartily supported by the 
members of our Association. I have wondered 
whether the members of this Association 
realize how the standards of quality in the 
drug market are regulated by your own de- 
mands. If the members of the pharmaceutical 
profession demand high grades of drugs, the 
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drug market will most certainly respond; if, 
on the other hand, they demand goods of low 
quality, they will certainly get them; but in 
all your efforts to obtain a high grade of 
goods and prevent adulterations, you may be 
sure our Association will most heartily sup- 
port you and act hand in hand with you.” 


Personally, Mr. Main is a broad-gauged 
man of business whose extended experience 
and sound judgment has ever been at the 
command of his friends and the organiza- 
tions with which he has been connected. 
Genial and most courteous in his relations 
with his fellow men, he has strong opinions, 
and yet is most tolerant of the opinions of 
others. He values character above the dollar, 
and the hundreds of friends of “Tom Main,” 
as they love to call him, will wish him many, 
many years of unalloyed happiness and suc- 
cess. J. W. E. 


HENRY W. MERRITT, 


President of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists. 


Henry W. Merritt, president-elect of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, was 
born in 1873, at Plains, a suburb of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., where he still makes his home and 
conducts an up-to-date drug store. 

His education was obtained in the public 
schools of Wilkes-Barre, in a commercial 
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school, and in a state normal school. He has 
been an active member of the Pennsylvania 
State Pharmaceutical Association, and for a 
number of years president of the Luzerne 
County, Pa., Druggists’ Association. 

Like many others who have gained celebrity 
in pharmacy, his introduction into the drug 
business was more or less of an accident. 
His father having taken a drug store as the 
result of a business deal, young Merritt went 
into the store to look after his father’s in- 
terests. This connection gradually lengthened 
into an apprenticeship, which resulted finally 
in his becoming a registered pharmacist. 

The interest which he manifested in the 
work of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists resulted in his election to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of that Association, and 
the value of the work he did in this capacity 
eventuated naturally in his election to the 
presidency at the Milwaukee convention. 

The esteem in which he is held by his fellow 
citizens is illustrated by the following, which 
is clipped from a Wilkes-Barre newspaper: 


“He is a firm believer in the uplift of 
humanity and his voice and pen are ever 
ready to take up any crying need. His creed 
is to do something good for somebody else, 
and his philosophy of life incorporates the 
same tenets. An illustration of Mr. Merritt’s 
never shirking an obligation was manifested 
in the local courthouse two weeks ago. He 
was drawn on a common pleas jury. Several 
business men asked to be excused and were 
accorded the privilege, but Mr. Merritt did 
not. With fourteen and sixteen hours of 
work ahead of him each day, it was a difficult 
matter to keep his desk clear and sit for two 
weeks listening to monotonous civil trials. 

“He was found at his desk by a late traveler 
long after midnight, at his private work, and 
explained that his days spent on the jury were 
retarding his pressing business needs. ‘Why 
don’t you get excused as some others?’ His 
reply was characteristic. ‘Well, you see,’ he 
answered, ‘serving on the jury is a duty that 
every man owes once a year if called upon 
to perform; and it is only a small effort in 
comparison with the immeasurable benefits 
one derives from living in this great country 


of ours. No, I don’t see how I could con- 
scientiously shift that work to other 
shoulders.’ 


“Few communities can boast of citizens 
more worthy or more devoutly interested in 
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all that makes for the welfare of its people 
than Henry W. Merritt.” 

The N. A. R. D. is to be congratulated 
upon its wisdom in selecting as its standard- 
bearer a man so well calculated by his dis- 
position and energy to lead that association 
to still greater achievements. 


Proceedings of the Loral 


Branches 


“All papers presented to the Association 
and its branches shall become the property of 
the Association, with the understanding that 
they are not to be published in any other 
publication than those of the Association, ex- 
cept by consent of the Committee on Publi- 
cation.”—By-Laws, Chapter X, Art. III. 


Reports of the meetings of the Local 
Branches should be mailed to the editor on 
the day following the meeting, if possible. 
Minutes should be plainly written, or type- 
written, with wide spaces between the lines. 
Care should be taken to give proper names 
correctly, and manuscript should be signed by 
the reporter. 


<> 
PITTSBURGH BRANCH. 


The Pittsburgh Branch held a very inter- 
esting session Friday evening, November 8, 
for the first time since the election, nearly 
two years ago, without having President An- 
drew Campbell, of Greensburg, with his 
hand on the tiller. Dr. Louis Saalbach, 
first vice-president, however, guided the craft 
safely over the shoals of parliamentary 
usages very satisfactorily. Mr. Campbell 
thoughtfully sent his regrets that he could 
not possibly arrange to be present. 

Dr. F. J. Blumenschein, chairman of the 
Committee on Practice, called attention to 
the dangers involved in the handling of bot- 
tles and other containers brought into the 
pharmacy for refilling from the presence of 
patients suffering from ailments the nature 
of which are not known to the dispenser, 
thereby subjecting him to the possibility of 
being infected with dangerous disease germs. 
During the discussion aroused by this state- 
ment Dr. Emanuel suggested that the chances 
were so remote as to be scarcely worthy of 
serious consideration. B. E. Pritchard, how- 
ever, cited two instances of local occurrence 
within the past few years in which death had 


resulted from diseases that had been in- 
curred as a result of the practice. One of 
these being due to smallpox, the other to 
scarlet fever, which served to give the warn- 
ing-note sounded by Dr. Blumenschein .a 
more serious ring. The discussion was joined 
in by Mr. O’Brien and Drs. Koch and Wur- 
dack. Continuing, Dr. Blumenschein said: 
“Particularly is there necessity for caution 
when immediately after the refilling of a 
prescription for gonorrhoea or syphilis, an 
eye lotion should follow, as sometimes hap- 
pens, in which event the evil results go fur- 
ther than to the dispenser only.” Recent un- 
fortunate happenings have served to call 
marked attention to the need for especial 
care being observed in the handling of med- 
icines with closely synonymous names. The 
numerous creolin preparations, too, were 
given consideration in Dr. Blumenschein’s 
talk because of the fact that they are so 
freely dispensed in the drug store, and are 
not looked upon as being dangerous drugs; 
in fact one of the most widely exploited 
preparations of this class, viz: Creolin-Pear- 
son, bears a label conspicuously displayed 
containing the words “Non-Poisonous.” Mr. 
Young said there are cases on record of 
deaths traced to the misuse of the latter 
preparation. The outcome of this discussion 
was the adoption of a resolution, introduced 
by Dr. Emanuel and supported by Dr. Koch, 
instructing the secretary to communicate 
with the distributors of Creolin-Pearson, 
calling attention to the erroneous practice of 
labeling it non-poisonous. 


Referring to the query concerning the per- 
manence and availability of the U. S. P. 
Syrup of Hypophosphites, Dr. Blumenschein 
held that the content of water present is too 
great and should be reduced, as that is the 
cause for its non-keeping quality. 


Dr. F. A. Judd delivered a very instruc- 
tive discourse upon the subject, “The Con- 
stituents of Aspidium and Ergot.” Dr. Judd 
dwelt largely upon the difficulties involved 
by the confusion in the nomenclature of the 
constituents of the two drugs, and brought 
out many instances tending to show the ne- 
cessity for a clearing of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the subject matter pertaining to 
these remedies as found in our literature. 
The subject was discussed by Drs. Emanuel, 
Koch and Blumenschein. The latter sug- 
gested that most of the literature upon these 
drugs was to be found in the writeups ac- 
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companying the products of manufacturing 
pharmaceutical houses in the exploiting of 
their own preparations, which, he said, 
serves to lead up to the importance of our 
getting back to Galen in our teachings and 
leave the proprietaries, which are the chief 
cause of the discordant conditions noted, go 
hang, which summing up of the situation 
was unanimously commended. 

The closing hour of the evening’s session 
was given over to the exploitation of “Plants 
Yielding U. S. P. Drugs Found in Alle- 
gheny County,” by Dr. J. H. Wurdack, who 
exhibited more than forty varieties, all of 
which were of his own gathering during 
numerous botanizing excursions throughout 
the vicinity of Pittsburgh. Dr. Wurdack’s 
intimate knowledge of his subject was a sur- 
prise to his audience, and his talk was most 
interestingly instructive. Dr. Wurdack said, 
“druggists should give more attention to this 
method of securing diversion, as he knew of 
nothing more interesting than occasional 
botanizing trips into the country. 

These Branch meetings are held at the 
College of Pharmacy every second Friday 
evening of each month during the winter 
and spring, and are intended to give freely 
to the druggists, their clerks and apprentices, 
valuable information in connection with their 
calling. Anyone sufficiently interested to 
come will find a glad welcome. 


<> 
NASHVILLE BRANCH. 


The Nashville Branch of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association delightfully en- 
tertained the druggists of Nashville, together 
with their wives and sweethearts, with a so- 
cial get-together-meeting, Thursday evening, 
November 7, at Bloomstein’s Hall on Church 
street. 

The meeting was attended by about sixty 
people and proved to be one of the most en- 
joyable meetings of the kind ever held here. 
Many new links of friendship were formed 
and a feeling of enthusiasm and good fellow- 
ship pervaded the entire meeting. 

It is intended that other meetings of. this 
character will be held in the future from 
time to time in order that the druggists of 
the city may become better acquainted so- 
cially and be better prepared to entertain the 
61st annual convention of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association which will meet 
here next August. 


The following very interesting program 
was greatly enjoyed: 


Introductory remarks by the toastmaster, 
William R. White. 


Piano selection, by Mrs. William R. White. 


Address, “The A. Ph. A.,” by Dr. J. O. 
Burge, the local Secretary of the A. Ph. A. 


Piano selection, Miss Isabelle Davis. 


Address, “Nashville’s Debt to the A. Ph. 
A.,” by C. S. Martin, ex-President of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 


Recitation, by Miss Dorothy Clark. 


Short enthusiastic remarks were made by 
the following members: Dr. E. A. Ruddi- 
man, Professor of Pharmacy at Vanderbilt; 
M. E. Hutton, member State Board of Phar- 
macy; E. C. Finch, of Waverly, Tenn., Presi- 
dent Tennessee Pharmaceutical Association; 
J. T. Shannon, Secretary Tennessee Pharma- 
ceutical Association, and Ira B. Clark, Secre- 
tary Tennessee Board of Pharmacy. 


The remainder of the evening was then de- 
voted to the social features, in which an 
effort was made to get everybody acquainted. 
Two courses of dainty refreshments, consist- 
ing of ices, fruits, etc, were then served, 
greatly to the enjoyment of all present. 


The regular meeting of the branch was held 
in Furman Hall at Vanderbilt University at 
3 o’clock Nov. 14, with Dr. J. O. Burge in the 
chair. A very favorable and encouraging report 
was made by the committee of the entertain- 
ment given by the branch to the druggists of 
the city at Bloomstein’s Hall, and it was 
decided to give another one some time in 
January or February. 


Further plans were discussed for the enter- 
tainment of the national convention of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, which 
will meet here next year. Dr. E. A. Ruddi- 
man, chairman of the General Entertainment 
Committee, appointed the following as chair- 
men of the sub-committees: Ira B. Clark, 
membership; M. E. Hatton, finance; Wm. R. 
White, entertainment. 

A communication from the Council of 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association was presented, showing 
some of the work this body is doing in its 
propaganda for reform in proprietary medi- 
cines and in its efforts for a more rational use 
of medicines. The communication was very 
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favorably discussed and their work com- 
mended. 

The next meeting will be held at the same 
place, Dec. 12, when abstracts reviewing the 
year’s work in pharmacy will be presented. 

W. R. Wuite, Secretary. 


<> 
NEW YORK BRANCH. 


A regular meeting of the New York Branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
was held November 11, with President G. C. 
Diekman in the chair. The reading of the 
minutes of the previous meeting was omitted. 
The report of Treasurer Joseph Weinstein 
was duly received. 

With the exception of that of the Com- 
mittee on the Progress of Pharmacy, no com- 
mittee reports were presented. Otto Rauben- 
heimer, the chairman of the Committee on 
the Progress of Pharmacy, gave a number of 
brief abstracts of articles appearing in recent 
European pharmacal journals. Among the 
subjects considered were “Cinchona and Its 
Galenical Preparations,” “The Milk-Curdling 
Constituent of Salep,” “The Manufacture of 
Santonin in Turkestan,” “The Relation of the 
Chemical Constitution and the Pharmacologi- 
cal Action of Preparations of Antimony,” “A 
New Antidote for Antimony,” “Opium and 
Its Preparations,” “Tests of Identity for 
Tincture of Aloes,” “Corks Bleached with 
Sulphur Dioxide,” “Transmutation of Ele- 
ments,” “The Coloring Substance of Egg 
Yolk,” “Milk Preservation with Peroxides,” 
and “The Composition of Oil of Cedar.” He 
also spoke of the necessity of a knowledge 
of antidotes on the part of the pharmacist and 
told of a case of poisoning with hydrocyanic 
acid in which he had successfully used the 
official antidote for arsenic. Mr. Rauben- 
heimer described briefly some new additions 
to the materia medica. 

In discussing the report of Mr. Rauben- 


heimer, J. L. Mayer said that because there is 


a variability in the results obtained by dif- 
ferent operators in assaying opium, due to the 
difficulty of completely extracting the drug, 
the Pharmacopoeia should not assume that 
the assay showed the exact morphine content. 
Mr. Mayer referred briefly to the lectures 
recently given by Sir William Ramsay in 
Brooklyn. 

Secretary Hugh Craig announced that a 
meeting of the special committee on the cer- 


tification of pharmacies with the conferring 
committee of the county medical society 
would be held at an early date. The secre- 
tary also read a communication from J. H. 
Beal, the general secretary of the parent 
organization, in which the branch was re- 
minded that it was benefitted by any efforts 
put forward by its members to increase the 
membership of the Association. 

Mr. Raubenheimer announced that under 
the guidance of Prof. William Mansfield, 
botanical excursions would be conducted 
every other Sunday. All were invited to 
join. 

Dr. Eugen Unna delivered a short but in- 
teresting address on “The Physiological and 
Chemical Properties of Potassium Chlorate.” 
Chiefly this had to do with opposition which 
had been voiced by Dr. Prince, of St. Louis, 
against the use of potassium chlorate in 
buccal medication, in which it was contended 
that the salt was not a specific for stomatitis, 
caused bleeding of the gums, exerted no oxi- 
dizing bactericidal effect, and might through 
its absorption into the blood, act as a systemic 
poison. 

Opposition of a similar sort arose in Ger- 
many and Europe generally, several years 
ago, said the speaker, and had been settled 
by the investigations of Kroner, Levine, 
Binz, Bachem and others. These investi- 
gators, continued the speaker, showed that 
only about 4 per cent. of the chlorate was 
left in the mouth after the use of a gargle or 
mouth wash containing the salt, that this was 
reduced by the buccal bacteria with the libera- 
tion of the oxygen, that susceptibility to the 
poisoning effect of the chlorate is an idiosyn- 
crasy, as the salt is naturally absorbed very 
slowly ; that the cumulative effect was negligi- 
ble; and that only after long-continued use 
internally was there any untoward effect upon 
the kidneys. 

Dr. Nodine, a dentist, in discussing Dr. 
Unna’s remarks, said that the views of Dr. 
Price were not shared by very many of the 
leaders in the dental profession, although 
Buckley, in the latest edition of his work on 
dental surgery, advises caution in the use of 
dentifrices containing potassium chlorate. In 
a work by Blain, with whom Dr. Price col- 
laborated, the use of the chlorate in stomatitis 
was, according to the speaker, advised. Dr. 
Nodine stated that as much as 740 grains of 
potassium chlorate had been taken in thirteen 
hours without untoward effect, yet he did not 
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wish to be considered as thinking the salt 
entirely harmless. 

Messrs. Lascoff, McElheine, Raubenheimer, 
Oates, and Niece joined in the discussion of 
Dr. Unna’s address. None of the speakers 
was of the opinion that the use of potassium 
chlorate in gargles, mouth washes and the 
like, was dangerous. 

Adjournment was taken at 12:20 o’clock 
until December 9. 

Hucu Craie, Sec’y. 


<> 
CITY OF WASHINGTON BRANCH 


The regular November meeting of the 
local branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was held Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 13, at the National College of Pharmacy. 

In the absence of President Flemer, Dr. 
Lyman F. Kebler, the vice-president, pre- 
sided. Communications from the president 
of the Association and from the general sec- 
retary were read, received and commented 
upon. 

Dr. S. L. Hilton then presented and read 
a paper on “The Habit-forming Drugs,” and 
pointed out very clearly the necessity for 


‘further legislation to regulate interstate 


commerce with regard to morphine, cocaine, 
and other habit-forming drugs. He also 
pointed out the alarming increase in the 
manufacture and sale of heroin and codeine 
and other products of a similar nature, such 
as dionin, etc. The adequacy of the District 
of Columbia law was clearly shown, Mr. Hil- 
ton stated, by the holdings of the police court 
in this District wherein it has been decided 
that heroin is a salt or derivative of mor- 
phine, and, therefore, its sale without a pre- 
scription is prohibited. 

A very interesting discussion relative to 
the conditions existing in various states with 
regard to the sale of narcotics then followed. 


<> 
BALTIMORE BRANCH. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Branch was held on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 21, 1912, at the Medical and Chirur- 
gical Faculty Hall. In view of the import- 
ance of the address of the evening, invita- 
tions were sent to all the retail, wholesale 
and manufacturing pharmacists of the city, 
and the attendance was very gratifying. 

President Kelly in opening the meeting, 
welcomed those who were not members and 
said that he could not forego the opportunity 


afforded to remind them of the great work 
which the A. Ph. A. had done and was doing 
ior pharmacy, and to urge them to assist in 
this work at least to the extent of joining. 
No one should wait for a personal invitation 
and the Membership Committee only asked 
for an opportunity to present their claims. 
He regretted that American Pharmacy was 
not unified in one great national association 
but until it is every one connected with the 
profession in any way should feel it a privi- 
lege as well as a duty to support those asso- 
ciations at least, in which he is interested. 

He explained that the officials of the 
Branch felt that the meeting could not be de- 
voted to a more important or interesting sub- 
ject than that on which Dr. Caspari, the Food 
and Drug Commissioner of Maryland, had 
kindly volunteered to address them, “The 
Condition of Pharmaceutical Products as He 
Had Found Them in the State and the Re- 
quirements of the Laws in Relation Thereto,” 
and introduced the speaker. 


Dr. Caspari said that the Maryland Food 
and Drug Law had now been in effect for 
more than two years and that the Board of 
Health of Maryland, who are charged with 
the inforcement of the law had so far at- 
tempted to conduct an educational campaign 
in collecting and examining only simple 
preparations and in dealing with those whose 
products were found illegal in only calling 
them before the Referee Committee of the 
Board for explanation and to be warned 
against repeated infractions of the law. The 
Board now felt that after this long period of 
preparation, their duty to the public de- 
manded that in the future, repeated violation 
of the law should be punished more severely. 
To be charged with a criminal offence was a 
serious matter and he was glad of this op- 
portunity to explain the conditions to phar- 
macists frankly. 

While he was glad also to repeat his pre- 
vious statement that in not one instance had 
it been shown that fraud was intended or was 
for pecuniary gain, it must be remembered 
that the law was for the protection of the 
consumer and that consequently,excuses for 
illegal product could not be accepted in- 
definitely on the ground of educating the 
seller. His experience as a pharmacist and 
as the Commissioner had convinced him that 
there was no valid excuse for a pharmacist 
who in the future sold illegal goods for it 
had been shown that they could be satisfac- 
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tortily made by the official processes and that 
those which the pharmacist was not equipped 
to make could be easily purchased of legal 
standard. If satisfactory articles could either 
be easily made or purchased there must be 
some reason for the considerable percentage 
of illegal preparations so ‘ar found as was 
shown by a list of them which he read and 
it behooved the pharmacist to find the reason 
promptly and to as promptly remedy it. The 
percentage of unsatisfactory products had de- 
creased due, he was sure, to the desire of the 
average pharmacist to comply fully with the 
requirements of the law and to the educa- 
tional policy of the Board of Health, but 
there was still ground for considerable im- 
provement. 

The majority of those called before the 
Referee Committee, he was sorry to say, had 
given all manner of excuses and but few 
were honest enough with themselves to admit 
that the error might be or was theirs and the 
majority of these excuses was to the effect 
either that the clerk had made a mistake or 
that the ingredient or ingredients used in the 
unsatisfactory product was illegal as supplied 
to them. As to the first excuse he was pre- 
pared to say that in a very large majority of 
cases it was not valid because he had had 
some of these ingredients examined and be- 
cause wholesalers and manufacturers had the 
facilities and realized that it would be suici- 
dal for them to supply inferior goods. For 
instance, a considerable percentage of such 
a simple and easily prepared preparation as 
Tincture of Iron had been found deficient or 
excessive in both iron and alcoholic strength, 
and the excuse was given by many that their 
tinctures had been made from solutions sup- 
plied by a jobber or manufacturer; he had 
thereupon purchased directly and indirectly 
from the sixteen jobbers and manu/‘acturers 
doing the bulk of the business in the state, 
samples of the solution of iron chloride and 
upon examining them had found all of them 
of such strength as to yield by the directions 
given a satisfactory product. 

The reason for such conditions he was 
therefore reluctantly forced to conclude to 
be due to unintentional thought‘ulness or 
carelessness on the part of pharmacists and 
while he regretted to speak so plainly he did 
so only with the view of assisting and warn- 
ing them. This cause of trouble was easily 
remediable and this should be a cause of en- 
couragement to every one. Some pharmacists 


he had found possessing no standard works 
or using those long out of date and unofficial ; 
some others were not sufficiently conversant 
with weights, measure, specific gravity, etc., 
as to be accurate and otherwise were not 
careful enough to carry out the directions 
given. Several illustrations were given. 
Such faults as these should be overcome at 
once and he was sure that they had been in- 
dulged in only through thoughtless careless- 
ness and not with any intent to defraud the 
consumer as in some cases the result was to 
the pharmacist’s financial loss, though re- 
cently a few samples had been collected 
which had been evidently prepared to fool 
the Board and a few had excessively charged 
the agents of the Board for samples. One 
Tincture of Iodine had been found to contain 
about 30 per cent of Iodine and the supplier 
had found it unwise to attempt to fool the 
Board with a superstandard product as such 
was as illegal as sub-standard ones. 

In conclusion he said that while every pre- 
caution was taken to insure accurate exami- 
nations of samples in the laboratories of the 
Board, mistakes might happen there as with 
pharmacists, and every one interested had 
the right to question their accuracy and to 
have any competent chemist check the work 
in every particular in conjunction with their 
chemists, and that the Board welcomed such 
checks if made with honest intent as they i 
were only interested in seeing justice done 
and in assisting every one to comply with the 
law which was made by the people them- 
selves. The Board and the Commissioner had 
been severely criticized, however, for their 
work, as they fully expected to be, and in so 
doing many had inquired why so much atten- 
tion should be given to such unimportant 
items as Lime Water and Seidlitz Powders. 
In his opinion they were far from being un- 
important as they were so widely used and 
the Board had purposely chosen these as they 
wished to pass from simple to complex prep- 
aration in justice to and as educational to the 
pharmacists. 

Mr. Caspari volunteered- to give any 
further information that he could and an- 
swered many detailed inquiries. Of im- 
portance was one to the effect that while a 
pharmacist might employ assayed and guar- 
anteed ingredients in his preparation this did 
not free him from the responsibility of in- 
suring that the finished product was correct. 
For instance, standardized and guaranteed 
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opium might be used in the preparation of 
the correct amount of the Tincture of Opium 
but the operator should further insure the 
correctness of the tincture by assaying it as 
was directed and which was best or by prov- 
ing the complete extraction of the marc, An- 
other that guarantees from firms non-resident 
in Maryland could not be accepted as the 
givers could not be reached, and that most 
givers of a guarantee held that it only ap- 
plied to goods in their original containers 
and was not valid after the container was 
opened. 

Dr. H. P. Hynson congratulated the Branch 
on the attention and assured Dr. Caspari 
that his purpose in speaking as he had was 
fully understood and appreciated. As a re- 
tail pharmacist he fully agreed with the view 
that illegal products were the result largely 
of a lack of carefulness and his experience 
as a teacher further confirmed this opinion, 
as he had found the difficulty of impressing 
the great and growing need for carefulness 
in both small and large matters his hardest 
task with his students, and men were only 
grown up boys. 

President Kelly thanked Mr. Caspari for 
his helpful address and said that the Branch 
was also fortunate in the attendance of the 
executive officers of two local associations 
with which the Branch was glad to cooperate 
—The Maryland Pharmaceutical Association 
and The Baltimore Retail Druggists Asso- 
ciation—and he invited Mr. D. P. Schindel, 
of Hagerstown, the President of the former, 
and Mr. Lee Williamson, of Baltimore, the 
Vice-President of the latter association, to 
speak. 

Mr. Schindel said that the association that 
he represented had cooperated enthusiasti- 
cally in every movement to insure the proper 
inforcement of the Food and Drug Law and 
the strict protection of the interests of the 
public in this respect, and he was sure that 
this meeting of the Branch would assist 
-greatly in securing this desired result. 

Dr. Williamson said that his association 
was glad and anxious to cooperate in any 
way possible. He thought that pharmacists, 


while they should deplore and promptly rem- 
edy the conditions of which the Commissioner 
had spoken, could be proud that not one of 
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them had been guilty of either intentional 
fraud or fraud for pecuniary gain. This 
evidenced that pharmacists were true at heart 
and he thanked Dr. Caspari for his expres- 
sion of confidence in the integrity of purpose 
of the members of the profession. 

The Branch, President Kelly said, was 
anxious to be of assistance to the pharmacists 
of the city and the state and that their pro- 
grams would be arranged with this purpose 
in view. Their meetings are held the third 
Thursday of each month from September to 
May and that all connected with pharmacy 
in any way were welcome and were re 
quested to consider themselves invited to 
these meetings whether they received an of- 
ficial notice or not. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


E. W. Hopson, Sec.-Treas. 


<> 
CHICAGO BRANCH. 


The November meeting of the Chicago 
Branch of the A. Ph. A. was held Tuesday 
evening, November 26, at the University of 
Illinois School of Pharmacy, and was well 
attended, there being about forty members 
and friends of the Association present. 

Mr. L. E. Warren, Ph. C., gave a very in- 
teresting address on the subject, “Some Ac- 
tivities of the American Medical Association 
and Their Value to Pharmacists.” The lec- 
ture dealt with the work of the A. M. A. in 
general and of the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry in particular and closed with an 
expose of various fakes and nostrums. At 
the close of the lecture a vote of thanks was 
given to Mr. Warren, and a discussion of 
the subject in its relation to pharmacy fol- 
lowed. Dr. Bernard Fantus, Mr. H. C. Chris- 
tensen, Secretary Day, Mr. I. A. Becker and 
Mr. C. A. Storer and others took part in the 
discussion. At its close Mr. Warren was re- 
quested to present his paper for publication 
in the Journal. 

The Branch then adjourned to meet again 
on Tuesday evening, December 19, when Dr. 
Bernard Fantus will deliver a lecture on 
“Candy Medication.” 

At the December meetin~ the nominations 
for officers for the year 1913 will be made. 
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Obituaries and Aiemorals | 


Persons having information of the death 
of members of the A. Ph. A. are requested 


to send the same promptly to J. W. England, 
415 N. 33d St., Philadelphia, Pa. Informa- 
tion as to the age, activities in pharmacy, 
family, etc., of the deceased should be as 


complete as possible. When convenient a 
cabinet photograph should accompany data. 


<> 
J. ARTHUR BEAN. 


J. Arthur Bean, of Somerville, Mass., was 
born June 16, 1872, and died on November 
10, 1912, as the result of an automobile acci- 
dent in Wellesley, Mass., one month ago. 
The car in which Mr. Bean was riding came 
into collision with another and he was thrown 
out violently, receiving fractures of both 
legs. The direct cause of his death was 
stated to be brain emboli. 

Mr. Bean was the proprietor of two drug 
stores in Somerville and he was planning to 
establish his third store. He took an ex- 
ceedingly active interest in organization work. 
He became a member of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association in 1910. He was 
Chairman of the Entertainment Committee at 
the Boston Meeting of the Association in 
1911, and his courtesy and genial personality 
won the friendship of all. He was the New 
England member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the N. A. R. D.; ex-President of the 
Boston Druggist’s Association; a member of 
the Massachusetts State Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, and of the Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy; and Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on U. S. P. and N. F. Propaganda of the 
Boston Association of Retail Druggists. He 
was also a Mason and Knight Templar. 


Of him N. A. R. D. Notes writes: 


“Jolly, loyal, true—Arthur scattered sun- 
shine while here; he was every good man’s 
friend, every just cause’s champion, many 
a waiting opportunity’s master hand. Pass- 
ing on, he leaves behind a memory sweet 
with kindness, good cheer and helpfulness. 
Peace to his spirit.” 


The funeral services were held at St. 
‘Thomas’s Episcopal Church in Somerville, 
the edifice being crowded with the relatives 
and friends of the deceased. The pallbearers 


were: Frank F. Ernst, representing the Bos- 
ton Association of Retail Druggists; C. Her- 
bert Packard, of the Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy; Fred L. Carter, Jr., represent- 
ing the Boston Druggists’ Association; J. F. 
Guerin, Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Pharmaceutical Association; F. A. Hubbard, 
a former member of the Board of Pharmacy, 
and E. E. Marshall. Interment of the body 
was had at Penacook, N. H. 

Mr. Bean leaves a wife and ten-year-old 
son, and the deepest sympathy of his many 
friends in the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation will go out to them in their sad 
bereavement. J. W. E. 

<> 


FREDERICK A. BRECHT. 

Frederick Adolph Brecht, the first gradu- 
ate in pharmacy to locate in Yankton, S. D., is 
dead, following a stroke of paralysis. He was 
born in Leipsic, Germany, graduating from 
St. Thomas College and the University of 
Leipsic. He studied the drug business and 
then returned to the University of Leipsic to 
study medicine. In 1869 he settled in Yank- 
ton, and in 1874 commenced the drug business 
with the late L. M. Purdy, as his partner, the 
firm name being Purdy & Brecht. Following 
the death of Mr. Purdy, he continued the 
business with his sons, Dr. Adolph Brecht 
and Paul Brecht. He was a musician of un- 
usual talent, had sung before Kaiser William 
I, and was an accomplished pianist. He was 
a 33d degree Mason, the funeral being con- 
ducted by the Masonic order. 

He joined the American Pharmaceutical 
Association in 1895. J. W. E. 


Council Business 


hee) 


COUNCIL LETTER No. 2. 


Philadelphia, November 18, 1912. 
To the Members of the Council: 

Motion No. 1 (Purchase of Pamphlet 
Cases), and Motion No. 2 (Election of Mem- 
bers; applications Nos. 1-17) have each re 
ceived a majority of affirmative votes. 

The following communication has been re- 
ceived from Franklin M. Apple: 


“Concerning the advisability of publishing 
in book form the formulae thus far collect- 
ed by Chairman Raubenheimer will state 
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that I deem it wisest to wait until after the 
publication of the next issues of the N. F. 
and U. S. P., but assuring the revisers 
thereof that a Recipe Book will be issued 
by the A. Ph. A., so that they will know 
that provision will be made to preserve the 
formulae that they deem to be of such a 
nature as not to warrant their retention or 
admission into those standard works on 
pharmacy. The next issues of the U. S. P. 
and N. F. should be as near perfection as 
possible, hence provision must be made for 
the preservation of formulae that would be 
objectionable, from various reasons, to 
medical men, and to the U. S. authorities, 
for legal reasons. 

To issue several revisions of the pro- 
posed new book of formulae within a short 
space of time would be a mistake for many 
reasons; hence, I think it wisest to wait un- 
til sufficient material is on hand to guar- 
antee a book that will prove so valuable that 
every progressive pharmacist (drug store 
owner) will not care to be without a copy 
thereof. 

We must look at the materialistic side of 
this question as well as the utilitarian—for 
our Association has not unlimited funds 
with which to make this venture. As it will 
not be a legal standard for the U. S. or the 
state authorities to enforce, the book will 
have to depend entirely upon its merits to 
make it a success financially, hence the ne- 
cessity for making it an extraordinary val- 
uable collection of formulae.” 


Thomas F. Main writes: 


“IT am in favor of the publication of an 
A. Ph. A. Recipe Book just as soon as the 
members of the Council feel that it is op- 
portune to do so.” 


Frederick J. Wulling writes: 


“T have not been able to give the matter 
of the publication of a recipe book by the 
Association much thought. It is of course 
desirable to establish as far as possible uni- 
formity in non-official preparations and on 
the whole I am inclined to favor the prop- 
osition. It seems to me the next step is to 
determine upon the scope and details of 
publication and to direct inquiries into the 
financial aspect of the question. Possibly a 
Council committee to study the matter and 
— a procedure would be advis- 
able. 


The following communication from P. A. 
Mandabach, of Columbus, secretary of the 
National Association of Drug Clerks, has 
been received by General Secretary Beal, and 
is transmitted by him to the Council: 

“Since writing you a few days ago con- 
cerning the National Home, it has been de- 
cided that we shall take up the matter of 
selecting the National Trusteeship from 
among the names suggested or submitted by 
the Executive Board of your Association, 
instead of writing the officers individually, 
wherein we expected to ask them whether 


or not they would accept, therefore, trust 
that you will submit the names of at least 
three members from among your past and 
present officers. 

Article 12, Section IV of the constitution 
of this Association provides: 

“That a trusteeship of five members shall 
be appointed from among the officers and 
past officers of kindred Associations, and 
who shall manage the property of the Home 
and the appropriation of the funds, and 
make all contracts, purchases, and disburse- 
ments. Bond shall be given by the Secre- 
tary and the Treasurer of the trusteeship in 
such sum as may be designated by said Board 
of Trustees. Said trustees shall render 
quarterly reports of the financial and gen- 
eral conditions of the home to this and 
other Associations.” 

Again, a special resolution was adopted 
at the annual convention, which provides 
that the first Board of Trustees shall be se- 
lected as follows: One member each from 
the past or present officers of N. A. R. D., 
A. Ph. A., N. W. D. A., and two from among 
past and present officers of N. A. D. C., who 
shall serve, respectively, for a period of one, 
two, three, four and five years, therefore 
there will be annually one vacancy which 
shall be filled, respectively, from the afore- 
said Association. 

Article 8, of the constitution of this As- 
sociation provides that all funds, subscribed, 
endowed or donated for the National Home, 
shall be placed in the hands of the Na- 
tional Trustee Board. All annual dues ac- 
cruing from the associate membership of 
the N. A. D. C., will also be set aside for 
the National Home Fund. A percentage of 
the dues of the active membership of this 
Association shall also be set aside annually 
for the aforesaid fund. 

We trust that this explanation will be 
clear to you, and that you will lend us your 
cooperation and support in the consumma- 
tion of this charitable work, as the intent 
and purpose of this project as a whole is for 
the direct benefit of both employer and em- 
ployee, and fof the orphaned dependants 
thereof.” 


It will be recalled that at the meeting of 
the Council, held August 21, 1912, at Denver, 
a communication from the National Associa- 
tion of Pharmacologists (National Associa- 
tion of Drug Clerks) was presented, sub- 
mitting a resolution for the founding of a 
National Apothecaries’ Home. ‘This was re- 
ferred to the House of Delegates, which re- 
ported to the Council that: 


“The Committee on Resolutions of the 
House of Delegates can see the benefit of a 
home for indigent druggists and drug clerks 
as proposed by the National Association of 
Pharmacologists, if such can be properly 
established and maintained, but we do not 
believe that the A. Ph. A. should become 
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partially responsible for such an institution 
by appointing any members to its Board of 
Trustees, therefore we recommend that no 
appointment of members to such a board be 
made at this time.” 


The recommendation was received, but no 
action was taken by the Council. 

Motion No. 3 (Time of 1913 Annual Meet- 
ing at Nashville). Moved by J. H. Beal, 
seconded by J. O. Burge, that the sixty-first 
annual meeting at Nashville be held during 
the week beginning August 25, 1913. 

Motion No. 4 (Election of members). You 
are requested to vote on the following appli- 
cations for membership: 


No. 18. Harry Willson DeCoster, 304 
Boston, St., Lynn, Mass., rec. by Linus D. 
Drury and Adolf H. Aekermann. 

No. 19. J. J. Nichols, 112 W. Sidney 
Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., rec. by J. Roemer 
and Hugh Craig. 

No. 20. William A. Holstrom, Huron, S. 
Dakota, rec. by E. C. Bent and J. H. Beal. 

No. 21. David Benjamin Yaffa, 191 Pros- 
pect Park West, Brooklyn, N. Y., rec. by 
Caswell A. Mayo and H. M. Wheipley. 

No. 22. George Whipple Hubbard, 1118 
First Ave., Nashville, Tenn., rec. by J. O. 
Burge and William R. White. 

No. 23. Orval W. Lee, 54 E. Fiftieth st., 
First Apt., Chicago, Ill, rec. by Wm. B. 
Day and A. H. Clark. 

No. 24. William Irby Gates, Gates Build- 
ing, Whiteville, Tenn., rec. by J. O. Burge 
and William R. White. 

No. 25. George W. Luft, 140 Claremont 
Ave., New York, N. Y., rec. by Wm. C. An- 
derson and Joseph Weinstein. 

No. 26. Randal John Western Jones, 502 
Anita St., Houston, Texas, rec. by E. G. 
Eberle and C. A. Duncan. 

No. 27. John A. Borneman, 159 Seminole 
Ave., Norwood, Del. Co., Pa., rec. by W. A. 
Pearson and J. W. England. 

No. 28. Francis Marion Bass, Delherd, 
Tenn., rec. by Ira B. Clark and Moses 
Cook. 

No. 29. Robert Simpson, 201 N. Thirty- 
sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa., rec. by J. W 
England and F. S. McCarfney. 

J. W. Encianp, 


Secretary of the Council. 
<> 
COUNCIL LETTER No. 3. 
Philadelphia, November 19, 1912. 
To the Members of the Council: 
The following letter has been received by 
the secretary of the Council: 


“To the Council of the American Pharma- 


ceutical Association, 


Gentlemen: The object of this com- 
munication is to enter an earnest plea for 


the conservation of the Report on the 
Progress of Pharmacy as a concrete pub- 
lication of the Association in the form in 
which it has appeared in our Annual Pro- 
ceedings for over half a century. My long 
connection with the making of this report 
beginning with the years 1866 and 1867 and 
practically continuous from 1873 to the 
present, with only a brief interval, makes 
it a matter of personal concern and natur- 
ally leads me to oppose any change that 
cannot be demonstrated as being an actual 
improvement, either of the report itself or 
in its bearings on the welfare and useful- 
ness of the Association. 

Eliminating my personal bias, however, I 
believe that I am justified in strenuously op- 
posing a fragmentary publication of ab- 
stracts from articles appearing in the phar- 
maceutical, chemical and medical journals 
during a given period as proposed at Den- 
ver, in lieu of a well arranged and compact 
report, bound in the usual form, provided 
with a carefully prepared index, and ac- 
companied only by statutory matter pertain- 
ing to the Association, lists of officers, com- 
mittees, and members, etc., as outlined and 
decided at Boston. 

Even the intermediary proposition, to pub- 
lish the report in four installments covering 
a full year, in consecutive numbers of the 
“Journal,” did not appeal to me, but the 
more recent action has put this out of ques- 
tion, and needs no consideration at this 
time. 

Beginning with the year 1857 when the 
first systematic report on the progress of 
pharmacy was made by a committee headed 
by the late Professor Wm. Procter, Jr., the 
report was augmented and improved from 
year to year, until in the course of time the 
appearance of the annual volume of Pro- 
ceedings was looked for with impatience 
both by the members with a scientific trend, 
who could use the information contained 
therein in research work, and by that far 
larger contingent of members, who in pur- 
suit of their calling as practical pharmacists 
found it to be a useful work of reference, 
efficiently supplementing for them the few 
standard books of reference commonly 
found in an average pharmacy. 

To the latter class also belong those who 
look forward to the appearance of the re- 
port, not so much because of the direct ad- 
vantages as a work of reference, but for 
the purpose of increasing their general 
knowledge, and I could name some of our 
older members who have assured me at 
different times, that they made it a prac- 
tice to read the report from beginning to 
end as an intellectual pastime, as soon as it 
became available. 

It is littlke wonder therefore that impa- 
tience was manifested by both classes of 
members when the appearance of the Pro- 
ceedings was delayed beyond, what was 
considered, a reasonable limit, the defec- 
tion being usually attributed to the failure 
of the reporter to supply the finished manu- 
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script at the annual meeting—a question 
which I do not propose to discuss, how- 
ever, except to say: “There are a few that 
know, some that think they know, and a 
large contingent that do not know,” what 
it means to select and make from the vast 
store of material contained in pharmaceu- 
tical and kindred journals a report that 
shall satisfy the progress made during a 
given period and shall satisfy the individ- 
ual demands and meet with the approval of 
a representative contingent of its readers. 

What my aim has been in this direction, 
I have outlined in the prefatory remarks to 
the first installment of abstracts from. the 
Report for 1911, in the January, (1912) 
number of the Journal of the Association. 
I shall confine my concluding remarks, 
therefore, to point out some of the difficul- 
ties, incongruities and objections, as I con- 
ceive them, if it is insisted that the recently 
adopted plan to publish the Report on the 
Progress of Pharmacy in monthly install- 
ments shall be carried into effect. 

In order to furnish the abstracts re- 
quired for each monthly issue of the Jour- 
nal with unfailing regularity, and the as- 
surance that they shall keep pace with the 
progress made from month to month during 
any single year, it will become necessary 
that the reporter give his undivided atter- 
tion to this work; all other occupations 
must be subordinate to this work and 
must of necessity be relinquished if they in- 
terfere in a serious degree with the prompt 
supply of copy. 

Supposing this to be satisfactorily arranged, 
we are confronted with conditions that are 
far more difficult of adjustment. Mental 
strain, temperamental moods, illness, are fac- 
tors that must be taken into account, and 
may at times make it impossible to do effec- 
tive work which under normal conditions 
would be comparatively easy of accomplish- 
ment. Moreover, the opportunity to catch up 
with delayed work, which is quite possible 
when making an annual report, becomes a 
practical impossibility when monthly reports 
are required. 

Assuming, however, that these difficulties 
(and others might be mentioned) have been 
Overcome, and we have succeeded in making 
monthly reports that fairly well represent the 
progress of pharmacy made during the year, 
what have we gained? We have simply 
substituted a number of separate reports in 
which a diversity of subjects, liable to dupli- 
cation, follow each other incongruously—at 
best without more than a superficial attempt 
of systematic arrangement—for a_ well- 
ordered and properly arranged annual report, 
in a bound volume, properly indexed, and 
in this concrete form always available on the 
library shelf; whereas the twelve fragmentary 
reports, any one of which is liable to be mis- 
placed or lost, and unprovided with an index 
until the last number has appeared, are in no 
respect different—except in scope and volume 
—from the abstracts usually contained in the 
current pharmaceutical journals. 
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Other incongruities might be pointed out 
and other objections brought forward, not the 
least of which is the fact that the Report on 
the Progress of Pharmacy, which has hereto- 
fore proven a most valuable asset for propa- 
ganda work, will lose its identity and useful- 
ness unless we continue to present it in the 
concrete form to which the members of the 
Association have become accustomed, and to 
which they are entitled. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. Lewis 

Louisville, Ky., Nov. 15, 1912. 


J. W. ENGLanp, 
Secretary of the Council. 


Changes of Address 


All changes of address of members should 
be sent to the General Secretary promptly. 

The Association will not be responsible for 
non-delivery of the Annual Volume or Year 
Book, or of the JouRNAL unless notice of 
change of address is received before ship- 
ment or mailing. 

Both the old and the new address should 
given, thus: 


Wenry MIton, 
l'rom 2342 Albion Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
To 278 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


Titles or degrees to be used in publications 
or in the official records should be given, and 
names should be plainly written, or type- 
written. 

<> 


Avperts, M. Lee, 
From Gary, Ind. 
To Lowell, Ind. 


McManon, J. M., 
From Brooklyn, N. Y. 
To 2737 E. 26th St., Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 


Noak, R S., 
From San Francisco, Cal. 
To National Cemetery, Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri. 


Core, Epw., 
From Rizal, P. I. 
To Columbus Barracks, Columbus, Ohio. 


RupDDIMAN, E. A. 
From Vandervilt Univ. 
To 1916 Adelica St., Nashville, Tenn. 


Scumot, F. M., 
From 1007 Schiller Bldg. 
To 1612 Mallers Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Stess, Leo C., 
From Hammond, La. 
To Alexandria, La. 
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Sturmer, J. W., 
From Lafayette, Ind. 
To 17th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHiIppLe, MATHEW, 
From Chicago, III. 
To 506 S. 4th Ave., Maywood, IIls. 


May, Louts, 
From Brooklyn, N. Y. 
To 601 W. 191st St., New York, N. Y. 


Strawn, May E., 
From Columbus, Ohio. 
To Waynesville, Ohio. 


Homes, R. C., 
From 1 Monroe Place. 
To 281 Green Ave., care Briston & Co., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hersster, A. L., 
From 229 National St., 
To 537 Raywood St., Elgin III. 


Brown, Cuas. L., 
From care Gen. Hosp. 
To Letterman Gen. Hosp., San Francisco, 


Cal. 


Bettis, JAMEs L., 
From Ft. Mackenzie, Wyo. 
To U. S. A. Hosp., Marfa, Texas. 


Duerine, H. C., 
From St. Louis, Mo. 
To Lubbock, Texas. 


GUERRERO, JUAN C., 
From Encinal, Texas. 
To Box 294, Laredo, Texas. 


A. R. 
From Lead, S. Dak. 
To Sturgis, S. Dak. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE. 


(Recent changes in Pharmacists’ Assign- 
ments, etc.) 


Osborn, John L., Pharmacist. Relieved 
from duty at Baltimore, Md., and directed to 
proceed to Philadelphia, Pa., and report to 
Surgeon W. G. Stimpson for duty, October 
7, 1912. 

Holt, E. M., Pharmacist. Directed to pro- 
ceed to the South Atlantic Quarantine Sta- 
tion to superintend the packing and disposi- 
tion of the property preparatory to closing 
the station. October 9, 1912. 

Gray, Ralph E., Pharmacist. Directed to 
proceed to Cairo, IIl., and report to the Medi- 
cal Officer in Command, Marine Hospital, for 
duty and assignment to quarters. October 17, 
1912. 

Wolfe, J. A., Pharmacist. Upon being re- 
lieved by Pharmacist Ralph E. Gray, directed 


to proceed to Pensacola Quarantine Station, 
Pensacola, Fla., and report to the Acting As- 
sistant Surgeon in charge for duty and as- 
signment to quarters. October 17, 1912. 


APPOINTMENT. 


Ralph E. Gray appointed pharmacist of the 
third class, October 15, 1912. 

Hunt, Reid, Professor of Pharmacology. 
Upon request of the Secretary of the Interior, 
directed to proceed to Wilkes Barre, Pa., to 
accompany a committee formed by the 
Bureau of Mines through the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania, for investigations in connec- 
tion with resuscitation of persons overcome 
by poisonous gases November 6, 1912. 


THE GOOD OLD FIRM. 


HORATIO WINSLOW. 


The most remarkable firm I know 

Is Pinchbeck, Glitter, McSham and Show: 

A versatile firm that won’t confine 

Its arts and crafts to a single line, 

But wherever there’s money in sight, or 
fame, 

The firm is up and after the same; 

And often as not it takes the prize 

Away from the clever and good and wise. 

(“And that’s the way that the prize should 
go!”) 

Say Pinchbeck, Glitter, McSham and Show. 


They'll act your drama, or paint the scenes, 
Or write your poems, or sketch marines, 
Or take your lawsuit and win—maybe! 

Or operate on you for housemaid’s knee; 
They'll pass you laws of the latest brand, 
Command your army or lead your band; 

In fact, they’re willing to undertake 

A bridge, a book, or a wedding cake. 

(“Or anything anywhere—high or low!”) 
Say Pinchbeck, Glitter, McSham and Show. 


But though the firm is extremely old— 

Runs back to Adam,—or so I’m told,— 

It’s only fair to the young to state 

That none of its products are classed as 
great. 

It’s tricky, eager, and shrewd and fast, 

But somehow or other its makes don’t last; 

And all that is oldest and best on earth 

Bears the stamp of the partners Work & 
Worth. 

(“But our way’s better; it’s not so slow,”) 

Say Pinchbeck, Glitter, McSham and Show. 

—The Youths Companion. 
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there was some objection, the Chair said he would take the liberty of reading this 
paper himself. They had recently had in Pennsylvania a law relating to prelim- 
inary education, and quite a little bit of confusion had been developed in relation 
to this question. Mr. Walton’s paper had a bearing on that proposition, and he 
asked Miss Cooper to take the Chair while he read the paper. 

Miss Cooper, as Acting-Chairman, invited discussion on the paper just read, 
but none was offered, and on motion it was referred for publication. 

Chairman Wallace resumed the Chair, and stated that the next paper on the 
program was a paper by Thomas H. Potts, Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, on “A Few Ideas On The Subject Of Education 
And Legislation ” and that unless there was some objection, the paper would 
in the absence of the writer, be read by title and referred for publication and it 
was so ordered. 

The Chair stated that the same course would be taken as to a paper by James 
H. Finneran, entitled, ‘Past, Present and Future Pharmacy Laws,” and also as 
to a paper by S. L. Hilton, of Washington, on the subject of “Failure of Phar- 
macy Laws.” 

The Chair then called on Prof. H. H. Rusby to present his paper on “The 
Pharmacopoeia and the Law.” Mr. Rusby, as a preliminary to the reading of his 
paper, stated that the subject to which it related was, in his opinion, one of such 
great importance that he was anxious to have it printed, or at least have the 
principal facts connected with it, printed quickly and have as wide distribution as 
possible. He knew that the papers which were presented here were the property 
of the Association, and must be printed in the Journal, but believed that all the 
pharmaceutical Journals were permitted to print abstracts. He had several 
copies of his paper, and the members of the pharmaceutical press could get them 
by applying to him. (See September Journal, p. 947.) 

The Chair called for action upon this very excellent and exhaustive paper by 
Mr. Rusby, with the eleven recommendations made to the Section. 


Mr. Schneider moved that the report be received and adopted, including the 
recommendations. 

Mr. Gordon, in starting the discussion on this paper, stated that it was one of 
the most important that had been presented before this Section. It spoke of con- 
ditions that affected every man in the drug business. With Mr. Schneider’s per- 
mission, however, he would like to offer the following as an amendment to his 
motion: ‘That this Section should receive Mr. Rusby’s paper and refer it to the 
Council, with request that the Council upon approval forward it to the Revision 
Committee of the United States Pharmacopoeia, with the statement that this 
Association approved the recommendations made in the paper.” In other words, 
he wished to see this Association go on record as approving these recommenda- 
tions, and not only as approving them, but that they should be sent to each mem- 
ber of the Pharmacopoeial Revision Committee as approved by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

Mr. Schneider said he would accept the amendment. 

Mr. Freericks inquired of Mr. Gordon whether he intended that the Council 
should first look into the recommendations made. He said that he did not under- 
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from duty at Baltimore, Md., and directed to 
proceed to Philadelphia, Pa., and report to 
Surgeon W. G. Stimpson for duty, October 
7, 1912. 

Holt, E. M., Pharmacist. Directed to pro- 
ceed to the South Atlantic Quarantine Sta- 
tion to superintend the packing and disposi- 
tion of the property preparatory to closing 
the station. October 9, 1912. 

Gray, Ralph E., Pharmacist. Directed to 
proceed to Cairo, Ill., and report to the Medi- 
cal Officer in Command, Marine Hospital, for 
duty and assignment to quarters. October 17, 
1912. 

Wolfe, J. A., Pharmacist. Upon being re- 
lieved by Pharmacist Ralph E. Gray, directed 


to proceed to Pensacola Quarantine Station, 
Pensacola, Fla., and report to the Acting As- 
sistant Surgeon in charge for duty and as- 
signment to quarters. October 17, 1912. 


APPOINTMENT. 


Ralph E. Gray appointed pharmacist of the 
third class, October 15, 1912. 

Hunt, Reid, Professor of Pharmacology. 
Upon request of the Secretary of the Interior, 
directed to proceed to Wilkes Barre, Pa., to 
accompany a committee formed by the 
Bureau of Mines through the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania, for investigations in connec- 
tion with resuscitation of persons overcome 
by poisonous gases November 6, 1912. 
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The most remarkable firm I know 

Is Pinchbeck, Glitter, McSham and Show: 

A versatile firm that won’t confine 

Its arts and crafts to a single line, 

But wherever there’s money in sight, or 
fame, 

The firm is up and after the same; 

And often as not it takes the prize 

Away from the clever and good and wise. 

(“And that’s the way that the prize should 
go!”) 

Say Pinchbeck, Glitter, McSham and Show. 


They'll act your drama, or paint the scenes, 
Or write your poems, or sketch marines, 
Or take your lawsuit and win—maybe! 

Or operate on you for housemaid’s knee; 
They'll pass you laws of the latest brand, 
Command your army or lead your band; 

In fact, they’re willing to undertake 

A bridge, a book, or a wedding cake. 

(“Or anything anywhere—high or low!”) 
Say Pinchbeck, Glitter, McSham and Show. 


But though the firm is extremely old— 

Runs back to Adam,—or so I’m told,— 

It’s only fair to the young to state 

That none of its products are classed as 
great. 

It’s tricky, eager, and shrewd and fast, 

But somehow or other its makes don’t last; 

And all that is oldest and best on earth 

Bears the stamp of the partners Work & 
Worth. 

(“But our way’s better; it’s not so slow,”) 

Say Pinchbeck, Glitter, McSham and Show. 

—The Youths Companion. 
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there was some objection, the Chair said he would take the liberty of reading this 
paper himself. They had recently had in Pennsylvania a law relating to prelim- 
inary education, and quite a little bit of confusion had been developed in relation 
to this question. Mr. Walton’s paper had a bearing on that proposition, and he 
asked Miss Cooper to take the Chair while he read the paper. 

Miss Cooper, as Acting-Chairman, invited discussion on the paper just read, 
but none was offered, and on motion it was referred for publication. 

Chairman Wallace resumed the Chair, and stated that the next paper on the 
program was a paper by Thomas H. Potts, Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, on “A Few Ideas On The Subject Of Education 
And Legislation ” and that unless there was some objection, the paper would 
in the absence of the writer, be read by title and referred for publication and it 
was so ordered. 

The Chair stated that the same course would be taken as to a paper by James 
H. Finneran, entitled, ‘“‘Past, Present and Future Pharmacy Laws,” and also as 
to a paper by S. L. Hilton, of Washington, on the subject of “Failure of Phar- 
macy Laws.” 

The Chair then called on Prof. H. H. Rusby to present his paper on “The 
Pharmacopoeia and the Law.” Mr. Rusby, as a preliminary to the reading of his 
paper, stated that the subject to which it related was, in his opinion, one of such 
great importance that he was anxious to have it printed, or at least have the 
principal facts connected with it, printed quickly and have as wide distribution as 
possible. He knew that the papers which were presented here were the property 
of the Association, and must be printed in the Journal, but believed that all the 
pharmaceutical Journals were permitted to print abstracts. He had several 
copies of his paper, and the members of the pharmaceutical press could get them 
by applying to him. (See September Journal, p. 947.) 

The Chair called for action upon this very excellent and exhaustive paper by 
Mr. Rusby, with the eleven recommendations made to the Section. 


Mr. Schneider moved that the report be received and adopted, including the 
recommendations. 

Mr. Gordon, in starting the discussion on this paper, stated that it was one of 
the most important that had been presented before this Section. It spoke of con- 
ditions that affected every man in the drug business. With Mr. Schneider’s per- 
mission, however, he would like to offer the following as an amendment to his 
motion: “That this Section should receive Mr. Rusby’s paper and refer it to the 
Council, with request that the Council upon approval forward it to the Revision 
Committee of the United States Pharmacopoeia, with the statement that this 
Association approved the recommendations made in the paper.” In other words, 
he wished to see this Association go on record as approving these recommenda- 
tions, and not only as approving them, but that they should be sent to each mem- 
ber of the Pharmacopoeial Revision Committee as approved by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

Mr. Schneider said he would accept the amendment. 

Mr. Freericks inquired of Mr. Gordon whether he intended that the Council 
should first look into the recommendations made. He said that he did not under- 
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GLYCO-ULMUS, LILLY 


——ELM POULTICE——= 


Composed of Elm Bark, Glycerin and Antiseptics. A New and 
Scientific Successor to the Old Elm Poultice 


ANTIPHLOGISTIC, ANODYNE AND ANTISEPTIC 


Effective in reducing local Inflammation and Congestion, and 
in relieving pain incident to these conditions. 


Superior to the Ordinary Glycer- 


inated Kaolin Dressings 


ONE POUND 


{Contains a much larger per- 


(Elm Poultice) mm centage of GLYCERIN. 
LILLY 


q |s lighter—a very important ad- 
vantage when large surfaces are 
to be covered, as in pneumonia. 


q Easier to apply. 
q@ Easier to remove. 
LILLY & COMPANYS 
NDIANAPOLIS q@ Has greater absorptive ca- 
pacity. 
FOR TREATING—Boils, Bruises, Sprains, Felons, Burns, Scalds, 


Ulcers, Pneumonia, Infected Wounds. Useful whenever local 
inflammation is to be reduced. 


Supplied in 6-ounce and 1-pound srew-cap jars 


As Glyco-Ulmus will be thoroughly advertised to physi- 
cians through the medical press and by our representatives, it 
is suggested that you prepare for the prescriptions by including 
a small quantity on your next order to your jobber. 


ELI LILLY & COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
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NEW FOURTH EDITION—REVISED AND REWRITTEN 


A Text-book of Chemistry 


Intended for the Use of Pharmaceutical and Medical Students 


By SAMUEL P. SADTLER, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Member of Committee on Revision of the United States Pharmacopoeia, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and Chemical Editor of United States Dispensatory. 
AND 


VIRGIL COBLENTZ, Ph.D., F.C.S 


Member of Committee on Revision of the United States Pharmacopoeia, Professor of Chemistry and 
Physics in the Department of Pharmacy of Columbia University. 


Octavo. 749 pages. 141 illustrations. Cloth, $3.50. Sheep, $4.00. Fourth Edition 


The purpose of this work has been to offer a text-book on Chem- 
istry which would combine scientific accuracy and completeness with 
special reference to the needs of the pharmaceutical and medical 
students, treating all compounds mentioned in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia. The authors have had many years’ experience as 
teachers in professional schools where Chemistry is considered one 
of the foundation-stones upon which to build a technical education. 
This experience has convinced the authors that the subject must be 
taught in a way which, while thoroughly scientific, is yet distinctly 
adapted to the ultimate uses of the students. 


TABLET MANUFACTURE 


ITS HISTORY, PHARMACY AND PRACTICE 
By JOSEPH R. WOOD, M.A., Ph.G. 
12mo. 23 illustrations. $2.00 net. Waterproof Cloth. 


This volume has been written from knowledge gained by the 
author through many years of practical experience, to meet the needs 
of pharmacists who manufacture tablets either in large {or small 
quantities. While an attempt has been made to treat the subject 
broadly, its nature is such as to demand the consideration of details. 

Special attention has been given to causes and remedies of diffi- 
culties encountered in manufacture, such as capping, picking and 
sticking. Also, to the method of treatment of individual substances. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 
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Looking Ahead is a Habit 


Which, once acquired, leads to a closer analysis of business conditions and 
the appropriation of every new idea or suggestion promising better control of 
one’s business—greater scope for personal enterprise, and increased profits as a 
legitimate reward of energy, capital and experience. 


The Merrell Selling Plan 


Stands for cooperation and cooperation means more sales through closer 
affiliation with the medical profession, prescriber, and dispenser alike, that they 
may have convenient for use the best qualities and at competing prices. 


THE RETAIL DRUGGIST should establish such relations with physicians 
that they may test his prices and his qualities and be convinced of his ability to 


serve them to advantage. 


The Merrell Company 


Are the original exponents of this cooperative idea; it appeals to all drug- 
gists, large and small alike, to the city dispenser and the retail druggist, and in 
localities where office dispensing, as well as prescription work, prevails. 


The Merrell Plan Provides for all 


The test of a business, by which, in the long run, it rises or falls, is its ability 
to perform service. Cooperation with the MERRELL PLAN, which guards your 
interests at every step, calls for specification and its prompt recognition by the 
jobbing distributor. 


You cannot throw away ten per cent (10%) on your Pharmaceutical Pur- 
chases and thrive. 


Write to the Merrell Company 


If your orders are not filled. Substitution is not cooperation, and the better 
houses, who stand for service to their customers, do not sanction the practice. 


- The Wm. S. Merrell Chemical Company 


CINCINNATI 
General Agen's in New York City General Agents in Chicago 
CHARLES N. CRITTENTON & COMPANY MORRISSON-PLUMMER & COMPANY 


AND WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS IN ALL LEADING TRADE CENTERS 
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The Best Drug Store 


Insurance 


The Colorado Insurance Commissioner lately said: 
“Insurance to the average citizen is rather an uninter- 
esting and prosaic subject.” 


“‘until a loss arises” 


This we know from experieuce to be the exact truth. 
It explains why so many druggists have insufficient and 
sometimes unreliable insurance. 


If you have insurance, why not have enough? 
If you have insurance, why not have the very best? 


Enough insurance means up to at least 80 per cent. of 
your property value. The best insurance as its very first 
essential, requires state supervision and ample capital. 


Considering the fact that we limit our insurance to the 
widely scattered property of retail druggists, our Capital 
and Surplus of nearly $300,000.00 makes us undoubtedly 
the strongest Company in this entire country with which 
druggists can place their insurance. 


We are the Strongest 


We write insurance at the very lowest premium rates 
consistent with safety. 


Secure the Best Insurance 


WRITE TO 


Che American Bruggists Hire Ins. Co. 


1215-1216 Mercantile Library Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


| Licensed and Resident Agents for Thirty-one States 
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The Mulford Bacterins 


The Mulford Bacterins (Bacterial Vaccines) for therapeutic use are 
supplied in packages containing 4 aseptic, glass syringes, ready for im- 
mediate use, labeled A, B, C and D, respectively. 


The number of killed bacteria contained in syringe B is double the contents of syringe A; syringe C 
is double the contents of syringe B; syringe D is double the contents of syringe C. 


Each syringe is graduated into fifths, so that any divided dose of the 
contained bacterin may be instantly measured. 


THE MULFORD BACTERIN SYRINGE 


LIST OF BACTERINS 
(Bacterial 


Vaccines) 


Acne Bacterin (Acne Vaccine) in 4 syringes. A contains 25, B 50, C 100, D 200 million killed bacteria. 
Coli Bacterin (B. Coli Vaccine) in 4 syringes. A contains 50, B 100, C 200, D 400 million killed bacteria. 
infiuenza Bacterin (Influenza Vaccine Mixed) See price-list for bacterial contents. 

me ~~ ~~ (Gonococcic Vaccine) in 4 syringes. A contains 50, B 100, C 200, D 400 million killed 


Neisser Bacterin Mixed (Gonococcic Vaccine Mixed) See price-list for bacterial contents. 


Cosy Sottete (Pneumococcic Vaccine) in 4 syringes. A contains 50, B 100, C 200, D 400 million killed 
acteria. 


Pneumo-Bacterin Mixed (Pneumococcic Vaccine Mixed) See price-list for bacterial contents. 


cee > ~ ~aae (Scarlet Fever Vaccine) in 4 syringes. A contains 50, B 100, C 200,D 400 million killed 
ria 


Staphylo-Bacterin (Staphylococcic Vaccine) in 4 syringes. A contains 250, B 500, C 1000, D 2000 million 
killed bacteria. 


Staphylo-Bacterin Mixed (Staphylococcic Vaccine Mixed) See price-list for bacterial contents. 
Staphylo-Acne Bacterin (Staphylo-Acne Vaccine) See price-list for bacterial contents. 


Staphylo-Albus Bacterin (Staphylo-Albus Vaccine) in 4 syringes. A contains 250, B 500, © 1000, D 2000 
million killed bacteria. 


Aureus Bacterin (Staphylo-Aureus Vaccine) in 4 syringes. A contains 250, B 500, C 1000; D 2000 
million killed bacteria. 


Staphylo-Strepto-Bacterin Mixed. See price-list for bacterial contents. 


a (Streptococcic Vaccine) in 4 syringes. A contains 50, B 100, C 200, D 400 million killed 
ria. 


ame ——~ ~4 (Typhoid Vaccine) in 4 syringes. A contains 125, B 250, C 500, D 1000 million killed 


PRICE.—Therapeutic package, 4 syringes (A, B, C and D) to each npke. $2.00 
Singls “D” syringes of any Bacterin. . . 50 


Malford Bacterins (Bacterial Vaccines) for immunizing or prophylactic 
use are supplied in packages containing 3 aseptic, glass syringes. 


Cholera Bacterin (Cholera Vaccine) in 3 syringes containing 500, 1000, 1000 million killed spirilla. 
Meningo-Bacterin ( Meningococcus Vaccine) in 3 syringes containing 500, 1000, 1000 million killed bacteria. 
Scariatina Bacterin, immunizing, (Scarlet Fever Vaccine) in 3 syringes containing 250, 500, 1000 million 
killed streptococci. 
WeRotetem, immunizing, (Typhoid Vaccine) in 8 syringes containing 500, 1000, 1000 million killed 
acteria 
Typho-Bacterin Mixed (Typhoid Vaccine Mixed). See price-list for bacterial contents. 


PRIGE.—For Immunizing and Prophylactic Use (3 syringes to pkg.) $1.50 


H. K. Mulford Co., Chemists, Philadelphia 


New York St. Louis New Orleans Minneapolis 
Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco a ~ 
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PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


FOUNDED 1821 


Offers a complete course in Pharmacy, Chemistry, Materia Medica, Botany 
and Pharmacognosy leading to the degree of Doctor in Pharmacy. 

Also instruction in special branches and Post Graduate work. 

For full information regarding entrance requirements, tuition, etc., address 


J. S. BEETEM, Registrar, 145 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THERE IS ALWAYS SOME SPECIAL ATTENTION.—Drug | stores 

THING BROKEN put folks | (snaps) for sale and trade in 48 states. 
ally forget about it. If 

Drug stores handied. Drug jobs in 48 

states. Physicians, dentists, veterinarians, 


MAJOR’S nurses furnished and located. Established 
1904. Strictly reliable. Gilt edge refer- 
CEMENT refer 


ences. Let me know your wants. 
KNIEST, R. P., Omaha, Nebr. 


on your show case their 
: money would be stimu- 


lated and fit 
creased because MAJOR'S | General Index to 
MAKES MONEY. 
Send for advertising matter A. Ph. A. Proceedings 
and free goods offer ly 600 pag ing 
: : und in cloth, nearly pages. Coverin 
Major Manufacturing the years 1852 to 1902, or volumes 1 to 50, 
Company inclusive. 
A. MAJOR, President 
461 Pearl St., NEW YORK CITY Price, Carriage Prepaid, $2.50 
Address the General Secretary. 


In Asthma 
OF THE BRONCHIAL TYPE 
Physicians report gratifying results from the use of our 


HYPODERMIC TABLETS 


OF 
MORPHINE eee 1-20 gr. 
1-50 gr. 
STRYOHNINE NITRATES. 1-50 gr. 


You will undoubtedly have calls for them because we are sampling 
your doctors. 

You should stock at least a few tubes. 

List prices less trade discount to you are: 


60c per 100 70c per 100 in tubes of 20 16c per tube of 20 


SHARP & DOHME 


BALTIMORE 
Chicago— St. Louis—New Orleans— Atlanta— Philadelphia 


NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION VII 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
100 William Street, New York 


invite the attention of the Pharmaceutical Profession to their new series of 


Peroxygen Products, or Active Oxygen Preparations 


VIZ: 


SODIUM PERBORATE, a powder which, dissolved in water, furnishes instantaneously 
Hydrogen Peroxide Solution of alkaline reaction, a non-irritant to mucous mem- 
brane, even if applied in powder form. The powder is eight times as strong as 
ordinary H,O,. 

—, poncmese, odorless fine powder, antiseptic, bactericide, used in surgery, derma- 
ology, etc. 

MAGNESIUM PEROXIDE, for internal use, non-toxic tasteless powder, it replaces bis- 
muth salts in intestinal disinfection. 

CALCIUM PEROXIDE, antacid and germicide. 


STRONTIUM PEROXIDE, a dermatological agent. 


PEROXIDE ZINC SOAP, U.S. Patent 787776, “Life to the Skin,” contains actu- 
ally 10% ZnO,, the only real Peroxide Soap, complying with requirements of 


National Pure Food and Drugs Act. An ideal Skin and Toilet Soap. 


All the above have been accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association. 


ORDERS FILLED BY THE WHOLESALE DRUG TRADE. 


To Colleges of Pharmacy 


Do you know that we make a specialty of importing “DUTY-FREE” 
glassware, apparatus and chemicals for colleges and universities—send- 
ing our own representative abroad each year to make our selections? 


Do you realize that the German glassware is immensely superior to 
the American product, and costs much less? 


Do you realize how little trouble it is to import your goods? No 
more than to order from a local dealer. 


Tell us what you want—select from any catalogue—and we will quote 
figures that will surprise you. 


THE KAUFFMAN-LATTIMER CO, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Practical things must find a place even at 
the holiday season, and what more fitting to 
claim the druggist’s attention than the merits of 


NA. Y. Q. Products, 


and what more worthy of finding a place on 
his shelves. We ask you to specify this brand, 
and we will do our part in its making. 


A a 


ew Fork, Quinine avo 


: THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
: of the UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


The Fifty-third session begins September 17, 1912. 

Courses leading to the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy and of Pharmaceutical 
Chemist are offered. 

For announcement or other information, address 


W. B. DAY, Actuary 
Michigan. Boulevard and Twelfth Street, Chicago, Illinois 


PITTSBURGH COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Offers a two years course leading to the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy. 
Three years for the degree of Doctor in Pharmacy. 


‘ For catalogue address Dr. J. A. Koch, Dean, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACY——UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


(MARYLAND COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 1841-1904) 
4 Lombard and Greene Sts., Baltimore Md. 


= Complete Course of Lectures and Laboratory Instruction, covering two sessions of thirty-two 
: weeks each. Catalogue giving full information mailed on application to the Dean. 


AMERICAN PITARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION IX 


As a result of years of continuous advertising 


HORLICK popularized it and created the demand 


Attractive Fountain Advertising Hot or Cold Drinks on request 


THE TOXIC PROPERTIES OF TOBACCO. 


“The Lancet,” in an investigation regarding the toxic factor in tobacco, finds + 
the following relative amounts of nicotine in tobacco: Pipe-mixtures, 2.04 to 
2.85 per cent.; Egyptian and Turkish cigarettes, 1.38 to 1.74; Virginian cigar- 
ettes, 1.4 to 1.6; British cigars 1.24; Havana cigars, 0.64. Tobaccos used for 
blending contain as much as 4 to 5 per cent. As regards the proportion of nico- 
tine which reaches the mouth of the smoker, it was found that the cigarette yields 
the least amount of its total nicotine to the smoke formed; the pipe yielding the 
largest proportion, 70 to 80 per cent., in some cases. As there is here a difference 
between theory and practice, it was suggested that perhaps, after all, the potent 
factor in tobacco smoking is not the nicotine. Furfural is commonly distinctive 
of the smoke from the cheaper kinds of Virginia cigarette. Furfural belongs to 
the aldehydes, and these have decided pharmacological activity. The poisonous 
properties of crude whiskey are ascribed to furfural, and the quantity of this 
aldehyde in one Virginian cigarette may amount to as much as that present in 2 
oz. of whiskey. It is only present in traces in pipe and cigar smoke. The throat 
troubles which have been attributed to cigarette-smoking may be due to the fur- 
fural. A number of experiments showed that in pipe-smoke the furfural varies 
from 0.004 to 0.03 percent. of the weight of the tobacco smoked; in cigar-smoke 
it was absent altogether; in the smoke of Turkish and Egyptian cigarettes it 
amounted to only 0.01 percent.; while in the smoke of Virginian or American 
cigarettes the amount ranged from 0.04 to 0.16 percent. The most irritating 
smoke was that containing the higher amounts of furfural. Next was consid- 
ered the relative yields of ammonia and furfural, as these two do not occur simu!- 
taneously in tobacco-smoke. Generally speaking, when furfural is present am- 
monia is usually absent. The inference is that when tobacco yields an excess of 
ammonia or bases, any aldehyde formed would be neutralized; and that, on the 
other hand, when the tobacco does not furnish aromatic basic compounds, alde- 
hydes may pass to the smoker’s respiratory apparatus raw and unchanged. The 
conclusion arrived at is, that furfural is an undesirable constituent of tobacco 
smoke, and there is a probability that the least harmful tobacco will turn out to 
be that which yields a minimum of or no furfural at all, or any other aldehyde, in 
the smoke of its partial combustion —The Chemist and Druggist. 
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American Pharmaceutical Association 


Organized: Philadelphia, 1852. Incorporated: Washington, D. C., 1888. 


OFFICIAL ROSTER FOR 1912-1913.* 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 


B. Michigan Boulevard and Twelfth Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Honorary President—Tnos. F. MAin...........ccccccccccccccces 166 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 
BE, FORD... 1236 Ogden Street, Denver, Colo. 
Second Vice President—CasweEtt A. 66 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Third Vice President—C. Herbert PACKARD.............-.0eeeeeees 7 Central Square, East Boston, Mass. 
General Secretary and Editor of the Journal—James H. BEAL,..........ccceecccccccccceeces Scio, Ohio 
Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy—C. Lewis DIEHL.............. 932 Cherokee Road, Louisville, Ky. 


OFFICERS-ELECT FOR 1913-1914. 


(To be installed at the 61st Annual Convention.) 


First Vice President—FRANKLIN M. ann Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members of the Councii, 1918-14—CHartes E, 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1912-1913. 


Secretary—Joseru W. ENGLAND. .. 415 North Thirty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1912-1913. 


(Elected by the Association.) 


(Elected by Local Branches.) 


Lewis C. Hopp, Northern Ohio Branch, Cleveland, Ohio..............cccceeeseeeees Term expires 1912 
E. H. LaPrerre, New England Branch, Cambridge, Mass............eccceeeeeeececes Term expires 1912 
Wa. R. Wurtz, Nashville, Branch, Nashville, Tenn............cccccccsccccccccccece Term expires 1912 
ew Mew Orleans, LG. Term expires 1914 
ENky B. Fioyp, City of Washington Branch, Washington, D. Term expires 1914 
TnHomas D. New York Branch, New York, N. Term expires 1915 
Franxiin M. Appte, Philadelphia Branch, Philadelphia, Pa................e.eeeeeeee Term expires 1915 


(Members of the Council Ex-Officio.) 


The.President, Vice Presidents, General Secretary, Treasurer, Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy, 
Secretary of the Council, Local Secretary, Historian, and the Chairmen of the Sections. 


* Report corrections to the General Secretary. 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION XI 


COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL. 


(Elected by the Council.) 


COMMITTEE ON UNOFFICIAL STANDARDS. 


Otto RAUBENHEIMER, 1341 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. ............ccecceccccucceceees ..Term expires 1913 
Georce D. ROSENGARTEN, P. O. Box 1625, Term expires 1913 
Cuartes E. VANDERKLEED, 200 First Avenue, Term expires 1918 
I. WiLBERT, 728 Twentieth Street, N. W.., Term expires 1918 
Georce M. BERINGER 501 Federal Term expires 1914 
H. H. Russy, 776 DeGraw Avenue, Newark, N. 46 expires 1914 
F. R. Etprep, 8828 Kenwood Avenue, Indianapoli Term expires 1914 
Term expires 1915 
E. L. Newcoms, 527 Fifth Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis.............. es beeeesee ete Term expires 1915 
Henry KraeMer, 424 South Fourth Street, ..Term expires 1916 
B. L. Murray, Care Merck & Co., Term expires 1916 
W. A. Pucxner, 585 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago........ccceccccecccceccccccees «+++.Term expires 1916 
COMMITTEE ON THE NATIONAL FORMULARY. 
C. Lewis Chairman....... Louisville, Baltimore, Md. 
Ann Asher, Cnas. H. La WALL..... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Otto Brooklyn, N. Camden, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION. 
W. Bopemann, Chicago, Ill. Caan, San Francisco, Cal. 
New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. C. Herpert PACKARD............ East Boston, Mass. 
AUDITING COMMITTEE. 
Otto F. Ciaus, Chairman, St. Louis. F. W. Suttan, St. Louis. 
Sotomon Boeum, St. Louis. 
COMMITTEE ON INVESTED AND TRUST FUNDS. 
H. Beat, Chairman.......... ---.Scio, Ohio TxHos P. Coox..... New York 
Dallas, Tex. H. M. WHELPLEY, St. Louis 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


J. A. Kocn, Otto F. Craus..... 
E. H. LaPierre, Cambridge, Mass. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION. 


J. W. Enciann, Chairman..... F. J. Minn. 
Gero. M. N. J. J. LEMBERGER........++ Pa. 


Ex-officio Members—Tue Epitor, REPORTER ON THE PROGRESS OF PHARMACY, AND THE TREASURER. 


COMMITTEE ON CENTENNIAL FUND. 
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GENERAL COMMITTEES. 
(Appointed by the President.) 


WILLIAM PROCTER MEMORIAL FUND. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SYLLABUS. 


Term expires 1914 
Grorncz M. Berincer, 501 Federal Street, Camden, N. J.........cccccecccccsccccccces Term expires 1915 
Wituram B. Day, Michigan Boulevard and Twelfth Street, Chicago............cee00% Term expires 1916 
Bast Pranklin Street, Baltimore. Term expires 1919 
COMMITTEE ON U. S. P. 
H. A. B. Dunwninc, Baltimore, Md....... Term expires 1912 
A. B. Lyons, Detroit, es. expires 1914 
Witiram Boonville, Mo.... expires 1915 
TIME AND PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 
New York, N. Y. 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 

C. Wattace, Chairman...... New Castle, Pa. F. A. Mass. 


STATUS OF PHARMACISTS IN THE GOVENMENT SERVICE. 


W. S. RicHarpson, Chairman..Washington, D. C. S. L. Washington, D. C. 


ON REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS. 

& , Philadelphia W. BopEMANN......... Chicago, Ill. 


BOARD OF CANVASSERS. 


Ortro New York 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION XII 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PHARMACEUTICAL NOMENCLATURE. 


Caswett A. Mayo, Chairman.......... New York St. Louis 
Josern P. Philadelphia G. M. BERInGER....... Camden, N. J. 


ON DRUG REFORM. 


Lawrence Kan. ALBERT Francisco 
icago 


Georce C. Diexman, Chairman........ New York C. W. Seattle 
Philadelphia 


DELEGATES TO N. W. D. A. 1912. 


Scio, Ohio Frank L. ..+.Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. F. MEYER..........++. Louis, Mo. 
James W. MORRISON... Chicago, II. 


DELEGATES TO A. M. A. SECTION ON PHARMACOLOGY. 


P. REMINGTON, Chairman.......... Philadelphia F. - Washington, D. 

St. Louis G. M._BeERINGER..... -..-.Camde 

Newark, N. J. J. Boston 


DELEGATES TO N. A. R. D. 1913. 


H. C. SuHuptrine, Chairman.......... Chicago, Ill. 
Frank H. FREERICKS.............. Cincinanti, Ohio 


0 Longfellow Avenue, Detroit 
R. CKLER.... 432 East St. Clair Street, Philadelphia 


Caswett A. Mayo, Chairman.......... New York Harry B. Mason......... Detroit 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHARMACY. 


Jos. P. Remincton, Chairman........ Philadelphia Apert ScrNEIDER.......... San Francisco 
Dallas, Tex. 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL BRANCHES. 


Tueo. D. Chmn........ Cincinnati Kansas City, Mo. 


COMMITTEE ON DRUG MARKET. 
(Appointed by the Chairman of the Scientific Section.) 


Epcar L. Patcn, Chairman.......... Boston, Mass. on, D. C, 


ON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL TESTING. 
COMMITTEE ON EDITING RULES. 
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GENERAL MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 
A. H. Crarx, Chairman, 74 East Twelfth Street, Chicago. 


Ala.—W. E. Bincuam, Tuscaloosa. 
James C. VanAntwerpr, Mobile. 
Ariz.—Harry Bristey, Prescott. 
R. P. H. Roziene, Phoenix. 
Ark.—W. L. DeWoopy, Pine Bluff. 
F. ScHACHLEITER, Hot Springs. 
Calif..-ALBert ScHNeEIpEeR, San Francisco. 
Georce H. P. Licntuarpt, Sacramento. 
Frep I. Lacxensacu, San Francisco 
R. A. Leet, Oakland. i 
Joserpn Lencretp, San Francisco, 
Colo.—S. L. Brester, Denver. 
Frep W. Nitarpy, Denver. 
E. L. Scuortz, Denver. 
Conn.—Cuarres A. Rapetye, Hartford. 
Joun B. Esss, Waterbury. 
. C.—W. S. RicHnarpson, Washington. 
M. I. Witsert, Washington. 


Del.—H. K. Watson, Wilmington. 
E. A. Truitt, Middleton. 


Fla.—J. M. Dixon, Jacksonville. 
Ernest Bercer, Tampa. 


Ga.—Wituram S. Evxins, Atlanta. 
Max Morris, Macon. 


Ida.—Crarence O. Battou, Boise. 
H. M. Skeets, Twin Falls. 


Ii.—C. H. Avery, Chicago. 
Georce W. Sourseck, Moline. 
WILHELM BopeMANN, Chicago. 
W. B. Day, Chicago. 


Ind.—Franx H. Carter, Indianapolis. 
W. H. Rupper, Salem. 
F. W. Metssner, Jr., La Porte. 
C. B. Jorpan, Lafayette. 
A. W. Linton, Valparaiso. 


Iowa—WIsBer J. Teeters, Iowa City. 
G. ScuertinG, Sioux City. 


Kan.—L. D. Havennuitt, Lawrence. 
Matuias Nott, Atchison. 
M. A. FrerpenBurG, Winfield. 


Ky.—Joun W. Gayte, Frankfort. 
C. Lewis Drent, Louisville. 


La.—Fasius C. New Orelans. 
M. T. Brestin, New Orleans. 
Puitie AsHer, New Orelans. 


Me.—Atrrep P. Cook, Portland. 
M. L. Porter, Danforth. 
C. H. Davis, Bangor. 


Md.—H. A. B. Dunwninc, Baltimore. 
F. Ketty. Baltimore. 
H. L. Merepitu, Hagerstown. 


Mass.—C. Heruert Pacxarp, Boston. 
E. H. LaPierre, Cambridge. 
aMes F. Guerin, Worcester. 
H. Gtover, Lawrence. 


Mich.—Wittiam A. Hatt, Detroit. 
Leonarp A. Setzer, Detroit. 
. O. Ann Arbor. 
V. C. Kircncessner, Grand Rapids. 


Va.—Cuartes B. Freet, Lynchburg. 
T. A. Mitier, Richmond. 


Wash.—C. W. Jounson, Seattle. 
CorneLius Ossewarp, Seattle. 
A. F. MaxweE tt, Spokane. 


W. Va.—Joun Coreman, Wheeling. 
Grorce O. Younc, Buckhannon. 


Wis.—Epwarp Madison. 
Epwarp Hessarp, La Crosse. 
Henry Z. Ruenzet, Milwaukee. 


Minn.—F. J. Wuttinc, Minneapolis. 
Atsert D. THompson, Minneapolis. 
. A. Frost, St. Paul. 
Cuakies T. Herter, St. Pual. 


Miss.—H. M. Fraser, University. 
C. Meridian. 


Mo.—J. W. MacxeELpen, St. Louis. 
Ws. H. Lamont, St. Louis . 
D. V. Wuitney, Kansas City. 
W. Boonville. 
Cuaries E. Zinn, Kansas City. 


Mont.—Howarp RockeEFELLER, Butte. 
Lee Warren, Billings. 


Neb.—Cuarces R. SHERMAN, Omaha. 
Autumn V. Pease, Fairbury. 


Nev.—JoserpH M. Taser, Elko. 


N. H.—Wituiam D. Grace, Portsmouth. 
Hersert E. Rice, Nashua. 


N. J. —Georce M. Berincer, Camden. 
Cuartes Horzuauer, Newark. 
H. A. Jorpan, Bridgeton. 


N. Y.—Georce C. Derxman, New York City. 


Joseph WeEINstEIN, New York City. 
Caswett A. Mayo, New York City. 
W. C. Avpers, New York City. 
Otto RauBENHEIMER, Brooklyn. 
Avsert M. Roenuric, Buffalo. 
Warren L, Brant, Albany. 


N. C.—E. V. Tarboro. 
E. V. Howe tt, Chapel Hill. 


N. D.—H. L. Haussmen, Grafton. 
W. S. Parxer, Lisbon. 


New Mexico—B. C. Rupre, Albuquerque. 


Ohio—Lewis C. Hopp, Cleveland. 
. H. Beat, Scio. 
neO. D. WetrterstroeM, Cincinnati. 
Georce B. KaurrMan, Columbus. 
Frank H. Freericxs, Cincinnati. 


Okla.—Foress B. Litre, Guthrie. 
H. D. Kwiserey, Checotah. 


Ore.—Joun A. Lave, Portland. 
G. C. Biaxerey, The Dalles. 


Pa.—JosepnH W. Enctanp, Philadelphia. 
W. L. Currre, Philadelphia. 
W. McIntyre, Philadelphia. 
E. Cook, Philadelphia. 
Jutius A. Kocn, Pittsburg. 


R. I.—W. O. Branpinc, Providence. 

James O’Hare, Providence. 
S. C.—G. W. Evans, Anderson. 
S. D.—Irwin A. Keitu, Lake Preston. 

E. C. Bent, Dell Rapids. sahiiacaes 
Tenn.—T. J. SHaNNoN, Sharon. 

Witiiam R. Waite, Nashville. 

Ira B. Crark, Nashville. 
Tex.—Jacos Scuropt, Dallas. 

Rosert H. Waker, Gonzales. 

R. H. Neepuam, Fort Worth. 
Utah—F. A. Druent, Salt Lake City. 

Orto R. Peters, Salt Lake City. 
Vt.—E. W. Gitman, Marshfield. 

W. E. Territt, Montpelier. 

H. Zottman, Burlington. 

Province of New Brunswick— 

M. V. Pappock, St. John. 
Province of Nova Scotia— 

F. C. Stimson, Halifax. 
Province of Ontario— 

C. F. Heesner, Toronto. 
Province of Quebec— 

J. E. Morrison, Montreal. 
Cuba—Jose Draz, Havana. 

Jose P. Avacan, Havana. 
Alaska—Guy L. Smitnu, Douglas. 
Philippine Islands— 

ArtHur Nevitte, Jolo. 
Porto Rico—Frep C. Baum, San Juan. 
Hawaiian Islands— 

Samue- Louis Rumsey, Honolulu. 
Province of Manitoba— 

H. E. J. Bretcner, Winnipeg. 
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SUB-COMMITTEES OF THE GENERAL MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 


Food and Drug Chemists. 


D., WETTERSTRORM Cincinnati 


Faculty Members. 


Board Members. 


Drug Clerks. 


Women Members. 


Miss Anna G. BAGLRY. Columbus, Ohio Chicago 
Iowa City, Ia. 


Wholesale Druggists and Manufacturers. 


ALBERT PLAGUE. oc New York 
WILLIAM J. 0008 New York 


OFFICERS OF THE SECTIONS. 


(Elected by the Several Sections.) 


SECTION ON SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 


3323 Kenwood Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
First Vice Chairman—Joun M. FRANCIS...........-cccccceecccceecs 240 Seyburn Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Second Vice L. 81 Melbourne Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
145 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECTION ON PHARMACOPCEIAS AND FORMULARIES. 


SECTION ON EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION. 


Iowa Colloge of Pharmacy, Iowa City, Ia. 
Secretary—Franx H. FREERICKS 1215-1216 Mercantile Library Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Second Avenue and Grant Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


SECTION ON PRACTICAL PHARMACY AND DISPENSING 


Lexington and Eighty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
W. 1418 Cherokee Street, Denver, Colo, 
Associate—CorNELIUS OSSEWARD........+.+ Cobb Building, Fourth and University Streets, Seattle, Wash. 


SECTION ON COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 


Herman C. SHUPTRINE........ccccvccsecccccsces 229 Congress Street, West, Savannah, Ga. 


SECTION ON HISTORICAL INTERESTS. 


T.. 2113 West Norris Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
62-68 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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OFFICERS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES, 1912-1913. 


(The General Secretary should have prompt notice of corrections and changes.) 


CHICAGO BRANCH. 


H. WELLs. Second Vice President—Wittiam Gray. 
First Vice President—S. K. Sass. Third Vice President—Mrs. M. M. Gray. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. B. Day. 
Committee Chairmen. 
Practical Pharmacy—J. A. Becker. Publicity—Otto Bruper. 
Medical Relations—BERnarp Fantus. Legislation—J. P. Crow.ey. 


Council Representative—A. H. Crarx. 


NORTHERN OHIO BRANCH. 


President—L. C. Hopp. Vice President—W. T. Hanxey. 
Secretary-Treasurer—T. Bernarp TANNER. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH. 


President—F. E. Stewart. McIntyre. 
First Vice President—Samuet C. Henry. Secretary—AMBROSE HUNSBERGER. 
Second Vice President—E. Futterton Cook. Council Representative—FRaNKLIN APPLE. 


Committee Chairmen. 


Practical Pharmacy—Pavut L. McConomy. Professional Relations—Franx E. Morcan. 
Membership—Otto Kraus. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH. 
(Scientific Section.) 
President—C, H. KiMBeEr.y. Secretary—F. P. Stroup. 


PITTSBURG BRANCH. 


Third Vice President—Leronarp K. DarBanrr. 
Secretary—B. E. PritcHarp. 
Treasurer—P. Henry UTEcu. 


President—ANDREW CAMPBELL. 
First Vice President—Lovuis SAALBACH. 
Second Vice President—Peter G. WALTER. 


Committee Chairmen. 
Medical Relations—Grorce W. Kutscuer. 


Membership—Cuaries E. WILLETTSs. 
Education and Legislation—James H. Beat. 


Practice—Freperick J. BLUMENSCHEIN. 


CITY OF WASHINGTON BRANCH. 


President—Lewis FLEMER. Second Vice President—Henry E. Katusowskt. 


First Vice President--LyMan F. KeEsBier. 
H. Brapsury. 


Committee Chairmen. 
Medical Relations—Franx C. Henry. 
Scientific Communications—Rovney H. True. 
Publicity—Martin I. WILBeErt. 


Membership—Herpert C. Easterpay. 
Legislation—Witiarp S. RICHARDSON. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH. 


Vice President—A.sert W. MESERVE. 


President—Cuaries F, N1rxon, 
Secretary-Treasurer—R. ALBro NEwTOn. 


Committee Chairmen. 


Professional Relations—Franx F. Ernst. H. GLover. 


BALTIMORE BRANCH. 


President—E. F. Ketty. Vice President—W. M. Foucn. 
Secretary-Treasurer—E. W. Hopson. 


Committee Chairmen. 
Science and Practice—H. P. Hynson. 


Membership—H. A. B. Dunninc. 
Education and Legislation—J. E. Hancock. 


Professional Relations—J. F. Hancock. 


DENVER BRANCH. 


President—Joun Best. Second Vice President—C. H. Skinner. .. 
First Vice President—L. B. Bripanam. Secretary-Treasurer—F. W. Nitarpy. 


Secretary and Council Member—HeEnry B. 
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NEW YORK BRANCH. 


President—Grorce C. DiEKMAN. Vice President—C. D. 
Treasurer—JosErpH WEINSTEIN. Secretary—Hucu Craic. 

Committee Chairmen. 
Progress of Pharmacy Otte RAUBENHEIMER. Professional Relations—J. Leon Lascorr. 
Education and Legislation—Tuos. P. Cook. Membership—Caswett A. Mayo. 


NASHVILLE BRANCH. 
President—J. O. Burce, Second Vice President—D. J. Kuun. 
First Vice President—E. A. RuppiMan. Treasurer—C, C. Youn. 
Secretary—WituiamM R. Waite. 
Committee Chairmen. 


Membership—C. C. Younc. Legislation—Ira B. Crarx. 
Trade Interests—M. E. Hutton. National Formulary—R. L. Eves. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH. 


President—Stewart GAMBLE. Secretary-Treasurer—Epwin L. Newcoms. 


ST. LOUIS BRANCH. 


President—Wwma. K. ILHarpt. Second Vice President—Artuur C. Scuvue te, Jr. 
First Vice President—J. A. W1LKERSON, Secretary—Wwa. H. Lamont. 
Treasurer—Cart T. BueHLer. 


Advisory Board—N. Emery WittiaMs, Decta E. Comps, Louis Lieperstein. 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


First Vice B. STRONG........ Milwaukee, Wis. 
Second Vice President—Joun A. GALLAGHER a Kansas City, Mo. 
Third Vice President—BenyaMin A. JACKSON Providence, I. 
81 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


General Representative—F. E. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION BOARDS OF PHARMACY. 


President 
Boonville, Mo. 


I. P. Gammon, First Vice-President H. C. Suuptrine, Second Vice-President 
Boston, Mass. avannah, Ga. 
Miss Kittre Harsorp, Third Vice-President A. F. Sata, Secretary-Treasurer 
Salem, Ore. Winchester, Indiana. 
Executive Committee 
Kansas City, Mo. Ex-Officio 
Syllabus Committee 
C. O. New York Cit S. L. Hitton, 4 years........00. Washington, D. C. 
W. H. Rupper, 6 _.-Salem, Ind. Cartes GEITNER, 8 years....... uis, Mo. 
E. O. EncstroM, years........... Pittsfield, Mass. Joun Cutty, 2 years...... .--Ogden, Utah 


Committee to Arrange Reciprocal Interchange with Cuba 


Questions and Methods Committee 
Franx Koss, Chairman........++-+++ Fremont, Neb. Mason G. BEEBe.............0es00. Burlington, Vt. 
Buaton West Terre Haute, Ind. W. P. N. D. 
Legislative Committee 
Ep. Madison, Wis. Savannah, Ga. 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 


Publicity Committee 
M. W. ...Winfield, Kan. 


‘ 
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Active Members 


Alabama Florida Kentucky Missouri Oregon Virginia 
Arkansas Georgia Louisiana Nebraska South Dakota West Virginia 
Arizona Idaho Maine New Mexico Tennessee Wisconsin 
Connecticut Illinois Maryland North Dakota Texas 
Delaware Indiana Massachusetts Ohio Utah 
District of Columbia Iowa Michigan Oklahoma Vermont 

Associate Members 
Colorado Minnesota North Carolina Wyoming Kansas New York Pennsylvania 


ROSTER OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS 


Officers for 1912-1913 


Henry W. Merritt, Plains, Pa. 3d Vice-President...... H. S. Keastes, Pella, Iowa 

Ist V.-President, Sot. A. Ecxste1n, Milwaukee, Wis. Treasurer......GRANT W. Stevens, Detroit, Mich. 

2d Vice-President, H. W. Rretzxe, St. Paul, Minn. Tuos. H. Potts, Chicago, 
Executive Committee 

Cuas. H. Hunn, Chairman...... Minneapolis, Minn. Savannah, Ga. 

Department Heads 

ESS reer re re Publicity Director Orto E. Bruper, Director U. S. P. and N. F. 


STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1911-1912 


National Legislation 


W. S. Ricuarpson, Chairman Washington, D. C. Cincinnati, O. 
Atlanta, Ga. C. P. Grappinc.... .. Hartford, Conn. 
Pharmacy Laws 

. F. Guertin, Chairman.......... Worcester, Mass. po Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fraternal Relations 

Galveston, Tex. Providence, R. I. 

Form of Organization 

Tuos. S. AkMsTRONG, Chairman....Plainfield, N. J. Bluffton, Ind. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

Auditing 

Epwarp Cooney, Chairman..... Rochester, MN. VY. Guo, W. New Orleans, La. 

rer Battle Creek, Mich. 

Transportation 

F. W. R. Perry, Chairman.......... Detroit, Mich. a ee University Place, Nebr. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Maurice P. ScHwartz..... ...+.-Indianapolis, Ind. 

Telephones 


A. W. oO. Ropert K. N. Y. 


. City, Mo. 
U. S. P. and N. F. Propaganda 

H. J. HottHoerer, Chairman.......... Chicago, WaAttTeR D. Ga. 

Henry O. A. Huegcev..............St. Louis, Mo. 

Advertising : 
F. Forsricu, Chairman........ Chicago, Cuartes H. Hunun.............Minneapolis, Minn. 
Proctor Memorial 

oun W. Lowe, Chairman...... -....Boston, Mass. Epcar R. SPARKS.........+...-.+Burlington, N. J. 

Public Relations 

Dr. W. C. Anperson, Chairman....Brooklyn, N. Y. A. SIMBBRS. Oulsville, Ky. 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION XIX 


DIRECTORY OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS.* 
ALABAMA. Meets at Talladega Springs, 1913 


President—C. T. Rurr....... Montgomery Secretary—W. E. Tuscaloosa 
ARIZONA. Meets at Tucson, November 4, 1912 
President—Harry Prescott  Secretary—T. E. Phoenix 


ARKANSAS. Meets at Hope, May, 1913 


J. TWD. Hope Secretary—Miss Mary A. FEIN........ Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA. Meets at San Jose, 1913 
President—E. A. San Francisco Secretary—K. B. BowERMAN........ San Francisco 
COLORADO. Meets at Glenwood Springs, 1913 
CONNECTICUT. 1913 
President—S. M. ALier............ South Norwalk Secretary—P. J. Bethel 
DELAWARE. 1913 
President—R. M. Seaford Secretary—Wa.TER L. MorGan........ Wilmington 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
President—F.. T. STOUR. Washington Secretary—C. J. Washington 
FLORIDA. Meets at Tampa, 1913 
President—MAcon Ormond  Secretary—J. H. Palatka 
GEORGIA. Meets at Columbus, 1913 
President—JacoB WINCHESTER RIDOUT....... Macon Secretary—T. A. CHEATHAM.....cccccees . Atlanta 
IDAHO. Meets at Boise, May 7-9, 1913 
ILLINOIS. Meets at Quincy, June, 1913 
INDIANA. Meets at Lake Wawasee, 1913 
President—=©. A. Terre Haute Secretary—Maurice P. Scuwartz.....Indianapolis 
IOWA. Meets at Waterloo, 1913 
President—FRANK SHANE. Eldon, Ia. Secretary—At, FALKENHAINER..............Algona 
KANSAS. Meets at Lawrence, May 27-29, 1913 
President—Crarence Salina Secretary—D. von Marysville 
KENTUCKY. 1913 
President—CiypeE Smith Mills Secretary—J. W. ...Frankfort 
LOUISIANA. 1913 
President—W. E. ALLEN... Monroe Secretary—Georce W. McDuvurr....... New Orleans 
MAINE. 1913 
President—E. W. MuRpPHY......ccecescces Portland Secretary—M. L. Porter, M. D.......... Danforth 
MARYLAND. Meets at Blue Mountain House, September 3-6, 1913 
President—James E. Baltimore Secretary—E. Franx KEtty..... Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS. 1913 
S. Briry...........--Melrose Secretary—J. F. .-Worcester 
MICHIGAN. Meets at Muskegon, August 6-8, 1913 
President—E. W. AUSTIN. Midland Secretary—M. H. Goopare............ Battle Creek 
MINNESOTA. Meets at St. Paul, 1913 


President—TruMAN GRIFFIN..........- Minneapolis Secretary—F. A. Minneapolis 


* Notice of corrections or changes should be sent to J. H. Beal, Scio, Ohio. The Journat is indebted to 
the Druggists’ Circular for a portion of the data found in this table. 
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MISSISSIPPI. Meets at Gulfport, 1913 

President—T. A. Hotcompe............. Greenville Secretary—H. M. Faser......... University 
MISSOURI. 1913 

President—Henry O. A. St. Louis Secretary—H. M. St. Louis 
MONTANA. 1913 

President—C. F. Billings Secretary—W. R. Butte 
NEBRASKA. 1913 

President—H. L. Beatrice Secretary—J. G. McBrive......... University Place 


NEVADA. No Association 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. Meets at New Castle, June 24-26, 1913 


President—A., J. Manchester Secretary—C. G. DuNNINGTON......... Manchester 
NEW JERSEY. Meets at Princeton, June 25-26, 1913 
President—Davip Srtrauss.......... Newark Secretary—Franx C. Elizabeth 
NEW MEXICO. Meets at New Castle, 1913 
President—R. H. Roswell Secretary—Mrs. M. L. Powet........ Albuquerque 
NEW YORK. 1913 
President—L. J. SCHLESINGER............. Yonkers Secretary—Epwarp S. Dawson............ Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA. 1913 
President—J. G. M. Clayton Secretary—J. G. Chapel Hill 
NORTH DAKOTA. Meets at Minot, August, 1913. 
President—A. S. Sicurpson............ Valley City Secretary—W. S. . .Lisbon 
OHIO. Meets at Columbus, June 17, 1913 
President—H. F. Lima Secretary—Tueo. D. Cincinnati 
OKLAHOMA. Meets at Lawton, 1913 
Pondcreek Secretary—A. W. WoopMancy...... Oklahoma City 
OREGON. 1913 
J. MARTI. Portland Secretary—A. W. Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA. Meets at Forest Park, June 24-26, 1913 
President—Lovuis Pittsburgh Secretary—Epcar F. HerFrner.......... Lock Haven 
RHODE ISLAND. Meets at Providence Quarterly 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Meets at Glenn Springs, 1913 
TENNESSEE. Meets at Memphis, July, 1913 
Prestdent—E. C. Waverly Secretary—T. J. Sharon 
TEXAS. Meets at Galveston, June 17, 1913 
President—H. C. JACKSON. Austin Secretary—E. G. Dallas 
UTAH. 1913 
President—Cuartes VANDYKE....... Salt Lake City Secretary—T. L. Hatuipay.......... Salt Lake City 
VERMONT. 1913 
President—Co.uins «Montpelier Secretary—W. E. Montpelier 
VIRGINIA. Meets at Old Point Comfort, July 811, 1913 
President—C. D. Fox........++- Roanoke Secretary—E. L. Richmond 
WASHINGTON. 1913 
President—Wit A. Spokane Secretary—Avsert H. Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA. Meets at White Sulphur Springs, 1913 
President—W. C. PRB... Charleston Secretary—C. A. Parkersburg 
WISCONSIN. 1913 
President—Sotuman A. ECKSTEIN........ Milwaukee Secretary—E. B. Palmyra 


WYOMING. No Association 
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Products that every pharmacist 


should ‘be prepared to dispense. 


ERE is a group of scientific medicinal preparations—products of merit and repu- 

tation—products that are seasonable; that are prescribed or administered by 

the most advanced physicians in the world. We are promoting them now among 
the entire medical profession of America. ‘ 


PITUITRIN - One of the most notable of recent additions to the materia med- 
¢ ica. Of inestimable value in difficult childbirth. As a correct- 


ive of uterine inertia it is believed to be without a rival. 


Glaseptic ampoules of 1 Cc. (12 ampoules in a package) ; also ounce vials, 


BACTERIAL VACCINES: Fifteen high-class scientific products, 
¢ which are coming into general use by 
physicians and which we are able to supply at very moderate prices. A com- 

plete list will be sent to any pharmacist on receipt of request. 


Graduated syringe containers and rubber-stoppered glass bulbs, 


PHYL ACOGENS: A group of medicinal agents that are attracting marked 

¢ attention throughout the medical world. Four products 

now ready: Rheumatism Phylacogen, Gonorrheal Phylacogen, Erysipelas Phy- 
lacogen and Mixed Infection Phylacogen. 


Sealed glass viaJ< of 10 Cc, each. 


CONCENTRATEDANTIDIPHTHERIC SERUM( Globulin) 


Antitoxin that is in universal demand by the medical profession. Salable 
wherever diphtheria prevails. As staple in its season as any food product. 


Syringe containers of 500, 1000, 2000, 3000, 4000, 5000, 7500 and 10,000 units, 


SYRUP COCILLANA COMPOUND: 


table, elegant. The most widely prescribed cough syrup in the world. A 
steady seller throughout the season of coughs and colds. 


Pint, 5-pint and gallon bottles, 


> > 


These products should be in every retail pharmacy. If they are not in your phar- 
macy you are undoubtedly missing a lot of good business. 


Hlome Offices and Laboratories PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
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COCAINE 
CODIENE 
MORPHINE 


ples unexcelled in quality and obtainable from 


of our great sta- 


jobbers at lowest prices. 


SPECIFY “M. C. W.” 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


The Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


St. Botolph and Garrison Sts. Boston, Massachusetts 


| The possession of a liberal endowment makes it possible for this 
| College to give superior courses without increase in cost to the student: 
The annual session begins during the latter part of September and 
ends during May. 
A general education equivalent to the completion of one year ina 
high school, as shown by certificate or examination, is required for 
| entrance. 
Open to bothsexes. Allcourses include compulsory laboratory work, 
| There are several scholarships open to deserving students. 
On application to the Dean, prospective students will be assisted in 
| securing situations in drug stores for a part of their time while in at- 
tendance. The work of the regular courses may be spread over one or 
more additional years by students who are working their way through. 


The Demand for Graduates of this School is in Excess of the Supply. 


For catalogue and further information, write to 
THEODORE J. BRADLEY, Ph. G., Dean. 
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